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PREPARE. 



In acceding to the request of my MeDds the 
publishers, to edit the excellent manual of Mr. 
Pycroft, the American Editor begs leave briefly 
to state what he has attempted to do, in order 
to render it more worthy of the attention and 
confidence of the reader and students in 
general. 

Mr. Pycroft's book, on its first appearance, 
proved highly acceptable to those who Icve the 
liticrature of our noble language, and the favor- 
able estimate that was formed of it by the pub- 
lic was evident from the fiiot that an edition 
was rapidly disposed of The vivacity of style 
of Mr. Pycroft's volume, his sterling common- 
sense way of treating his subject, his femiliar 
but pertinent illustrations, and his effective 
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appeals and encouragements to his readers to 
use their time and labor to good purpose, 
showed clearly that he was both an experienced 
instructor and a judicious guide ; and although 
the Editor could not but see that a number of 
things in the volume was open to criticism, and 
that the author's judgment, to say the least, 
was far from infallible, yet, at the same time, 
he was persuaded, that hardly any one fond of 
reading, or desirous of improvement, could 
take up the volume without becoming inter- 
ested in it, and being induced to adopt some of 
its valuable practical suggestions. Recently 
a second edition has been issued in England, 
and several improvements have been made by 
the author in his work. This edition is the 
basis of what is now presented to the public. 
The most marked defect in Mr. Pycroft's 
book, and one which would seriously interfere 
wiHi Kb use in America, is ils almost entirely 
ignoring our country, our history, institutions, 
authors, &c. To an American this is a matter 
of material moment, and one which could not 
be passed over in silence. It becUme necessary, 
therefore, for the Editor to endeavor to supply 
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tliis defiGiency by various additions and emen- 
dations, which should adapt the volume, in a 
measure, at least, to the wants of our country- 
men, and assist them in the effort to attain 
sound and correct knowledge of the history 
and position of the United States, and of the 
present state and condition of literature and 
science in our midst This he has done, as 
well as he was able, in the intervals of a spare 
hour or two from his daily avocations ; he has 
not scrupled in every part of the volume to 
use a firee hand in making such alterations, 
omissions, additions, and the like, as deemed 
needfal in his judgment ; and as it has been 
a labor of love with him, he ventures to 
daim that he has essentially improved the 
work of Mr. Pycroft, for use more especially 
in America. He does not pretend that it is 
perfect, or that it covers all the ground which 
the reader might expect that it should. He 
docs not imagine that in the lists of books on 
special subjects, any thing like fullness or com- 
pleteness has been attained ; yet, although sen- 
sible of the imperfections of the volume, he is 
dear in the conviction that it will serve a good 
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purpose in the community of our day, when 
the utilitarian tendency is so powerful in all 
directions, and the increase of trashy, worthless 
literature is so alarming to the philanthropist 
and the Christian. 

Let then the young men and the young 
women of our country, resolve upon reading 
and studying such things as will benefit them 
every way, mentally and morally. Let them 
read good books, standard books, on history, 
natural science, general literature, religion, &c. ; 
and be sure they will find their account in it, 
in the saving of time, in the strengthening the 
intellect, in the cultivation of the moral percep- 
tions, in the fitting them for useful and happy 
lives, while it shall please God to spare them 
to their country and fiiends, and in enabling 
them to prepare for an unending existence of 
peace and joy in the world to come. 

J. j9l. K^t 
Nbw York, February 22d, 1864. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND ENGLISH EDITION. 



Miss Jake C. divided her in-door hours into three 
parts: the housekeeping and dinner-ordering cares 
of life claimed one part ; hearing two younger sisters 
saj their lessons a second part ; and during the third 
and most delightful remainder she would lock her 
diamber door, and move on the marker of Russell's 
"Modem Europe" at the rate of never less than 
fifteen pages an hour, and sometimes more. 

Being so vexatious as to ask wherein her satisfac- 
tion consisted, I was told — ^in the thought that she 
did her duty ; that she kept her resolution ; that she 
read as much as her friends ; that continuaOy fewer 
histories remained to read ; and that she hoped one 
day to excel in literature. 

A few torturing questions elicited that neither the 
labor nor the resolution aforesaid had produced any 
sensible increase, or more than a vague but anxious 
expectation, of available information or mental im- 
provement. A painful suspicion arose that there 
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was some truth in the annoying remark of a certun 
idle companion, that she -^mas " stupefying her brains 
for no good." 

The exposure of an innocent delusion is mere 
cruelty, unless you replace the shadow by the sub- 
stance ; so a list of books and plan of operations 
was promised by the next post. Adam Smith 
attempted in a pamphlet what resulted in his 
"Wealth of Nations" after the labor of thirty years. 
My letter grew into a volume, now offered for the 
guidance of youth in each and every department of 
literature. 

A large edition has been circulated, and a demand 
for a second enables me to notice many recent pub- 
lications, and to profit by the suggestions of " gentle 
readers" and severer critics. In reply to repeated 
inquiries how the Author could have forgotten such 
and such works of undoubted authority, he replies, 
that no student would thank him for transcribing the 
Catalogue of the Bodleian, however much it might 
add to his reputation for extensive reading. With- 
out aspiring to direct the future studies of Mr. 
Macaulay in History, of Dr. Buckland in Geology, 
or of the Duke of Wellington in Military Tactics, 
he is happy to say, that very learned men have ex- 
pressed their regret that in their early studies they 
had not the benefit of such simple guidance as this 
volume affords, 

J. P. 

Babn8TA1>li^ I860. 
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• PART I. 

IN WHICH THB PATH OF LEABMINO IS EXPLAINED TO BE 
NICELY SLOPED AND OBADUATED, AND SO PLENTEOUSLT 
8TBEWN WITH OBJECTS OF INTEBEST AND CUBIOSnT| AS 
TO BE ENTEBTAININO AND INYITINO TO ALL. 




CHAPTEB I. 

THE KIND OF WORK TO BE DONS. 

All the world would allow that a traveller 
would pass more easily from any one point to 
any other point by having a distinct picture of 
the road before he started. All the world 
would approve of a traveller's stopping once or 
twice in his journey, and asking himself, " To 
what place am I going?" and "Is this the best 
way to reach it?" But how many myriads in 
this world aforesaid do set out on the long and 
intricate road of life without a map, and, while 
they can only keep moving, never stop to ask 
whether they are in their latitude or out of it. 
So blindly do men run after all the imaginary 
prizes of life, and just as blindly do they pursue 
any one of them. 

Consider intellectual pursuits. Many a young 
person has said to me, **I should so like to 
possess general information, and to be well- 
informed, like our very amusing friend. Is it 

not strange that, amidst all the toils of a most 

2* 
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engrossing profession, lie can find time to ac- 
quire so much knowledge on every subject?" 

"Not at all strange; a few minutes a day, 
well employed, are quite enough." 

" Really I do not find it so. What I read 
rarely interests me ; so I forget nearly as fast as 
I read, and grow more and more conflised." 

" Too little interest, and too much confusion \/ 
Indeed you have enough to complain of Do 
you know that this may constitute all the differ- 
ence between your acquirements and those of 
ourfiiend?" 

" But he i^ so clever." 

" Can he do as much in one hour as you in 
six?" 

" No 1 certainly not. — ^I see, — ^You are going 
to say to me I have more than six times the 
number of hours to study." 

"Is there no one subject on which you feel 
yourself his equal ? Think of gardening, draw- 
ing, scriptural reading, &c." 

" True, but I am so fond of these subjects; 
that ^" 

"Just what I was going to remind you, — 
your attention never flags, and your memory 
never fails." 

" Exactly so. But I am not so fond of cer- 
tain other subjects, which still I very much wish 
to know more about" 
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*' But do you not remember a time when you 
were not so fofnd even of these &vorite sub- 
jects?" 

" Certainly ; what would you infer from that ?" 

"I would infer what I positively have ex* 
perienced both in myself and others, that a 
fondness and interest for shidt/ may be acqmred^ 
and under good gvddance it is hardly ever too late 
to hegin^^ 

"And the advice you intend to give me is 
founded on what?" 

"On certain simple and self-evident means 
of creating an interest in all we read, and thus 
insuring attention, and consequently memory. 
Suppose you wished to nourish a man's body, 
you would 9ay, * Feed him.' * But he does not 
digest' * Probably he has no appetite ?' * Yes ; 
he will eat some few things,' *Then choose 
these few ; attend to his appetite, and by that 
judge when and what he can digest' So willi 
the mind; attend to the curiosity, which is the 
appetite of the mind, for whatever the mind re- 
ceives with avidity tends to its maturity and 
strength." 

In this way I have generally reasoned with 
many of my friends : and have had the satis- 
fisustion of seeing my advice attended with more 
success than I could ever anticipate. One pupil 
in particular is now present to my mind, a lady 
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— k circumstance most encouraging to all wlio 
distrust their own abilities — and this especially 
is the case which induces me to think that the 
same advice may be generally useful. My pre- 
scriptions, I trust, are not like the panacea of 
the day, the same for all patients in all stages ; 
but such as, being based on the same principles 
of mental health, are nicely modified to suit 
every age and constitution. If my rules seem 
obvious, and what all well-educated persons may 
be presumed to know, I answer. Do we not 
often hear readers say, I like a book that begins 
at the beginning of a subject — that presumes 
not that I have knowledge, but that I am gen- 
erally ignorant ? Have the best informed never 
searched for information, though with affected 
indifference — ^they would not, on any account, 
be seen to do so — even in a child's story-book, or 
penny catechism ? Hesiod, as quoted by Aris- 
totle, divides the world into three classes : — the 
first have sense of their own and use it ; the second 
use the sense of their neighbors ; the third do 
neither one nor the other. Now all the advice 
I have to offer is addressed to the second class, 
with a slight hope and a sincere desire to make 
converts of the third. 

As to arrangement, I will not promise to be 
very exact. As a traveller in the boundless 
fields of literature, I shall take the privilege of 
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describing &ir flowers and curiosities as they 
oocurred to me, and to quote the very words ot 
many fellow-travellers, some pointing out my 
way, and some asking theirs. Full well I know 
that a man who will stand forth like a witness 
in a court of justice, and say not what he thinks, 
but what he knows and has seen, and sometimes 
what impression these occurrences produced 
upon his mind, may find his humble testimony 
d^ide knotty questions and promote high pu^ 
poses he knew not of. Thus, by truth copied 
firom the plain tablets of memory, will I en- 
deavor so to lay down the law that each may 
solve his own perplexity, and to hold up a mir- 
ror in which every man may see himself. 

The first case that occurs to me — ^the case of 
nearly aU who have the ambition, but not the 
method, to be literary characters — ia the fol- 
lowing : — A young lady of great intelligence 
asked, ''What would you recommend me to 
read?" 

" That depends on what you have been read- 
ing lately — ^the new matter must assimilate with 
the old, or it will not digest" 

'' I have read nearly all Hui^e and Smollett, 
and I want to know some more of the History 
of England, and the continental nations too— 
shall I read Bussell's Modem Europe?" 

^'Excuse me for saying you have rather a 
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large ground-plan for your historical edifice. 
Do you hope to build up in the same propor- 
tion ? Remember the Tower of Babel and the 
confusion of tongues. A dozen and a half of 
thick volumes ! Can you remember all this ?" 

" Oh no. The worst of it is I cannot remem- 
ber even common facts, succession of kings, wars 
and peace, and the like, which even children 
learn from their little books. I was so long 
over Hume, that I forgot the first part before I 
had read the last." 

" And if you had only read the child's his- 
tory through twice, you would possess more 
real knowledge at the present moment." 

This was allowed : my pupil also agreed that 
Hume dwelt too long on some topics in which 
she felt no interest, and too little on others ; that 
with all long histories it was difficult to grasp 
the outline of events so comprehensively as to 
enjoy the advantage of comparing one period 
with another, and that in proportion as these 
defects caused less interest, greater perseverance 
was required. An admission which called to 
mind the expression of another literary pilgrim, 
who exclaimed from the very slough of despair, 
" What am I to try next — ^I have waded through 
two volumes of Russell, and am heartily tired 
by a third?" 

I now took a sheet of paper and drew what 
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was intended for an historical tree. The trunk 
bore in straggling capitals the words Hume and 
Smollett ; and in smaller letters the names of 
the .sovereigns, each of whom was allowed a 
space commensurate with his reign. " Here," I 
said, "you have one continuous history, as it 
were, the stem and prop, or the connected chain 
of your knowledge : — a less substantial supporter 
than Hume would do as well at present, be- 
cause you seem to have forgotten (which is 
about the same thing as never having read) 
Hume's History. I wish you to have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of this whole chain ; so 
take the History of England by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, one small duo- 
decimo of 140 pages.* This you may know 
thoroughly in four or five days ; and afterwards 
keep it in mind by writing out the answers of 
the questions given at the end. In this way 
your chain of history will be connected, and 
you may learn to run over in your mind all the 
events from Queen Boadicea to Queen Victoria, 
at least I have known children of ten years of 
age do as much." 

" Then what shall I do with Hume?" 

* This outline history not being easily obtained by the 
American stndenty he can subbtitnte Mrs. Markham's His- 
tory of England, or Eeightley's Elementary History of Eng^ 
'Und.—- Am. Ed. 
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"Hume's history will strengthen partknilar 
links in this fine chain I am supposing : it will 
xnaj^e the imaginary trunk the thicker and bet* 
ter able to support the weight of its branches, 
you will guess that by the branches and off- 
ahoQts I mean biographies and other works read 
in connection; the desire for which will be 
excited by this chain of reading, or grow out of 
llus tree of history." 

" A Utile more explanation if you please, and 
remember the amusement you promised me ;-— 
hitherto, my studies have been literally * bubble, 
bubble, toil and trouble.' " 

" Tell me, first, what desire or curiosity has 
grown out ofjoxii chain of reading?" 

" Well, I have just now a curiosity to know 
more of Eidley, Cranmer, and those glorious 
martyrs." 

" First cast your eye over the three or four 
pages of Mary's reign in the little history, you 
will then have a vivid recollection of their 
times; and then read a separate account of 
these champions of Christendom in some other 
books." 

" Just so ; but then I must go through four or 
five volimies of the Eeformation ?" 

"There is no nece^ity; continue to read 
ab91J* lie martyrs as long as your curiodty 
lasts. You may find a short mention of them 
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in a Cyclopeedia or Biographical Dictionary ; 'or 
yon may turn to a full and graphic account in 
Southey's Book of the Church. See, I keep 
my promise ; when * toil and trouble begins or 
interest ends,' I say, stop and read something 
else." 

My friend was laudably solicitous as to 
whether this was sound advice: she thought 
" that where there was no pain, there would be 
no cure ;" so besides urging my own experience, 
I sought and found authority in a book in which 
authority may be found on almost any subject 
of interest which can be named — ^I mean Bos- 
welVs Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson said that for general improve- 
ment a man should read whatever his immediate 
inclination prompted "What we read with 
inclination makes a much stronger impression. 
If we read without inclination, half the mind is 
employed in fixing the attention, so there is but 
one half to be*employed on what we read ;" and 
this the Doctor said when sixty ^seven years had 
rolled over his sober head. 

Again, " Idleness is a disease which must be 
combated ; but I would not adyise a rigid adhe- 
rence to a particular plan of study." My plan 
requires no rigid adherence, but allows full lati- 
tude, as the Doctor goes on to require. " I, my- 
self have never persisted in any plan for two 

B 8 
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days togetter. A man ougtt to read just as 
inclination leads him, for what he reads as a task 
will do him little good." 

My advice coincides with that of the Doctor : 
I would afford all the assistance of method with- 
out cramping the strong spring of inclination. 
Where two books, or two courses of reading, are 
equally amusing, there is no hardship in being 
restricted to the more improving. 

This advice was followed. A few evenings 
after, I found my pupil had read with the sharp 
edge of curiosity, and, of course, had digested 
lives of Eidley and Cranmer, and had become 
curious still fiirther about Henry Vm., Edward 
VI., and Mary. " What !" I said ; " how came 
these characters to interest you more to-day 
than when you read of them in Hume ?" " Be- 
cause," was the natural reply, " the association 
was different. I care more about those who 
fought or befriended the pope, than about men 
who lost heads or won crowns, to say nothing of 
long chapters about primogeniture, in which, by 
the way, our friend is so accurate ; but I under- 
stand it is only from association with his law 
books." 

My principle was now understood, that every 
person Jwls Ms peculiar curiosity , on attending to 
the dictates of which his memory and improvement 
depend. 
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This curiosity is an appetite which "grows 
by what it feeds on*" Let me relate another 
passage of my experience drawn from my 
diary : — " A most wonderfully retentive mem- 
ory has that Captain Evans we met yesterday," 
said a young friend to me ; "he talks on every 
subject ; strange that Mr. Wood, when here on 
his circuit, did not think more of him." "I 
should wonder more if he did; the captain 
talks for effect : he has more vanity than love of 
literature : Mr. Wood truly remarked what a 
bore the man was ; that he went away like a 
steam-engine in his own line, but clogged the 
moment he got off it; pursued no game but 
what he himself had started ; could fight but 
badly on his own ground, and was no match for 
the poorest antagonist on any other. Strangely 
enough, there was another person in the same 
company, of known depth and research, who 
heard this "captain bold" without taking the 
trouble to correct his fects, or question his con- 
clusions ; and who also observed the next day, 
he " only wished men would not worry their 
friends in the evening with what they had read 
without understanding the very same morning." 

How true is the observation that men who 
have not studied some one subject as a profession, 
or with as much assiduity and thought as a 
profession requires, having no standard of aocu- 
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racy, can rarely speak creditably on any single 
topic. Lies, whether expressed or implied (and 
what is affectation but lies in a state of solution ?) 
always discourage truth, and the humble endea- 
vors of simple honesty : so, a youth honorably 
desirous of improvement was almost persuaded 
by the empty pretensions of a shallow boaster, 
that the knowledge worthy of a proper man 
is beyond ordinary ability to attain. 

" Well," said my young friend, " all I know is, 
I should have felt more comfortable had I known 
more of the subject he was discussing. The 
last war — ^Napoleon — ^Nelson — and Wellington, 
are matters about which I have a very confiised 
and^ shallow stock of information. How should 
I proceed? — *Gurwood*s Despatches,' Alison, 
volumes of Southey on the Peninsula, and others 
on the Kevolution, will take me so long, I shall 
starve for want of knowledge before I gain it at 
this slow rate." 

He was soon made to understand that these 
were not the books to begin with, and was 
warned with the mention of Eobinson Crusoe's 
boat, too big to launch, and his first plan of 
a goat-pen, two miles round, which would have 
given him as little property in his flock as if he 
had no pen at all. My friend saw that long 
historical works, and most others, consist of two 
parts: — 
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First^ facts. 

Secondly, chservations on facts. 

As to the facts, he did not want to know tho- 
roughly all the minutise mentioned in the books 
above mentioned — a perfect knowledge of a very 
small portion would satisfy him fot the present ; 
a small collection would serve as standards round 
which other ideas might rally, ad fixed points, 
for association, in aid of memory, and as links, 
however coarse, to make the chain complete, till 
time were allowed to substitute links stronger 
and more minute. This youth had also the 
confidence to allow that, by comparison of facts, 
he might discern eflects and causes, and have 
a home supply of observations 5 for the larger 
stock of ideas we import the less we grow, and 
the more minds fall out of cultivation. I en- 
couraged him with the prospect of becoming in 
course of time almost exclusively his own grower 
and consumer as to observations: and when 
books are to be read for culling facts alone, and 
most observations passed by as already known, 
he saw that cumbrous volumes would in effect 
be considerably reduced in size, and asked, " Is 
this the reason I see you with a book on your 
fevorite subject, turning over the leaves without 
seeming \p read five lines out of a page ?" " Yes, 
frequently five lines are enough to show what 

the author is going to observe, and by degrees 

8* 
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we obtain the same facUity in reading fects as 
observations. Did you not see me the other 
day pass ovier nearly a whole chapter of travels 
in Eussia ? The table of contents showed me 
that it contained substantially the same matter as 
a volume I had just before read on the same 
subject." 

However, let no readers be encouraged by 
these observations to fall into a careless and 
desultory habit. I allow them to miss what 
they already know: I do not say what they have 
already read. Accurate reading and reflectioti 
are their own reward, by saving time and 
trouble in the end. Sheridan truly remarked, 
"Instead of always reading, think, think, on 
every subject: there are only a few leading 
ideas, and these we may excogitate for our- 
selves." While others talk of so many hours 
of daily study, and so many books read, those 
who really improve think only of questions 
solved and clear knowledge attained. " So, 
my friend," I continued, '*to gain confidence in 
speaking of Napoleon and his contemporaries, 
take first of all a book of facts ; do as I did 
some years since, in idle time, by the sea-side: — 
I took Miller's History of Great Britain from 
George II. to George IV. (published 1834, by 
Jones, Finsbury Square), one double-columned 
volume of 400 pages ; giving something like an 
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epitome of the newspapers, from 1760 to 1820, 
and bearing on each page, in two or three places, 
lines in capitals, drawing attention to the respec- 
tive topics, as in pages 332 and 333 : Advance 
of the British into Spain, under Sir John Moore ; 
again. Sir J. Moore's retreat ; again. Battle of 
Corunna and death of Moore.* 

"I commenced at p. 207, which gave the 
history of the end of the year 1789 : I wrote on 
the top of every page, A. D. 17 — , or A. D. 18 — ," 
and in this manner my book became a ready 
book of reference for any newspaper allusion to 
the days of our fathers. A few days' reading 
took me through the 200 pages, which gave the 
history from the beginning of the Eevolution 
to the death of George III. Still I intended 
to read the same two or three times more. I 
was in haste to complete, as I say, my chain in 
a fair, substantial way first, and strengthen it 
afterwards. I did not read from end to end ; 
but when tired, I used to dip into interesting 
parts, such as victories and state trials ; so this 
history suited me in all humors, whether as a 
novel or work of memory. It would puzzle 
any one to guess what parts made most impres- 
sion on my memory : they were not " the 

* The same general course may be pursued with any other 
history of this period, which the reader may find more 
aceesfiibU than the volumes of Miller. — ^Am. Ed. 
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moving incidents by flood and field," but fiicts 
which I might probably have overlooked, had 
they not happened to form the subject of con- 
versation, and thus became matters of special 
interest. 

" There is a maxim among lawyers, that pri- 
vate reading makes little impression till legal 
practice shows its use, and fixes attention to 
important points. Daily intercourse with men 
and books serves the general reader as practice 
serves the lawyer ; by fixing attention, it insures 
memory. Nor is this the only point of com- 
parison. Do you think any lawyer's knowledge 
can comprehend all the ponderous volumes in 
a complete law library, and these, to the un- 
initiated, seem equally deserving of study? 
Certainly not. Then how do they know which 
to choose as most useful to meet and answer all 
cases that occur? Practice shows the general 
demand, and this they prepare to supply. So 
the general reader, like the lawyer, must study 
to be strong on those points on which not only 
his own consciousness but the strength of those 
he encounters shows his weakness. This leads 
me to remark why the same book may be read 
again and again with continually increasing in- 
terest and profit, because the interval between 
each reading will call attention to a new order 
of &cts, and elicit a new series of conclusions. 
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All this I draw faithfully from the history of 
the progress of my own mind." 

" And how did you proceed when you had 
read this part of history once?" 

" I had a friend who was fond of discussing 
the same subject; one who had long lived by 
the sea, conversed with naval officers, listened 
with me to many an honx's yam from an old 
Trafalgar njan, while cruising in the Eose yacht 
off Tenby and Oaldy, and had often surprised 
me with L appai^nt extent of his knowledge. 
His conversation increased my interest, and 
made my reading more profitable. I then read 
Southey's Life of Nelson, and the life of Na- 
poleon, by Lockhart. These books are quite 
easy reading, except allusions to the history of 
the tiAes, a knowledge of which is always in- 
dispensable in reading for real improvement; 
and this knowledge makes the sound and ac- 
curate man, and distinguishes our well-read 
friend from»the loquacious captain. 

"On so good an opportunity let me add a 
word of caution. I have suggested sometimes 
* to read and skip,' but to skip only the known, 
not the unknown. These historical allusions I 
readily found out, by looking over the occur- 
rences of the same year in my history. Thus, 
while the history explained the biography, the 
biography drew attention to the history. True 

B* 
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it is that all readers may oocasionally be at a 
loss for an aUusion ; if they do their best to ex- 
plain it, this is immaterial ; but those literary 
epicures who touch nothing but dainties, and 
pick all books for the amusing, will never en- 
joy a sound intellectual constitution, but will 
acquire an unnatural appetite, no longer a cri- 
terion of their ability to digest. Once form a 
habit of reading solely and exclngdvely what 
pleases at the moment, once blunt the natural 
sense of satisfaction, which the sound mind feels 
from doing things thoroughly, and from that 
moment you have bartered the literary resources 
of a life for the excitement of an hour. This 
custom of referring to explain allusions, need 
not check the interest of your subject. I often 
mark on a blank leaf a mark of interr^ation, 
and against this set the number of the pages 
containing difficulties, till I have finished read- 
ing, and then make all 4he references at once. 
Even if you should not succeed in your search 
at the time, this practice will fix the difficulties 
in your memory so firmly that you wiU be on 
the alert for future elucidations. 

" But, you ask, what was the result of the line 
of reading I have mentioned? The result was, 
that my friend was quite surprised at the accu- 
racy of my knowledge of Jiis favorite parts of 
modem hLory ; and even touching naval his- 
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toiy, he could tell me little that I did not know. 
Now, observe, this was an idle man who had 
nothing to do but to read every periodical or 
new publication of interest ; he had read nu- 
merous volumes on the topics on which I had 
read but three. At the time I was surprised ; 
but observation has since made me fiilly alive 
to these seeming anomalies. My knowledge, I 
knew, was shallow, but his no longer seemed 
deep. This gave me confidence. I have since 
found that there are very, very few readers so 
^miliar with any topic, that ordinary ability, 
with methodical application, may not greatly 
surpass them after a few days of diligent study. 
" To continue my method with history : Mil- 
ler's History has since served me as a book of 
reference, and stands on the same shelf with my 
Biographical and other Dictionaries. It shows 
at one view a picture of those by-gone days and 
departed heroes, of whom we hear old gentle- 
men talk, when they claim their prerogative of 
a little conversational monopoly, and swell with 
a very innocent kind of self-importance, as they 
tell the cold perspiration that came over their 
patriotic brows the morning they heard of the 
mutiny at the Nore, the projected invasion, and 
the Bank stopping payment; and how they 
laughed and triumphed in the truth of, if not 
their own, at least some near relative's prognos- 
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tication that Nelson would find the foe and beat 
him too ; how melancholy they felt as our Hero's 
funeral passed, and how they sympathized with 
the honest tars who followed in the moumfiil 
throng. To all such conversation listen most 
attentively ; but since all you will learn from 
it is inaccurate, and unconnected, instead of be- 
ing satisfied with half a story, go at once to the 
book to ascertain time, pla<^, and characters, 
and then * give to airy nothing a local habita- 
tion and a name.' On this principle, in reading 
Ireland's Seven Years of France, firom 1815-22, 
I cast my eye over the pages of Miller, on which 
I had marked the corresponding seven years : I 
did the same before reading every other book 
relating to the same period. But I shall be 
reminded that I promised to make my course 
amusing ; and most amusing was the method I 
am relating ; for, in course of time, I selected 
from old Reviews and Magazines only such 
articles as were amusing : but at that time the 
sphere of my amusement was enlarged; my 
mind was stored with facts on which I thirsted 
for more minute information; and since all 
these were read with an appetite, all were easily 
digested. In order to register my reading, and 
preserve order in my studies, I marked on the 
margin of the History what books or essays 
gave exact in&rmation on different flubjecta, 
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▼ide Souihey, p. — , or Gentleman's Magazine, 
No. — ; or read Mackintosh's Observations on 
the French Eevolution, p. — ; Burke's Opinion, 
see Life, p. — . So my History became an Index 
or Common-Place Book. 

" The time at which reading is most improv- 
ing, is when, as you read the table of contents, 
you feel impatience to begin the chapter, as con- 
taining exactly the fects you want to know — 
the very observations you wish to compare with 
your own. And this eager curiosity and zest 
for reading will have a continually wider field 
for its exertion, till at last every book will have 
its interest. Did you never hear a man fond of 
literature, say 'Give me any book; I do not 
mind what it is.' 

" While asking this question, there rises be- 
fore me a vision of one, an accomplished scholar 
and hard-worked man of active life, standing 
amidst a nursery of children, so riveted on one 
of their story books picked off the floor, that 
the young firy, spite of all their pulling at his 
skirts, and clinging to his knees, despaired in 
their impatience at moving him, till one cried 
out, * Ah I I knew if we did not keep our picture 
books away from him, he would not let us ride 
on his foot till he had read them all through.' 

"None but those so eminently blessed with 
mental endowments, can conceive all the pleaa* 

4 
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fertile mind; it seems ready fitted with litfle 
cells for all sweets ; to have a distinct pigeoo- 
hole for every kind of communication : eveiy 
acquisition has a tendency not to dissolve and 
darken, but to crystallize in brilliancy and 
beauty; however extended its chain, each link 
ends in a hook for joining more. These are 
the minds which in society give almost as much 
pleasure as they enjoy: they find companions 
even in those whom their friends apologize for 
asking them to meet. Dr. Johnson said he 
would rather sit next an intelligent man of the 
world than a scholar; for the man who has 
learned life from nature's own volume, is pro- 
vided with a supply as varied and as rich, as is 
the store from which he draws; he can repay 
with genuine undipped coin, in bold relief 
fresh from Nature's mint: however small his 
after-dinner contribution to the common frmd 
of entertainment, it still is sterling, pure, and 
unadulterated. Gray said of Boswell's Corsica, 
that it proved any man with talent or without 
could write a useftil book, if he would only 
faithfully, and without affectation, detail what 
he had seen and heard in a sphere which the 
rest of the world had never seen, and was curi- 
ous to know. In this point of view the man of 
well-formed mind regards companions; he is 
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folly prepared to be entertained by the humblest 
relator of 'things that he doth know:' he con- 
sequently is qualified to be always pleasing; for 
be it observed, men please in society not in pro- 
portion as they inform, but as they elicit; and 
who are so able to elicit as those who are not 
vain-glorious to pour forth, but habitually in- 
tent on the great end of all company and con- 
versation — ^to hear, and observe, and be im- 
proved ?" 



CHAPTER n. 

BOW TO BEGIN AND OO ON.' 

Proceedino pretty nearly in the way just 
described, I endeavored to give my young 
friend a good general idea of my system of 
operations in matters of this kind, for years past; 
and I am happy to know that it was with the 
best effect. Not to dwell, however, on this, let 
me ask the reader to consider some of the vari- 
ous subjects of study — ^History, Biography, 
Poetry, &c. — ^and to see if it can be ascertained 
with what authors, and what method, each line 
of study should be pursued. And here let it 
be clearly understood, once for all, that I am 
not prescribing for the sound and vigorous 
patient, for the unwearied man of letters, but 
rather for the delicate, weak, and disordered 
appetite, which requires humoring and coaxing 
at first to bring it to health and strength. If 
any say, "What a shallow course this is!" I 
reply, " This is precisely what I intend it to be ; 
till it is too deep, imhappily, for many." 
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a 

First let me resume a topic on which I have 
already touched. I can explain my method 
better with some subject-matter as an example, 
so we will consider English History. 

Chinese scholars are divided into two classes, 
says a traveller, those who read only, and those 
who understand what they read. This distinc- 
tion may be drawn nearer home. Those who 
read and those who remember are often different 
parties, and so also are those who remember 
and those who digest Eeaders who only retain 
facts, having minds like the article headed with 
Farrago, or MuUum in Parvo, in the newspapers, 
are not always the persons who, by digesting, 
classifying, and inferring, have a stock of really 
available information. Now I feel I should be 
doing little if I did not teach so to read that we 
may first remember what we read; secondly, 
digest it; thirdly, have it ready and available. 
To do this, of course, it cannot be a large, 
voluminous work. Begin with a very short 
History of England first — ^the Outline by the 
Society already mentioned. I know a child of 
ten years of age who learned this so thoroughly, 
that he could answer any question. I once de- 
fied an old college companion to puzzle him ; 
and after receiving an accurate answer to twenty- 
three questions out of twenty-four, my fiiend 

wanted to know how it was possible for a child 

4* 
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to leam so much. I showed the book — a well 
chosen outline, too bare and meagre to be alone 
very improving — ^too jejune a skeleton to satisfy 
the cravings of a really healthy and hungry 
mind, yet it contained all matters within the 
comprehension of a child. 

Fine painters tell their pupils, first draw a 
correct outline — ^let your anatomy be correct 
first ; it is easy to fill in, and to color afterwards. 
With this little history you have the figure — 
the bones ; but we must galvanize this anatomy 
and add flesh, substance, vigor, and life; we 
must make these bones live. Let this outline 
history represent the long stem of a tree. How 
are we to fill it up ? It looks hollow at present, 
without leaves or branches. With this kind of 
drawing the pupil may begin to fill in just when 
he pleases, provided he takes care that the ouir 
line does not become erased, and that th^ whole 
figure of his tree is plainly before his eye fi-om 
first to last. Every one, according to his taste 
or ability, may work out and bring into bolder 
relief and more substantial form any pai;t he 
pleases. It is immaterial whether he proceeds 
up or down. Even the idle have a natural dis- 
position to do even the most toilsome work, in 
order to complete and connect little blanks that 
disfigure their work. No one would finish head, 
limbs, and breast, and then leave the figure like 
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Tityns, with vitals doomed never to heal. The 
Btraightforward way to fill up your tree wouli 
be to take up another larger history ; not Hume's, 
it is too big as yet ; but Goldsmith's first. The 
time required for learning these two will not be 
as long as would be required for Goldsmith's, 
without these smaller works as an introduction. 
The parts which are substantially the same in 
all will be taken at a glance, and serve pleas- 
antly to refresh memory, rather than exhaust 
attention. We feel a secret pleasure in our 
studies when we meet with what we know ; it 
shows we are improving, however gradually, to 
that state in which we may read whole volumes 
rather to judge and pronounce, than merely to 
be taught without discretion. Even Goldsmith 
gives little more than an outline ; but outline is 
a comparative term : he gives such an outline 
as deserves to be considered very substantial in 
M^ comparison with the historical knowledge that 
most, even of those reputed well informed, 
really possess. 

" One half the world does not know how the 
other half lives," and if it is not generally 
known how many things half the world lives 
and dies without enjoying, most truly may this 
be said of intellectual stores. How few would 
like to confess the little that they know — at 
least, the very limited number of correct replies 
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they could at any moment sit down and write, 
for another's judgment, to questions which were 
within the capacity even of a child. Supposing 
ourselves bom with minds literally a blank 
sheet of paper, and that these tablets were re- 
quired to be laid open for the inspection of our 
neighbors, should we not feel how little there 
was to be seen on topics with which we were 
supposed to be so well acquainted, and how 
indistinctly and inaccurately even that little 
was inscribed ? Were the minds of many thus 
laid bare, all that at the moment remained for 
judgment would seem less the acquisitions of a 
life than the desultory reading of an hour. Oh ! 
if the pale patient, blistered, bled, and reduced, 
could so read his physician — ^if the client with 
his estate in chancery could so pry into the 
narrow data on which his lawyer founds such 
broad conclusions — ^if those who dream of the 
unlimited powers of ministerial sagacity could 
so prove "with, what very little wisdom the 
world is governed," many would agree that the 
goodness of Providence is in no way more re- 
markable than in this, that in the wise economy 
of creation, all disturbing causes are so nicely 
calculated and balanced, that busy man has 
even less power to do mischief, than he im- 
agines to do good. 
Let none despair because his knowledge 
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seems little, if it is only accurate. The Ger- 
mans, who so well understand practical educa- 
tion, say " nothing is so prolific as a little known 
well." Knowledge increases in a geometrical 
ratio. The total of the acquisitions of the mind 
is the continued product, rather than the sum 
of all it contains. 

A little soimd and well digested historical 
knowledge will be always useful; but if the 
facts are mistaken, the deductions must be as 
Mse in matter as they are logical in form ; and 
all arguments will be as absurd as the answer 
of a sum in arithmetic with an error in the first 
line. This inaccuracy accounts for the obsti- 
nacy of those called wrong-headed men. They 
are sure their reasoning is right ; but as their 
fiicts happen to be wrong, they have only the 
advantage of " method in their madness," and 
blundering by rule. 

This is a topic on which I am the more dis- 
posed to dwell, because many, really capable 
of knowledge, remain in ignorance from two 
causes. First, from an opinion that any avail- 
able degree of information is beyond their 
powers. Secondly, because others appear to 
know so much that all they can learn will be 
nothing in comparison. The latter should be 
consoled with the above observations, and 
taught to beware of shallow pretenders, and 
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men who always talk on their own topics. 
" Yon are surprised," said Talleyrand, " that I 
talk so well. Tell me, would it be no advantage 
to draw an enemy to your own ground, and 
only fight where your strength is concentrated 
and your position commanding ? That is pre- 
cisely my art." Men lose no credit by being 
often silent, if, when they speak, they speak to 
the purpose. Bacon refines upon this, and says, 
"He who is silent where he is known to be 
informed, will be believed to be informed where 
fix>m ignorance he is silent." Again, Eochefou- 
cauld observes, "The desire to seem learned 
prevents many from becoming such." Numbers 
do we meet who make a profession of small talk 
— ^not more quaintly than properly so called — 
for what can show more littleness, what can be 
more unworthy the serious application of the 
human mind, — an instrument capable of mas- 
tering principles of extensive application, of 
discerning truth in matters where the harmo- 
nious movement of the vast and complicated 
machinery of social life may be disordered by 
the prevalenccxof error, — ^than to be limited to 
the petty domestic history of beings of a day, 
who owe a week's celebrity to the difficulty of 
filling newspapers — a knowledge that mxtst 
begin almost " de novo" every session of par- 
liament If you study, exclusively devoted to 
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the secret improvement of your own mind, and 
for the pleasures a well stored mind has ever at 
command, jda will at the same time be taking 
the readiest means to " shine in society ;" but if 
you seek the vain glory and opinion of others, 
you will sacrifice real improvement to the pur- 
suit, and gain, at best, but the commendation of 
fools. " Let every man," said Lord Bolingbroke, 
"read according to his profession or walk in 
life. Suppose that a man shuts himself up in 
his study twenty years, and then comes forth 
profoundly learned in Arabic, he gains a great 
name; but where is the good of it?" There 
was an undergraduate at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1829, who was famed for knowing 
the names, drivers, coach inns, times of starting 
and arrival, of most of the principal stages in 
England. The absurdity of this is too apparent 
to be imitated ; but I will not say too great 
There are many powerful minds at the present 
moment devoted to pursuits quite as unprofita- 
ble to others, and nearly as unimproving to 
themselves. 

The other class whom diffidence deters from 
a literary course must be encouraged by the 
words of Sir J. Eeynolds, addressed to the 
pupils of the Eoyal Academy ; he says : — " The 
travellers into the East tell us, that when the 
ignorant inhabitants of those countries are asked 
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concerning the ruins of stately edifices yet re- 
maining amongst them, the melancholy monu- 
ments of their former grandeur and long-lost 
science, they always answer, * they were built 
by magicians.' The untaught mind finds a vast 
gulf between its own powers and those works 
of complicated art, which it is utterly unable to 
fethom ; and it supposes that such a void can be 
passed only by supernatural powers." What 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds says of painting is true of 
literature. Those who know not the cause of 
any thing extraordinary and beyond them, may 
well be astonished at the effect ; and what the 
uncivilized ascribe to magic, others ascribe to 
genius: two mighty pretenders, who for the 
most part are safe from rivalry only because, by 
the terror of their name, they discourage in their 
own peculiar sphere that resolute and sanguine 
spirit of enterprise which is essential to success. 
But all magic is science in disguise : let us pro- 
ceed to take off the mask — to show that the 
mightiest objects of our wonder are mere men 
like ourselves ; have attained their superiority 
by steps which we can follow ; and that we can, 
at all events, walk in the same path, though 
there remains at last a space between us. 

Think of the wit of Hudibras 1 How won- 
derful the mind which could in the same page 
illustrate and throw into relief, as it were, by a 
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single touch, distinct ideas, by reference to things 
of classes so different, that the fact of thought 
being employed about the one would seem to 
insure its overlooking the other. How strange 
that more witty things should occur to Butler 
while writing one page, and that bearing every 
appearance of an off-hand composition, than 
would occur to most men while writing a 
volume. Now draw back the curtain and the 
phantom resolves itself into the common things 
of daily life. 

" The author of Hudibras," said Johnson, " had 
a common-place book, iu which he had reposited, 
not such events or precepts as are gathered by 
reading, but such remarks, similitudes, allusions, 
assemblages, or inferences, as occasion prompted, 
or inclination produced ; those thoughts which 
were generated in his own mind, and might be 
usefully applied to some future purpose. Such 
is the labor of those who write for immor- 
tality." 

Much as I admire Hudibras, I cannot help 
believing that the reason so many of its imi- 
tators have failed is, that they endeavor to meet 
at the moment a demand for wit which Butler 
had been a life preparing to supply. I have 
known men of little talent so ready, by the 
practice of a few months, with an inferior 
species of wit, — ^puns, that I see no reason why 
c 5 
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many men of superior talents should not rival 
Butler in a higher kind, if they only had re- 
course to the labor and method which a great 
authority says is the price of immortality. 

See the miser in his lonely walk — ^his head 
down— his soul grovelling in the dust — ^all his 
senses intent on one narrow, sordid pursuit^ 
money or money's worth ; — look, he turns from 
the path on to the road: — "Is it? no, not a 
farthing, but a button — and no shank. Ahl 
buttons often leave their shanks behind." Still 
he takes it, and walks on. See again : " A tube 
— ^tin is it? — spout of something — may come 
useful one day — may find something it will fit: 
did once, two years after — ^fetched two pence." 
Look at him; scan that perversion of human 
kind, and say — were that man, old as he is, self- 
denying as he is, persevering and devoted as he 
ever has been, through many a toilsome day and 
restless night, a miser, not of pence but of ideas, 
of the coin of the mind, were he equally capable 
of putting in his claim when none knew the 
rightful owner of one thing, of effacing marks 
of identity in a second, equally ingenious, in 
converting a third, or of matching a fourth, what 
might not the same habits with the same limited 
faculties accomplish I 

Again, — ^think of Sheridan. His speech on 
the impeachment of Hastings so completely 
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rnled the spirits of his hearers that Pitt said, 
" All parties were under the wand of the en- 
chanter, and only vied with each other in 
describing the fascination under which they were 
held." This would seem like genius — ^like in- 
spiration : but if genius means, as in the com- 
mon acceptation it does mean, a power that 
attains its end by means wholly new and 
unpractised by others, then was Sheridan's 
speech no work of genius. Moore paints him 
at his desk, like other mortal men, writing and 
erasing, — " Mr. Speaker^^^ to fill up this pause, 
and " Sir," to fill up that; and confirms me in 
the opinion of Sir Joshua Eeynolds — that the 
effects of genius must have their causes, and 
that these may for the most part be analysed, 
digested, and copied ; though sometimes they 
may be too subtle to be reduced to a written 
art Sheridan stored up his wit like Butler. 
Some of his fiunous witticisms were found in his 
desk, written first in one form and then in 
another — the point shifted to try the effect from 
one part of the sentence to another; and thus 
did he laboriously mould and manufacture what 
he had the art to utter as an impromptu. 

I dispute not Sheridan's brilliant talents. I 
only argue that, high as they were, they were 
much lower than the ignorant rated them. I 
would maintain that even the mightiest con- 
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descended to certain rules and methods of study 
by which the humblest are able to profit ; and, 
amongst other ways and means, to return from 
this digression introduced for the reader's en- 
couragement, — ^men of the highest endowments 
have practised and bequeathed outlines of his- 
tory, plans like my trees of knowledge, and 
common-place books. 

Suppose, then, you proceed to fill up your 
historical tree with Goldsmith or Keightley ; you 
may either read it from end to end, and inscribe 
Goldsmith or Keightley along the whole length 
of the stem, and feel that you know a more 
substantial outline than before : or you may 
choose particular reigns which are most interest- 
ing to you, and record on the stem, "Henry 
YIII., or C. 11. — Goldsmith — Keightley ;^^ and 
leave the other reigns as curiosity dictates. But 
is it not the best plan to read a history through, 
and master all the difficulties ? The best plan 
undoubtedly if you can do it ; that is, if you 
can not only so read, but remember and digest : 
but if your mental constitution is not yet equal 
to the whole course and regimen, part is better 
than none at all : and there are very few young 
•people who can profit by the whole of any his- 
tory the first time of reading ; therefore, why 
should they read what they cannot digest, and 
must therefore discourage them? I only recog- 
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nize the extent of cnriosity for the time being as 
a guide in reading, because nothing discourages 
and gives a dislike to study so much as perse- 
vering with the book before the eyes while the 
thoughts are wandering far away. 

The next question is, " How am I to proceed 
when I have read Goldsmith's History, or such 
reigns as suit my capacity ? Shall I read Hume 
and Smollett ?" Certainly not all the volumes, 
of which most young persons would forget the 
first before they had read the last. But ask 
yourself whether you feel so far interested in 
any particular part of history, that you are curi- 
ous to read a more minute detail. If pleased 
with any one reign, or war, or negotiation ; or 
should the comments and observations with 
which men of genius have illustrated such por- 
tions excite your curiosity, turn to these portions 
in a longer history — Hume or any other. The 
most profitable time to study any subject is 
while you feel a lively interest. Then, record 
on the corresponding part of your tree, " Hen. 
Vni. or C. II., by Hume :" and thus your tree 
will grow in strength and substance. But with 
eveiy addition to strengthen a particular part of 
your historical fabric, be sure you cast your eye 
over the whole work, to see that it yet remains 
entire. If you cannot readily run over in your 
mind the simple outline of the whole, you 

6* 
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should refresh your memory with the outline 
history before you proceed. 

Doubtless this advice must seem new : but 
the oldest things were new once ; and all im- 
provements must be novelties. Old usage and 
length of service appeal to our feelings; and 
wholesome customs are sometimes allowed the 
weight of laws : but if certain ways and means 
have stood the wreck, but not the test of time — 
if the good old tree beneath which our grandsires 
have gambolled has ever borne more leaves 
than fruit, cumbering the ground, time-worn but 
not time-honored, then root it up at once, and 
make room for those with which the science of 
to-day, collected from the failures of the past, 
enriches the rising generation. And certainly 
as to the common ways and modes of study, " if 
mode it can be called where mode is none," judg- 
ing by results, we can say little indeed in their 
favor. I ask any person of advanced years, 
" Could you call to mind more than one young 
person out of fifty who ever pursued private 
reading with a degree of method and judgment 
calculated to ensure success in the common avo- 
cations of life ?" Consider common language, 
which often betrays common practice, and you 
will remember that the usual and very significant 
expression is, " We have read this book ;" not 
" We know it." Hobbes of Malmesbury used 
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to say, " If I had read as many books as other 
persons I should probably know as little." And 
this philosopher is only one out of many hun- 
dreds of worthy witnesses, in intellectual matters 
at least, who, both by counsel and example, 
teach lis to read a little, and that little well : 
such men think and count, not by the books 
they read, but the subjects they exhaust. Swift 
said that the reason a certain university was 
a learned place was, that most persons took 
some learning there, and few brought any away 
with them, so it accumulated. Now could it be 
said of our minds, that every habit tended to 
add, but nothing to take away, what a stock 
might not even the most moderate reader soon 
command? These rules, though new, are not 
untried ; more than one of my friends has fol- 
lowed them, and proceeded with continually 
increasing interest, — the necessary consequence 
of a sense of steady and unintermitting improve- 
ment. 

Let us now suppose that by a course of me- 
thodical study you have filled up the greater 
part of yout outline from Hume or some larger 
history : what now will be the extent of your 
knowledge? Will you be disheartened if you 
are told that you have nothing but an outline 
still? for this is scarcely an exaggeration. It is 
true that in some periods Hume may have given 
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as full particulars as contemporary authorities 
supply, or the most scrutinizing curiosity desires; 
but upon the greater part of events all he gives 
is a mere outline or epitome of original annals. 
For instance, Froissart's Chronicle alone is equal 
in bulk to Hume's eight volumes, although it 
comprehends scarcely an eighth part the num- 
ber of years. Again, reckoning, and there is 
good authority for so doing, one of our largest 
newspapers of a double sheet equal to two octa* 
vos, the news of the nation, apart from adver- 
tisements and trivial subjects, would make a 
history as large as Hume about once a month. 
What a bare outline must eight volumes con- 
tain of matter which represents, not months, but 
centuries ! 

Tlien on what an ocean we embark! Can we 
ever follow out so large a plan? Have patience. 
After mentioning many volumes of English his- 
tory, I was going to add, not that there were so 
many to read, but so many from which to 
choose; and, of course, the larger the choice 
the more easy to suit each variety of taste. 

Without dictating the extent of your studies, 
I would show you how to make the little time 
you employ go as far as possible; for which 
purpose I advise a short outline of all the reigns, 
and a minute knowledge of parts; and for this 
reason : — The sketches of the historian are like 
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those of tlie artist. You may have, first, an 
outline which gives rather the shadows of men 
than the men themselves; you may have a 
broader outline, which still leaves every man 
alike; you may have the figures rudely filled 
up, giving substantial form and individual 
character, but still stiff and inanimate; or, 
lastly, you may have a faithful expression of 
impassioned agents, delineating an interesting 
passage of real life. Now which would you 
prefer, — one good historical picture — say a 
panorama of the Battle of Waterloo, in which 
you could understand all the movements, posi- 
tions, and manoeuvres of one mighty action, 
which would serve as a key to every other, or a 
long series of the usual battle-pieces, differing 
fix)m each other in little else than in the artist's 
partiality for fire and smoke? 

The leading facts and events of history may 
be copied and handed down from age to age. 
By industrious research, ingenious writers may 
ascertain the details of wars and treaties at a 
distant period of time: but contemporaries 
alone can draw characters, and amuse us with 
vivid portraiture. This was Johnson's remark 
on Robertson's histories. He said the characters 
in history must be fiction, unless drawn by those 
who knew the persons, as Sallust and Claren- 
don. Sir Joshua Reynolds remarked, that the 
c* 
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distinctness of Eobertson's historical characters 
was caused at the expense of truth, by exag- 
gerating their more marked features. And Sir 
Bobert Walpole, when, as Mr. Croker quotes, 
his son Horace offered to amuse him with read- 
ing, said, ** Any thing but history ; that must 
be &lse:" — ^by which rather extravagant speech 
he probably meant to say that the imputed mo- 
tives, the finer springs of actions, and the minute 
detail of concurrent causes, were, for obvious 
reasons, so inscrutable to historians, that he 
cared not for their works. 

Wherefore, in preference to dry outline, en- 
livened only by fictitious circumstances and 
plausible reasonings on doubtful data, read the 
history of a limited period, by men who had 
some opportunity at least of knowing what 
they wrote. 

This mode of historical study is supported 
by high authority. Bacon remarked, he should 
like a history formed of the genuine works of 
all the writers of their own times, arranged, 
and, if requisite, translated, but not abbreviated, 
"For compilers," said he, "are the very * moths 
of history.'" Consider what was passing in 
Bacon's mind when he made choice of this ex- 
pression. History, as faithfully related by a 
series of writers, each detailing what he saw 
and heard, seamed to Bacon like a fine piece of 
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tapestry, wherein were delineated figures that 
seemed to move and breathe in positions which 
told the whole story — who the victors — who 
the vanquished — the cause of the strife — the 
fire of the chiefe, and the struggles of the men, 
To such " cunning embroidery" we may liken 
the varied and vivid page of Froissart; but 
when Hume comes in the character of moth 
the first, makes havoc of all colors and perspec- 
tive, till no eye can distinguish between friend 
and foe — ^when Goldsmith follows as moth the 
second, eats up each remnant of distinctive 
character and vitality, and makes the living 
motionless as the slain — ^and lastly, Pinnock, as 
moth the third, preys on what the other two 
had spared, and makes skeletons both of the 
dying and the dead — surely such shadowy 
sketches of things that were cannot so far give 
the character of the past as to make it what his- 
tory should be — ^the mirror of the future — ^the 
lessons of philosophy teaching by example. 
With this picture present to my mind, I call 
Goldsmith's history an outline — a skeleton : it 
contains topics under which you may very con- 
veniently arrange ideas derived from other 
writers. But to be contented with such an out- 
•lilie alone is like taking the trouble of provid- 
ing yourself with a frame of pigeon-holes for 
historical papers, and collecting no papers to fill 
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them. For to say such epitomes alone give dis- 
tinct ideas is absurd: only suppress the names, 
and then if we ask which is Oliver Cromwell, 
and which is Wellington, we may well be an- 
swered, like children at the peep-show, " Which 
you please," 

Let it be granted, then, that since the volumi- 
nous histories in common use, such as Hume's, 
Smollett's, and others, which do not contain a 
simple account of the days in which their au- 
,thors severally lived, pass over matters with so 
light a touch, readers who confine themselves to 
their compositions, evidently pursue rather the 
shadow than the substance of real knowledge. 
And this is a postulate, to speak mathematically, 
which Coleiidge might as readily grant with the 
writings of Hume as with those of Gibbon, of 
whom he said, in his '* Table Talk," that he 
passes along from height to height, so as to con- 
vey more the idea of romance than of history, 
and shows nothing of the wide flats and valleys 
of real life. 

Indeed it cannot be supposed that Hume, or 
any other single writer, could investigate the 
memorable achievements of sixteen hundred 
years. How his fingers must tire ere he could 
unfold all the time-worn records of ages past I 
How his eyes must swim over the black-lettered 
Chronicles! Think of the many volumes 
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wUcli, as Hallam says, are rather the property 
of moths than men, would try his sight and 
test his patience, before he could give their 
meed of fame to Eomans, Britons, Danes, Sax- 
ons, Normans. Well might Edmund Burke 
say he found Hume not very deeply versed in 
the early p-trt of British history. The powers 
of the mind, like the waters of the sea, though 
vast and deep, are limited to bounds they can- 
not pass; and when highest in one part are 
lowest in another. So Lady Wortley Montagu 
complained, after making an attempt to become 
intelligible to all her household at Pera, from 
whom, be it known to all housekeepers of these 
degenerate days, she was doomed to hear the 
same excuse ten times told in ten different lan- 
guages. The practice of one language had a 
tendency to diminish her aptitude for another ; 
and her English was falling into decay. Burke 
said that Hume acknowledged ,that from the 
early historians he derived no increased satisfac- 
tion to lead him on to deep research: and 
Burke considered himself a competent judge, 
having gone through the early authorities. The 
reign he thought most carefully composed was 
that of Charles II. And here we may notice a 
vulgar error, that Smollett wrote a continuation 
of Hume. The truth is, that Smollett wrote a 
History of England from the time of the inva- 

6 
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sion of the Eomans. It is not one of the least 
of the curiosities of literature that the &me of 
Hume should so completely have eclipsed that 
of Smollett as to overlay all that part of his 
work which could possibly enter into competi- 
tion with his own. Even a writer in the "Edin- 
burgh Review," October, 1839, observed, — 
" Smollett has made a sorry figure by continu- 
ing the History of England." 

Is it then th^ conclusion of all this, that we 
must actually make out history for ourselves ? 
— Yes. This is the legitimate conclusion from 
all my reasoning, that though what is called 
history is of some small value, inasmuch as it 
keeps the terms and forms of knowledge from 
passing into oblivion, still it is truly composed 
more of names than things, rather shadowy 
than substantial, and greatly inferior to what an 
intelligent reader may easily be led to collect 
for himself You must choose between these 
mottoes : " Every man his own historian," or 
" No man an historian at all :" take which you 
please. I am not guilty of making the difficulty, 
only of stating it ; though real difficulty there 
is none, as you shall soon acknowledge: the 
only trouble consists in making choice of proper 
authors, or proper parts of them. But here let 
me meet the old objection — " We have been 
always advised to read books through from end 
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to end." The only consistent meaning of this 
advice is, to read no books but are worth 
thorough reading. The principle is good ; but 
if taken literally, you would read dictionaries 
through, or cyclopaedias, which is absurd ; as 
indeed old Dr. Johnson once remarked, in talk- 
ing of a printed letter from the Kev. Herbert 
Croft to his pupil. 

Johnson: "This is surely a strange advice. 
You may as well resolve that whatever men 
you happen to get acquainted with, you are to 
keep to them for life. A book may be good 
for nothing, or there may be only one thing in 
it worth knowing: are we to read it all through?" 
It is well known that the Doctor said he never 
read any book through but the Bible. Adam 
Smith said, "Johnson knew more books than 
any man alive ;" and Boswell innocently re- 
marks, " He had a peculiar facility in seizing at 
once what was valuable in any book, without 
submitting to the labor of perusing it from 
beginning to end." 

To draw a correct outline first, carefully pre- 
serving and retracing it from time to time, while 
fillin g up according to inclination or ability, is 
the method I propose to explain and illustrate ; 
and though I am now showing its application 
only to history, I shall presently have occasion 
to explain how well it is adapted for directing 
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the pursuits of general knowledge, avoiding 
confusion, and marking progress in any subject 
the student may select. 

" Well, then," the intelligent reader, desirous 
of increasing in knowledge and wisdom, will, 
perhaps, say, " here are my outlines. I have 
drawn the trunk of my tree : now for the leaves 
and branches." 

" Leaves and branches must be drawn in pro- 
portion to the maturity and vigor of the tree ; 
or, to speak more plainly, consider your curi- 
osity, taste, and inclination. The strong food 
of the full-grown man will not serve as nourish- 
ment for babes. Let us see if it be not so." 



CHAPTER m. 

SSADERS AND BOOKS: USE AND ABUSE. 

It is sometliing worth having to be able to 
classify those who read ; and it will help one to 
determine his own position to consider this por- 
tion of our subject a little more fully than at 
first might seem necessary. It is always well 
to know where we are in our mental as well as 
our ordinarily worldly progress. 

Most, if not all readers, I apprehend, may be 
ranged under one or other of three classes. 

'1. One class of readers requires excitementj 
and that kind of interest which it is the part of 
the novelist to supply. Their favorite books 
are of the nature of the " Newgate Calendar" 
and " Terrific Register." They read for the 
pleasure of conjuring up horrid scenes in their 
imaginations, and enjoying that sense of com- 
parative security which the poet Lucretius haa 
so sublimely noticed. If it be true that — 

The atago but echoes back the public voice — 

6* 
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i^ that is to say, the ciirrent theme of every 
novel and romance shows the public taste as 
plainly as the cut and colors in the dressmaker's 
"window show the ruling fashion, we can readily 
discern one of the oldest favorites of a very 
large section of the literary circle, — ^I mean in 
homely vernacular " Hanging Stories." " God's 
Revenge against Murder" was the title of one 
of the earliest books ever printed. Punch and 
Judy, with the gallows and the public function- 
ary, is one of the oldest shows, nor at any fair 
in the country does it find a more fearful rival 
than " Maria and the Red Barn," or any " most 
barbarous and inhuman murder, with the ghost 
of the unhappy victim." George Barnwell, and 
many other plots, too exciting in their very 
name to allow of very fastidious criticism as to 
their composition, have contributed to supply 
the same demand, with the same commodity, in 
different forms down to the present day. And 
now in the development of every plot, whether 
they be or be not 

Dignus vindice nodwy 

a murder and the hangman seem as common a 
resource as a broken heart, or blacksmith of 
Gretna Green in the novels of our younger days. 
Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, about ten years since, 
wrote an interesting pamphlet " On Crime in 
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the Metropolis ;" in which he says that by com- 
paring the statements of a large number of 
prisoners in Newgate, he ascertained that invet* 
erate thieves rarely failed to be present at an 
execution, not so much for an opportunity of 
picking pockets, as for the pleasure of excite- 
ment, which, he says, by the very exciting nature 
of their lawless pursuits, thieves soon become 
too callous to derive from any ordinary source. 
There is something true to nature — ^painfully 
true, in these words, and something very like 
the case of many novel readers, who bring them- 
selves to that morbid state, that they are only 
to be touched by an appeal to their most vulgar 
sympathies! Oh! well did Shakspeare know 
the human heart when he crowded together all 
the stirring topics of Othello's history. There 
is many a young lady of whom we might say, 
that when serious things are talked of, like 
Desdemona, — 

Still the house affaire would draw her thence ; 

who yet to a tale like Othello's would 

Come again and with greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. 

Indeed myriads are there, male and female, who 
will read only for excitement This stimulus is 
exhibited by authors in various forms and dif- 
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ferent quantities. The best employ it like the 
sweetening or spicing of a draught, to cheat the 
full-grown child into taking that which minis- 
ters to health. I allude not to the folly of 
writers who mix things sacred with profane, as 
if those who will profit by holy things will not 
seek them in holy books ; still less do I allude to 
writers who adopt the marketable form and title 
of a novel to publish their views of political phi- 
losophy, but I refer with great respect to a few 
novelists who have the goodness and the talent 
to contrive by their volumes to rivet the atten- 
tion of many an idle youth, and for a total space 
of twenty hours, or more, wean him from that, 

Which Satan finds for idle hands to do ; 

» 

and in its stead provide for twenty hours a 
wholesome exercise for the finest sympathies 
of the heart. Still when this wholesome recrea- 
tion fails, literary pastimes of a mere negative 
character are not to be despised, because they 
answer the purpose of keeping worse thoughts 
away, and sometimes lead on the student, step 
by step, till he reaches the purest sphere of in- 
tellectual existence. The first of the classes into 
which I divide readers then, I consider, like 
Desdemona, they would have all narrators of 
Othello's caste, and would read of— 
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battles, sieges, fortanes ; — 
of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 

Of bair-breadth 'scapes 1' the imminent deadly breach ; — 

of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Bough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven ;-— 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi, and men whos6 heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. — 

A book with this page of Shakspeajje for its 
table of contents, would probably be a general 
favorite with the subscribers of every circula- 
ting library in the kingdom ; for the majority 
of readers are not much above the excitement 
class. Their state of mind is by no means 
healthy I allow ; still the lowest order of intel- 
lectual is preferable to mere physical resources. 
A book containing but little good has kept 
many a youth from company productive of 
positive evil. The excitement and gross im- 
morality even of the worst of old-&shioned 
novels is a less pernicious stimulant than loung- 
ing night after night with a cigar to the billiard 
room. Not long since I heard a father say, " If 
I could only see my boy reading Tom Thumb, 
I should be happy ; that would be a beginning, 
but he avoids a book as if it had the plague." 
The habit of seeking amusement with books is 
so truly valuable in conducing to limit the 
sphere of Nvouthful temptations, that a parent 
does wisely if he encourages it at almost any 
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cost. Children should be taught that books 
are as natural a source of fun as tops and 
balls. 

A quondam acquaintance who tried for nearly 
seven years without success to take a degree at 
Oxford, met me a short time since, and said, 
"Books were never put in my way; when I 
could scarcely read, my guardians sent me to 
Eugby. My grandmother did once offer to 
make me a present of the * Seven Wonders of 
the World,' or some such book, but I told her 
I should like the money instead, so she gave 
me neither. Now I am trying for some situa- 
tion under Government, but not many will do 
for me. Head work in an office is out of the 
question. Something like Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, or any out-of-door work 
would suit me exactly." 

This is very laughable, but it is very sad. 
Think of the tedious hours of such a person's 
in-door life in rainy weather, from breakfast — 
to dinner — to supper — ^to bed. " Would it were 
evening!" "Would it were morning!" and 
this state of mere vegetation without the energy 
of life is one in which many a man has existed, 
and from which many a man might have been 
snatched away to a sphere of usefulness had his 
parents been satisfied to give their child stories 
suitable to his childish taste. 
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In paying so much deference to the excite- 
ment class of readers, I only act on the principle 
that to keep a child quiet we must give him such 
toys as he is in a humor to play with. Children 
(in mind) are found of all ages ; and, as Aristotle 
says, "whether young in years, or young in 
character, matters not for my argument;" for 
doubtless in his day, as in ours, children often 
attained to the so-called years of discretion with- 
out being able to run alone. A youthful taste 
must be indulged in its own way, and the 
influence of superior minds, to mingle works 
of valuable information with those of more 
thrilling interest. Thus from criminal trials 
(and who has not read the Newgate Calendar?) 
youths may acquire much information of the 
principles and practice of the laws of their coun- 
try; trials for murders may lead to trials for 
treason, and contemporary history ; and thence, 
as the mind matures, they may learn to reflect 
on the state and progress of society. In short, 
whatever be the taste of youth, it is better they 
should read in their own way, with certain 
obvious exceptions, than not at all. " What?" 
I may be sure some will say, "is that which 
ministers to love of excitement and a morbid 
appetite for subjects which are vain and profit- 
less, and take up time never to be redeemed, is 
this to be recommended for youth ?" No — ^not 
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in the abstract, but as a choice, which so com- 
monly presents itself, of manifest evils. 

Not long since, in vindicating classical studies 
and works of sound reading, I happened to 
allude to novels, and remarked that they were 
often read for that/oe to piety — excitement. For 
a due balance and even tone of mind in just 
harmony with the spirit of Him whom it is the 
end and aim of this mortal life, with gracious 
aid, to imitate, is to be ever regarded in our 
choice of intellectual recreations ; therefore, as 
certain novels minister to a morbid love of ex- 
citement, they tend to destroy this harmony of 
feeling, and in proportion as they do so, they 
fall short of the highest order of studies. As 
this argument was not understood, a lady with 
a large family addressed me thus : " You object 
to novels and story books as irreligious, because 
exciting. I have four very high-spirited, though 
very excellent sons; if I lock up Eobinson 
Crusoe from my George, and the Waverley 
novels from the other three, how am I to pre- 
vent them from turning the whole house out of 
the window the first wet day, for they vnll read 
nothing else?" A few days after, a sensible 
physician told me he had a patient who could 
digest nothing but lobster salad. Now, said he, 
men with one idea would starve him first, and 
plead the rules of their profession afterwards. 
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Soy some who minister to the mind, instead of 
giving the child childish things, try to force an 
appetite for serious reading prematurely, and 
most eflfectually nip in the bud the slow-growing 
but healthy plant, which with careful nurture 
would have borne good fruit in due season. 

But do you not know that Sir Walter Scott 
sometimes treats religious things with too much 
levity ? I will not deny that Sir Walter would 
himself wish certain things unsaid; but till 
another author arises to publish a number of 
volumes which will be really read (for books 
not read, however good, we cannot count), 
breathing a spirit equally wholesome and 
equally in unison with the brotheriy love and 
charity of the Gospel, and at the same time so 
superior to the novels that were most popular 
before his day, as well as to those which have 
been most popular, that is, most read, since,-— 
Sir Walter must be admitted not only to have 
been, but still to be, one of the greatest bene- 
factors of modern times. Bishop Heber was a 
great admirer of Scott's works. We learn from 
his Journal that he read Quentin Durward on 
his voyage, and said no other man but Scott 
could have written it. 

Class thefirsty then, comprises readers of youth- 
ful taste. Their appetite is for the rare, the 
dain^, high-seasoned viands. When instructive 
P 7 
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subjects are proposed, they soon find "hoTwe 
afiairs to draw them thence," and must be amused 
like Desdemona before they will " seriously in- 
cline and with greedy ear devour up my dis- 
course." When one of this class sets down to a 
book of sterling worth, he looks at his watch, 
prepares his marker, smooths down the page, 
knits his brow, turns his back to the window, 
and begins. The first page is read with great 
attention, and, perchance, the second: he turns 
over the third, and, in a few minutes, finds his 
eyes nearly at the bottom ; how they got there 
he knows not, for his thoughts, he feels, had 
gone off at a tangent from the top. These 
truant thoughts are soon recalled, obey for a x 
page and a half, and then are off again — ^how 
remarkable I Who has not felt this mental phe- 
nomenon, and said, "How strange! I was so 
resolved, I wanted to attend, but my mind does 
80 wander." Only consider these two words — 
"/and my mind;^^ most people think they and 
their minds are one and the same thing, but they 
seem as different as / and my dog, for the mind 
and my dog are equally prone to wander in 
spite of me — equally run off after anything that 
suddenly breaks upon my path, and evince an 
equal eagerness to chase anything but what I 
prepare to pursue. But there is a way to make 
my dog obey me, change his wandering nature, 
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down when I say "down," and pass without a 
glance all game but what I choose to hunt ; all 
this I can do by gradual discipline. Let every 
man try and resolve to make his mind as tract- 
able as his dog, by the same watchfulness and 
judicious exercise. He must not be severe 
with it, nor task it beyond its present powers. 
The dog will never take the water if you begin 
by throwing him in — use gentle encouragement, 
and avail yourself of each earliest indication of 
maturing strength — ^so may you continually 
extend the sphere of activity, improve the na- 
ture of mind as well as matter, and promote the 
readers of class the first to class the second, and, 
in due course, to class the third, which I will 
respectively describe. 

2. The second class of readers consists of those 
who study biography, or some branch of natural 
philosophy, who desire to improve, and endure 
present toil for future profit. Let us draw a 
comparison between this and the former class. 
Tales of excitement cloy — ^the appetite becomes 
dull, till the bloodiest of all bloody murders 
does not make us creep — every headless spectre 
at midnight resolves itself into a shirt and red 
garters — no giant seems more than a dwarf after 
the one who had a whole rookery flying out of 
his beard, and every shipwrecked crew are at 
once foreseen either to be divided among sharks 
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and cannibals, or else made more comfortable 
by some home-bound vessel, than if nothing 
had happened. Every species of battle, murder, 
and heroic exploit is soon familiar, and therefore 
the topics of my first class of readers are easily 
exhausted. But works of history, of fiict not 
fiction, are ever varied and ever new. They 
improve the understanding and continually en- 
large the sphere of interest. If the first class 
of student? visit the Museums or Gralleries of 
Art, they will saunter about for a few hours, 
return home, and say, with much composure, 
" Now they have seen it," as an unanswerable 
argument against seeing it again. A visitor of 
this order of intellect accompanied me one day, 
and the two things which made most impression 
on his mind were a new bit for a runaway horse 
and a chair for surgical operations. Nothing 
arrested his attention for a moment but what 
was already familiar to him. A little patience 
and exertion of mind, with the courage to con- 
fess ignorance and ask questions, would, in 
many instances, have increased his knowledge 
of principles, and invested the mysterious wheels 
in glass cases with all the interest of the patent 
snaffle. A little exertion did I say ? that sounds 
very easy; but to be strictly honest, I must 
confess, that to put an ordinary man's senses 
(so called by courtesy) out of their usual way, 
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to make them "turn their hand to something 
they were never brought up to, and does not 
even run in their family"—- this is more easily 
said than done. A few days after I met a young 
friend in the PolytechnicoUj who had been there 
day after day ; what he sees in the morning is a 
continual incitement to study natural philosophy 
in the evening ; thus his curiosity is no sooner 
satisfied than hungry again, and literally " grows 
by what it feeds on»" My second class of 
readers study on the same principle. Disserta- 
tions on taxation and other points of political 
economy which occasionally occur in history, 
to some are dry and profitless ; but they take 
the first opportunity of reading an article from a 
Cyclopaedia on this very difficulty, find it far 
easier to understand than its repulsive name led 
them to expect, and ever after, when they meet 
what once only convicted them of ignorance, 
they eagerly grapple with it, assured of all the 
pleasures of conscious superiority and improve- 
ment. But the third class of readers are of a 
higher order still : as the first like jictixm and 
the second ^^ic^ so these like principk, 

3. To examine into caicses and consequences is 
the highest exercise of the human mind, and 
attended with the purest pleasure. Fiction de- 
lights us for the moment with imaginary scenes, 
liistory gives more lasting satisfitction by the 

7* 
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realities of life ; but the study of principles or 
science is like extracting the essence or culling 
all that is profitable from both, and laying it 
up in a convenient form to be ever useful, ready, 
and available. Suppose a man found himself 
one of many hundred servants in a large factory 
or house of business, he would naturally desire 
to know something of the rise, progress, and 
future prospects of the system in which his own 
prosperity was involved. Fiction would tell 
what things might be — History would tell what 
things had been — but Science, in investigating 
the principles of the system, would, by compar- 
ing present with past, reveal what things vxmld 
be. Just such a system is the complicated 
machinery of human society ; such servants are 
its members, and such is the knowledge which 
the study of principles can impart. Homer's 
seer was a man deep in principles: "things 
which were and had been," taught him "things 
to come." 

Again, the subjects of the three classes of 
readei*s may be the same, but each reads with a 
different purpose, gathers a different kind of 
knowledge, and exercises a different power of 
the mind. The butterfly flits over the flower- 
bed and stores up nothing ; the spider poison, 
but the bee honey. So the lover of fiction reads 
a novel for the excitement and interest of the 
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Story ; the lover of history reads the same novel 
to learn the manners and customs of the day ; 
the lover of science and principles to quicken 
hifl observation, and increase his knowledge of 
the human heart. And this would suggest the 
remark, that the value of every book, moral or 
intellectual, depends on the object with which 
it is read. The same volume may be made to 
minister to a morbid love of excitement, to in- 
crease knowledge of the past, or to aid a noble 
contemplation of the present or the future. 
The child pulls off the lid of the kettle for 
sport, the housewife for use ; but young Watts 
for science, which ended with the discovery of 
the steam-engine. 

Tastes and faculties differ — all are capable 
of improvement — and with good counsel most 
persons may learn to prefer the higher to the 
lower exercise, till the most exalted proves the 
most delightful, and our pleasures and interests 
coincide. 

I will now proceed to recommend some books 
for each class respectively. Would that I could 
ensure that the highest order of works should 
be preferred, or at least that those of a lower 
kind should be invested with a pure character 
by the high purposes which their readers aspired 
to promote. But to advise readers to study 
nothing till they feel a taste for works of the 
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highest character, is like saying "never enter 
the water till you can swim." To hope to con- 
fine ourselves to books pure and unexception- 
able, not only in their general tendency, but in 
every word and sentiment, is like hoping to join 
in none but the purest and most perfect society. 
So rigid a rule in a world like this would lead 
to monkish seclusion and narrowed faculties, 
with a. better name, though worse influence, 
than intercourse the most unguarded would 
exert. If we may not read Shakspeare lest we 
learn improper language, we should not walk in 
the streets for the same reason ; but the body 
would suffer from want of exercise in the one 
case, so would the mind in the other. 

The first and most numerous class of readers, 
whose chief object is rather present amusement 
than future profit, should of course, when two 
books are equal in interest, make choice of that 
which is more improving. Therefore one rule 
for a choice of books is to prefer those which 
almost all well-informed persons are presumed 
to know, and which therefore most frequently 
furnish apt sayings to quote, and positions to 
illustrate, "-^sop's Fables," the "Arabian 
Nights," " Eobinson Crusoe," most of the " Wa- 
verly Novels," and plays of Shakspeare, " Don 
Quixotte," "Gil Bias," the " Pilgrim's Progress," 
the "Vicar of Wakefield," and Goldsmith's 
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"Deserted Village," "Gray's Elegy," are all so 
commonly alluded to, that not to know them 
would render us sreatly at a loss, almost every 
time we read a newspaper, enter a picture gal- 
lery, or converse with persons of ordinary fer- 
tility of mind. 

These books serve as a common measure or 
standard in society for the easy interchange of 
thought. Quixotic, for instance, is quite a com- 
mon word. Allusion to vivid scenes and lead- 
ing principles in these works serves for the 
transfer of ideas, just as letters of credit for the 
transfer of money ; a knowledge of this circu- 
lating medium gives all the facility to conver- 
sation, that quoting the rule in "Shelley's case," 
or "Campbell versus Johnson," gives to an 
argument in a court of law, because they save 
explanations as tedious as recurrence to first 
principles. 

To these books add among others the voyages 
of Captain Cook and Parry, some of Basil Hall's 
Travels, Voyages to the North Pole and Whale 
Rshery, Southey's Life of Nelson, Gulliver's 
Travels, Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, John- 
son's Easselas, Boswell's Life of Johnson, La- 
yard's Nineveh and Babylon, etc. 

Here is a short, but varied and most compre- 
hensive list for a beginning, — ^I should say, for 
beginning your choice. They may not all suit 
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the taste of the same reader, and I freely allow 
that it is not more pleasing than profitable to 
enjoy the privilege of laying down a book you 
do not like and taking up another. More than 
one of these books has formed the taste — more 
than one has determined the fortunes — of thou- 
sands. "Southey's Life of Nelson," said an 
anxious mother, " I have put on the top shel^ 
out of my boy's way. His cousin Harry sends 
home fine accounts of mast-heading, and in 
windy weather too. All comes of Nelson's life 
— ^the child never thought of going to sea till 
that book completely turned his head." 

There is a tide in the affairs of meti, 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 

But Dame Fortune, like other ladies, some- 
times smiles and sometimes frowns, and certainly 
there is a period when the youthful mind is 
critically poised, when 

A breath may make them, as a breath has made, 

and marred them too. The nursery game of 
deciding professions by straws, long and shorty 
or the head of a stem of grass — " tinker, tailor, 
soldier, sailor, apothecary, thief,"— ridiculously 
but truly represents the feather-weight which 
turns the scale of youthful destiny. At this 
climacteric a book of thrilling and engrossing 
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interest is really a matter of serious choice. 
Such a climacteric is observable in the popular 
as well as the individual character. " The 
Beggars' Opera" was long prohibited for fear it 
should encourage pickpockets : another book 
we could mention, which an oflScer of Newgate, 
after contradiction, persisted in saying that Cour- 
voisier told him suggested Lord Eussell's mur- 
der; and though it has not yet been. prohibited, 
still the evidence of a jail chaplain of Liverpool 
showed it to be in its form, both of novel and 
melodrama, a shocking incentive to the rising 
generation of thieves. Sir David Wilkie's pic- 
ture, " Distraining for Eent," says Mr. Bulwer, 
in his "England and the English," remained 
long unengraved, from an opinion it would 
inflame popular prejudice against the landed 
interest. Books suggest thoughts, thoughts be- 
come motives, motives prompt to action. Man 
is a complicated piece of machinery : hundreds 
of nerves and muscles must act and react for 
the slightest turn of the body; yet the very 
wind of a word, a casual hint or association, can 
set the whole in motion, and produce an action 
— actions repeated form habits, and determine 
the character, fixed, firm, and unalterable, for 
good or for evil. So the delicate hand of a 

princess can launch a man-of-war, and the voice^ 

of a peasant bring down an avahBa^BT- Zl 
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The reason I am desirous to give a varied list 
is, because there are few books which suit every 
taste. Gray saw little merit in Johnson's Ras- 
selas ; and Johnson was equally blind to the 
beauties of Gray's odes. Borns's very popular 
song, which, he said, was in his best maimer, 
" Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled," was thought 
inferior both by Wordsworth and Mrs. Hemans. 
Dr. Parr said Sir Walter's popularity would not 
last. The poems of Ossian, which so many have 
admired, Johnson thought any man could write 
when he once hit the strain ; and Edmund Burke 
declared were intended to try English gullibility. 
Dr. Wolcot, better known as Peter Pindar, ridi- 
culed Dryden's Alexander's Feast, and ipain- 
tained, in a most humorous criticism, that it was 
positively absurd. 

While tastes and opinions on literary excel- 
lence so far differ among the learned, I may 
well allow great latitude to the choice of the 
youthful reader. I heard of a clever Cambridge 
man who committed to memory the Antigone 
of Sophocles, and by an apt selection of some 
passages, and ingenious wresting of others, used 
to bring in a line on all occasions, and with 
every quotation would expatiate on the art of 
making a little learning go a long way, and say, 
that this one play of Sophocles was applicable 
to all the purposes of life. One of my college 
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friends, famed rather for sharp wit than sound 
learning, read one observation in Niebuhr's 
history the same morning he contested Dean 
Ireland's scholarship, and had the tact to make 
this single idea solve three separate questions. 
A chaplain of Hereford jail has given an 
account of an old man, seventy years of age, 
who taught himself to read by comparing the 
Lord's Prayer, which he had in his memory, 
with the printed characters in the Prayer Book. 
Such facts as these are very encouraging. " Bad 
workmen," says the proverb, "blame their tools." 
"A few disciplined forces," says Addison, "are 
more efficient than a much larger number of 
undisciplined men." A few books may furnish 
very many ideas or instruments of thought ; and 
only a few ideas well arranged and brought to 
bear on one point will clear away difficulties 
which a host of disorderly powers would fail to 
remove. 

Show an unlettered man a book and he will 
say, "Who can remember all those letters?" 
Tell him there are but twenty-four — ^he will 
still wonder at the words : say that the words, 
too, are limited in number, and that a knowledge 
of a system of inflection and composition solves 
many difficulties, and he will understand that 
the labors he reckoned by millions exist by 
tens. As with words so with « ideas. In most 

9 
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books they are few and far between. The dis*- 
tant forest which to the inexperienced botanist, 
seems to abound in trees, numerous in kind and 
^almost infinite in number, proves as he enters it 
to contain but one single species, each branching 
far, with widely expanding limbs and luxuriant 
foliage, so that the study of one gives a know- 
ledge of all. This uniformity belongs not only 
to the works of nature but also to the devices 
of man. The power of recognizing the old and 
well-known truth in each variety of garb, of 
stripping it of every accident and ornament, 
studying it in its simplest form, and then invest- 
ing and combining it anew, and setting it up in 
a useful and efficient attitude — this power is one 
of the most valuable results of human learning, 
and more to be envied than a memory fraught 
with the most varied stores of reading. The 
one possesses, but the other coins. Butler, the 
author of the Analogy, said, " Whoever will in 
the least attend to the thing will see that it is 
not the having of knowledge, but the gaining 
of it, which is the entertainment of the mind." 
In every part of life the pleasure is in the pur- 
suit, not in the possession. And if 

The worth of any thing 

Is juBt as much as it will bring — 

in happiness as in money — ^if that is true of the 
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end which is said of the means, then I will deny 
that ** a bird in hand is worth two in the bush," 
and prefer " an estate in expectancy" to one "in 
possession," though the worldly-wise maintain 
the contrary. Pursuits of literature are like 
the chase. Whether we exercise our feet or 
faculties, mount a hunter or a Pegasus, start a 
fox or an idea, the fun is over when we have 
run it down or it has " got to earthy The young 
men in JEsop's feble unconsciously cultivated 
their vineyard and improved their own strength 
and industry, while they dug for an imaginary 
treasure. So many a student is insensibly 
storing strength while he seeks for knowledge. 
The classical maxim " to follow nature" is good 
indeed, when we can discern what nature says 
and fish up truth from the bottom of the well, 
or rather sift it from the rubbish, which, while 
truth was yet upon the surface, ignorance heaped 
upon it. Still, with all the darkness and diffi- 
culties of man's benighted state there is an 
instinct he may safely obey, and one which, 
both in physics and metaphysics, science, falsely 
so caUed, has done much mischief in thwarting. 
And why is not this monitor obeyed? Men 
mistake means for ends, and aim at a far less 
worthy prize than they are inwardly prompted 
to pursue. This at least is true of my present 
subject — Study, and Curiosity as its guide. This 
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instinct urges many a youth to turn over and 
over the same favorite tale, while a host of the 
usual advisers cry out " Waste of time, — ^pray 
read something new." "And is he to obey 
curiosity and inclination to this extent ?" Why 
not? a book cannot continue to fix attention 
unless it continues also either to impart or elicit 
new ideas. Few signs are more promising than 
an inclination to read the same book again and 
again. If the same passages make the same 
impressions, the book will be laid aside. If 
they make new impressions, the reader is learn- 
ing to regard the same scenes at a different 
angle, or to shift the component parts, till they 
form, like the same pieces in the kaleidoscope, 
a variety of pleasing combinations. 

A distinguished literary character of the pre- 
sent day was often found in childhood lying on 
his little bed, where none were likely to seek 
him, reading Eobinson Crusoe. " Only reading 
Bobin— only Eobin," was the constant excuse 
for all absence or idleness, till his friends 
augured that the fiiture man would be a very 
different character from one who has done much 
to preserve the most valuable part of English 
literature. As a child he was devoted to one 

m 

book. He has since been a man of one book. 
Shakspeare has been his favorite author. The 
rest of his reading has been determined by an 
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ever present desire to correct, illustrate, and 
restore every trace of that immortal bard. His 
course of studies being dictated, as we have ad- 
vised, by his own curiosity and inclination, was 
peculiar : for instance, at the time of Sir Walter 
Scott's death, he had not read one of the Waver- 
ley Novels; he feared they might divert the 
current of his thought, and though he had not 
the narrow views of the mathematician, who 
laid down Milton, saying, " Why, what does it 
prove?" he saw that no modem fiction could 
conduce to the purpose ever foremost in his 
mind. We cannot too much admire this con- 
stancy and fixedness of purpose, especially if 
we consider how many siren spells and luscious 
lulling finiits there are to tempt such faithful 
travellers from their course. **But would he 
not be afraid of betraying this deficiency in 
society ?" He could find many a precedent to 
bear him out. Sir James Mackintosh had not 
read Shakspeare's minor works when forty years 
of age. Mr. Wilberforce used to say he would 
read no modem poetry till he was tired of 
Homer and Milton. Dr. Johnson had not read 
Othello when he wrote Irene, and visited lona 
without seeing Staffa, though the Duke of Wel- 
lington went thirty miles out of his march to 
see Schrivanabalogol, "the big Indian," whom 
Chantrcv said hie could beat However, suffice 

• 8* 
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it to say, that the reading of this able writer, 
peculiar as it might sepm, answered the pur- 
poses of all study, by making him happy in his 
own resources, agreeable to his friends, and 
useful to the public. 

The reader, whom I venture to term my 
friend, on reaching this point, may be disposed 
to ask, " But is there no danger that men of one 
book, however honorably we hear them men- 
tioned, should be ignorant of every other subject 
of conversation which does not bear upon their 
fiavorite topics ?" Certainly the mind requires 
variety. Those only are deserving either of 
praise or imitation who are men of one book, in 
this sense, that they pursue one system, choose 
one class of authors most suitable to their own 
peculiar talents, and prefer to be sound in a 
limited sphere, to being superficial in one more 
extended. I would recommend every young 
man to make choice of his book — Shakspeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Clarendon, Burke, Johnson's 
Conversations in Boswell ; or, to those of a 
thoughtful habit, I would say, take Butler's 
Analogy and Sermons, bind them up in one 
thick volume, on which write Wisdom in gold 
letters, and begin to read it through every New 
Year's Day. One sterling author, to call "my 
book,** ever most conspicuous and most at hand, 
read, re*read, "marked and quoted," standing 
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on the shelf, if " not alone in his glory/* at least 
surrounded with pamphlets, manuscripts, and 
authors to illustrate it; this will do much to 
form the mind, to teach us to think as our favor- 
ite author thought, to aspire at the same pre- 
cision of expression, purity of taste, loftiness of 
views, and fervency of spirit. This will give a 
high standard of excellence, chastening us with 
humility, while it fires us with emulation. 

If such be the influence of a favorite author, 
there is both danger and difficulty in the choice. 
Our dilemma is this : time only can convict us 
of an erroneous choice, and time forbids our 
error to be rectified. Yet man's doom and duty 
both say " persevere." If no prudence will en- 
able us to fix on the most eligible, perseverance 
may make up the difference. Therefore, what- 
ever author you have fairly chosen after inward 
communing and patient conference with those 
you believe best able to advise you, consider 
you have taken as a bosom companion, for 
better or for worse, not to be laid aside without 
some momentous reason. Tlie one thing needfuly 
and the Holy Volume, which teaches all things 
pertaining thereto, must of course be uppermost 
in the thoughts of all. I shall content myself 
with observing that one of my fellow-ooUegians, 
highly distinguished both at Winchester and 
Oxford, made the Bible not only the subject of 
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his serious meditations, but a book to illustrate 
and a literary resource in his hours of recreation. 
It was the pride of his mind to be a living in- 
dex or treasury of Biblical literature. 

To exemplify the principle of selection, and 
to explain how one book may suggest another, 
I would further observe, whenever we feel un- 
usually entertained with a work, it is natural to 
inquire the name of the author, and what he has 
written besides ; and though his other composi- 
tions bear no very inviting titles, we may still 
hope that he has made them the vehicle of the 
same order of ideas. Bishop Berkeley betrayed 
the same train of thought in his "Thoughts 
upon Tar Water" as in his "Principles of 
Human Knowledge." The verses in the cele- 
brated "Pursuits of Literature," which give 
nearly a page of satirical observations to a line 
of text, were said by George Steevens to be 
" mere pegs to hang the notes on." And so at 
the present day, a book with the name, size, 
style, and letter-press of a novel, proves to be 
the insidious form in which science, political or 
theological, is homoeopathically exhibited and 
disguised. 

Defoe wrote besides " Eobinson Crusoe" the 
"History of the Plague of London," in which 
his fertile imagination, guided and assisted by a 
few authentic incidents, has placed before our 
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eyes a series of pictures nearly as vivid as that 
of Crusoe himself examining the print of the 
unknown foot upon the sand. You might also 
be tempted to read Defoe's ghost story of the 
appearance of Mrs. Veal, prefixed to the second 
edition of the English translation of "Drelin- 
court on Death," as also the " Life of Defoe," in 
Sir W. Scott's prose works, where we have an 
outline of the story, and the circumstance that 
led to its fabrication. The first edition of the 
translation had but an indifferent sale; Defoe 
ingeniously contrived to render it popular, by 
prefixing the story of a ghost which appeared 
and recommended the book; the consequence 
was that those who had not been persuaded to 
read Drelincourt by any man living, were yet 
persuaded by a recommendation fi'om the dead. 
Drelincourt's admirable work first drew my at- 
-tention as I read an allusion to the story of 
Mrs. Veal, in Boswell's Johnson. I therefore 
added it to a list of " authors characterized and 
recommendefi," in which I enter any accidental 
notice of works of interest, as I shall presently 
describe. 

But I think I hear some impetuous reader 
»y, " Why tell us where to find ghost stories? 
Proceed at once to things worth knowing." 
This is precisely the point to which I wish to 
4hqw that subjects the most trivial may be 
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made to tend : I was going to observe that Dr. 
Johnson, like every one else till a comparatively 
recent time, was ignorant that this story of Mrs. 
Veal was a fiction, and said, "I believe the 
woman declared on her death-bed it was a lie." 
So a fabricated story had a fabricated contra- 
diction. 

Does this supply no lesson as to the credulity 
of man, and the uncertainty of human testimony, 
two topics well worthy of a man of reflection to 
illustrate? What can be more requisite as a 
foundation of all learning than a clear know- 
ledge of the extent to which himian testimony 
has erred ; and how fer favor, affection, associa- 
tion, prejudice, and passions of all kinds render 
man liable to yield too ready and too general 
an assent to partial evidence? Let this* subject 
be pursued by readers of a speculative turn, and 
even from common stories and anecdotes they 
will derive no less profit than entertainment 
Consider the extraordinary impositions which 
have been practised in literature, and the con- 
troversies to which they have led — ^that of 
Lauder, for instance, in 1747, who by an essay 
in the " Gentleman's Magazine," tried to prove 
that Milton had borrowed from Latin authors 
of modern date, and actually imposed on a 
great many scholars before he was detected by 
Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, who 
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showed that passages which Lauder pretended 
to have found in the poems of Massenius and 
others, were really taken from Hog's Latin 
translation of Paradise Lost. Dr. Johnson was 
80 far deceived as to write a preface and post- 
script to Lauder's work. An account of this 
may be found in Nichols' " Literary Anecdotes 
of the 18th Century," a work to be read while 
inclinaiion lasts and no longer. This limit 
should be particularly observed with all books 
of anecdotes, miscellany, and the multifarious 
leading which biography supplies. It must not 
be supposed that mere dipping into a chapter 
here and there will convey all the advantages 
of sound study : only, after gleaning all that in- 
terests at one time the rest may be reserved for 
an occasion of more extended curiosity. I do 
not like to hear a man say of Easselas, or the 
Vicar of Wakefield, "it is a work of genius, 
but I have not read it since I was young." 
The second reading of a good book is often 
more profitable than the first. 

" But can there be any use in reading old things 
over again ?" Certainly not, things really old. 
But the same truth has many meanings : it has 
one voice for the wise — another for the unwise: 
it pleases the vacant mind by the knowledge it 
imparts, it pleases the full and fertile mind by 
the force it gathers from numerous associations, 
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and by the new ideas it elicits, and making 
mere shadowy impressions distinct; so a good 
book, a book true to nature, whatever part of 
nature's works it describes, may be ever new, 
so long at least as our own minds continue to 
collect new strength to evolve, and new images 
to combine. 

But to return to the topic of human ttstimonyj 
we might read the " Confessions of Ireland," 
who, as Malone was speculating on undiscovered 
MSS. of Shakspeare, forged "miscellaneous 
papers and legal instruments, under the hand 
and seal of William Shakspeare ;" also " Vor- 
tigern," a play, which he pretended was written 
by Shakspeare, and which was actually per- 
formed at Sheridan's theatre, and only con- 
demned by the double meaning which Kemble's 
sneer gave the line — 

And when this solemn mockery is o'er. 

Many in the literary circles were deceived. 
Dr. Parr acknowledged "the forgery beat him." 
Warton was extravagant enough to say, of a 
prayer which was also among the forgeries, 
though written off-hand by Ireland when only 
seventeen years of age, that it surpassed in 
sublimity any part of the Liturgy in the Book 
of Common Prayer ! 

I can only allude to Chatterton, who imposed 
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on many literary persons by forging poems, and 
ancient records and title-deeds, which he pre- 
tended were found in St. Mary Kedcliffe Church 
at Bristol. Horace Walpole, with the help of 
Gray and Mason, detected the forgery ; but 
Walpole's letter to Chatterton proved he had 
been deceived. Afterwards a, line of Hudibras 
was discovered among this ancient poetry ; — 
still considering this deception was practised at 
the age of sixteen, and that the poetry is of a 
high order, Dix's " Life of Chatterton" is a work 
of painful interest. Dr. Johnson said, in his 
peculiarly emphatic style, "It is wonderful 
how the young whelp could have done it." 

Again, George Psalmanazar, born 1679, in 
the south of France, pretended to be a heathen 
native of the island of Formosa, and invented 
a new language, which he called the Formosan, 
and into which he had the boldness to translate 
the " Church Catechism." This remained long 
undetected by the learned, while his " History 
of Formosa" passed through two editions. His 
" Autobiography" is deserving of credit. John- 
son said, "I scarcely ever sought the society of 
any one, but of Psalmanazar the most. I used 
to find him in an ale-house in the city : latterly 
he lived as a very good man, and died a sincere 
Christian: — his * Autobiography' was a peni- 
tential confession." 

B 9 
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On the same topic of the strength and iveak" 
ness of the human mind, we may mention the 
controversies about Homer, " Epistles of Pha- 
laris," Ossian, Junius, Chevalier D'Eon, Man 
with the Iron Mask, *^ Voyages of Damberger," 
Eliza Canning, Johannah Southcote, Mary 
Tophts of Godalming, the Cock-lane Ghost, 
and Jugglers' Feats, as related by Eastern 
travellers. If any person entertains curiosity 
in these matters, " Sketches of Imposture and 
Credulity," in the " Family Library," and Sir 
Walter Scott's " Demonology and Witchcraft," 
will supply abundant interest. 

"But surely this is a strange selection." I 
do not name these subjects to the exclusion of 
others, but principally to show that a youthful 
taste indulged in its own caprices will involun- 
tarily lead to a kind of knowledge available 
in the season of a maturer judgment. The 
preceding observations will also show the 
advantage of always bearing in mind one 
useful subject, which every hour of reading 
and reflection may contribute to illustrate. 
Every mind has a host of wandering thoughts, 
which unbidden come, and unregarded go, only 
because they want a ready standard round 
which to rally. 

A subject like that of Abercrombie, "Oa 
the Intellectual Powers and the Investigation 
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of Truth," would surely be a laudable employ- 
ment for the talents of the greatest genius ; and 
would not this course of reading, childish as it 
may seem, supply facts too valuable to lose ? 
How often have some of these cases of deception 
been cited by the avowed enemies of the 
Gospel ! Who can say that he may not feel 
himself called upon to give the same serious 
attention to the history of these impostors, as 
Paley, in his " Evidences of Christianity," has 
given to the impostor Mohammed^ and for the 
same purpose ? 

Here, gentle reader, let me remind you that 
from ** Eobinson Crusoe" I have wandered to 
the "Evidences of Eevealed Keligion;" and 
though I did not see the point at which I should 
arrive, I felt confident of eventually showing 
that, with curiosity or inclination as your guide, 
your route will afford you no less profit than 
interest, whatever be the point from which you 
please to start. The ever-recurring questions, 
"Where is the use of this?" or " the good of 
that?" may well be met with the reply, that 
many things are eventually useful, though not 
immediately convertible, and that prudent 
housekeepers say, " Keep a thing three years, 
and you'll find a use for it." But I must be 
careful not to give up a commanding position, 
because it is convenient to meet a feeble enemy 
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on lower grounds. Let us, therefore, remember 
that a well-stored mind to which, as Herschel 
says, "a thousand questions are continually 
arising, a thousand subjects of inquiry present- 
ing themselves, which keep his faculties in 
constant exercise, and his thoughts perpetually 
on the wing, so that lassitude is excluded from 
life, and that craving after artificial excitement 
and dissipation of mind, which leads so many 
into frivolous, unworthy, and destructive pur- 
suits, is altogether eradicated from the bosom ;" 
in such a mind, there is a tise, indeed: there 
must therefore be some good in whatever reading 
conduces to form it. This argument, I say, 
asserting not the sordid money reckoning of 
the hireling but the enlarged estimation of the 
Christian, who values literature as it lessens the 
temptations of earth, and l^ads to heavenly 
things; this is the true and impregnable ground 
of defence against the sneers of the friends of 
so-called utility and expediency ; still, as we 
exult in foUing insignificant cavillers, not only 
on our grounds but on their own, I would ask 
them, if they would have seen the use of New- 
ton's pondering over a falling apple ; and yet 
it raised his thoughts to the laws which govern 
the revolution of the planets in their orbits. 
"Would they not have joined in the ridicule of • 
swing'swangs, which did not prevent Robert 
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^ Hooke from reviving the proposal of the pen- 
gi dulum as a standard of measure since so admira- 
51 bly wrought into practice, as Herschel remarks, 
^ by the genius and perseverance of Captain 
Kater? Would they not have joined in the 
Ikugh at Boyle in his experiments on the pres- 
sure and elasticity of air, and asked Watt, as I 
before mentioned, the use of playing with the 
kettle, and yet all can see the good of the steam 
engine? Then think of blowing soap bubbles, 
by which the phenomena of colors has been 
studied ; to say nothing of where could be the 
good of playing with whirligigs, the simple 
means by which, a few years since, a society of 
philosophers were investigating certain princi- 
ples of optics, as exemplified in the clever toy 
called the Magic Disk, A scientific friend (an 
F. E. S.), a short time since, intent on geological 
discovery, sat down one sultry day, with a 
hammer, to break stones by the road-side. A 
fellow-laborer, employed by the parish, looked 
on with amazement, till he saw some fossils 
selected from the heap, and then said, " Then, 
sir, I suppose they give you something for 
them?" "No," said my friend, "they donV 
" Then, what can be the good of them ?" This 
poor fellow was quite as enlightened as many 
intellectual paupers, who, when their money is 
as- low as their wit, may break stones too. 

9* 
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So far I have supposed that a juvenile taste 
has led my reader through a course of study, 
which in a note-book, of the kind I shall pre- 
sently recommend him to keep, would stand 
thus : — 

MEMORANDUM OF READING. 

Eead "Robinson Crusoe," which suggested 
" History of the Plague," and " Defoe's Life," 
by Scott, in which was quoted Defoe's " Preface 
to Drelincourt," concerning which I consulted 
Nichols' " Literary Anecdotes." 

Mem. — To be read, Kichols, again and again, 
at future periods. 

This specimen of literary imposition suggested 
reading the life of Chatterton ; also of Psalmana- 
zar's, Ireland's, and Lauder's forgeries. 

The credulity of the wisest men was a topic 
which made me curious to read " Sketches of 
Credulity and Imposture," as containing an 
outline of all notable instances, to which I find 
somany allusions ; and also Scott's " Demon- 
ology," which I was told gave a common-sense 
explanation of supernatural appearances. 

Query. — Was Dr. Johnson superstitious? 

Mem. — To read more about the doctor. 

MEMORANDUM OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Learned the extent to which fiction may 
resemble truth — ^the fallibility of human judg- 
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metit— that men of the greatest genius are not 
above the prejudices of their day. The nature 
of evidence — the many causes which hinder 
the investigation of truth. To read about fal- 
lacies, human understanding, laws of evidence, 
blunders and pretensions of critics, with a view 
to illustrate these topics; to attend to the his- 
torical accounts of all popular deceptions, 
criminal trials, &c. 

Memoranda, such ajs these, are recommended 
as aids to reflection, and to teach how to digest 
all the knowledge we acquire. " Heaping up 
information," says an excellent writer, "how- 
ever valuable of itself, requires the principle of 
combination to make, it useful. Stones and 
bricks are valuable things, very valuable ; but 
they are not beautiful or useful till the hand of 
the architect has given them a form, and the 
cement of the bricklayer knit them together." 

Let us now take, from the list assigned to the 
first class of readers, a second book, that we 
may see how the same method and principle 
of combining and digesting applies to other 
amusing subjects. Consider the " Travels" of 
Captain Basil Hall. His third series gives a 
brief but clear outline of the History of India, 
from the year 1497, in which the Portuguese 
disco v^«d the route by the Cape; the formation 
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of the East India Company; war with tho 
French; the Black Hole of Calcutta; Lord 
Olive ; Hyder Ali; Warren Hastings; an inter* 
esting account of the system on which British 
India is governed; Tippoo Saib; Cornwallis; 
Wellesley ; writers and cadets ; a most interest- 
ing account of Bombay and the wonders of 
Elephanta (Series ii. vol. iii.), and Ceylon ; the 
stupendous labor of making Candelay Lake; 
the voluntary tortures of the superstitious 
Sunnyasses; how widow burning was abol- 
ished; the immense tanks; the "big Indian" 
Shrivanabalagol, a statue seventy feet high, 
cut out of a hill of granite; descriptions of 
canoes, and inventions, strange habits, and 
customs of a variety of nations. After reading 
these interesting volumes, and following the 
course which I should suppose your inclination 
would suggest, your note-book would bear, as 
I judge from my own, the following : — 

MEMORANDUM OF READIKG. 

Bead Basil Hall's "Travels;'' mention of 
Warren Hastings; suggested to read a few 
pages of Miller's "George III.," about the 
impeachment of Hastings ; Burke's " Speeches," 
recommended on the same subject, and Nabob 
of Arcott — read both. To see more ot the 
meaning of "Charta" and "Company." U. 
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W. promised me that five minutes' reading in 
my Cyclopaedia would inform me ; also that I 
might find the same by the index to Black- 
stone's " Commentaries ;" found much more in 
Blackstone ; also " India" in Cyclopaedia, and 
had a general view of the whole subject. Must 
observe DanielPs Indian drawings as very near 
reality. H. W. says the Museum, at the India 
House in Leadenhall Street, and the Naval and 
Military Museimi, near Whitehall, must be 
visited. Eev. W. Ward's book on the "Lit- 
erature and Customs of the Hindoos," recom- 
mended ; also Sir W. Jones's " Letters" — picked , 
out a great deal from both ; also from Eobert- 
son's "Ancient India," showing what was 
known to the ancients about India, and about 
Phoenicians : advised to read Ezekiel, c. xxviii. ; 
very curious — about ancient commerce and 
navigation — Tarshish, Ophir, Elath, and Ezion- 
geber, Palmyra, Arabians, Genoese, and Ve- 
netians. 

MEMORANDUM OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Feel more confidence, as well as curiosity, 
about India. Can converse with and draw out 
my Indian friends to advantage. Know more 
about the ingenuity and power of man. Must 
compare pyramids, railways, and Indian tanks. 
Did not know there was so much curious 
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knowledge in 0. T. B^in to observe the 
natural productions, customs, &c, of the Book 
of Job. Bead some of lie "Scripture Her- 
balist'' about the plants and trees ; also looked 
into " Natural History of the Bible :" surprised 
at finding so many curiouB things which never 
struck me before. Herschel's proof (Nat Phil, 
p. 61) of the insignificance of the labor which 
raised the great pyramid, compared with the 
weekly expense of stetai power in our foun- 
denes. 
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AND CHARACTERIZED. 



CHAPTER I. 

XKCOURAGXICXNTS TO STUDY AND RXADIKO. 

I SHOULD now consider that I had given my 
class of readers their full share of attention, 
were it not that, profiting by the example of 
Molierfe, who used to judge of the probable 
success of his comedies by the degree they 
excited the risible faculties of his old house- 
keeper, I read these pages to one of the young 
fidends for whose use they are designed, and 
was told, "that it is not so easy to find the 
answers to the various questions which we 
shoiQd like to ask in reading travels ; for too 
many authors assimie that what is familiar to 
themselves is familiar to their readers." 

This remark leads me to give some general 
notions as to the use of OyelopsBdias, Gazetteers, 
Biographical Dictionaries, and other books of 
reference. 

We just mentioned India; East India Com- 
pany ; Olive ; Hastings ; Comwallia j Wellesley ; 
writers ; cadets. On each of these heads you 

10 
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may consult the "Penny Cyclopaedia," wliicfa 
excels all others in the variety of its subjects. 
You can read each article, more or less atten- 
tively, according to the degree of interest which 
casual notices of those topics in books or con- 
versation have excited. When you have read 
them all, cast your eye again over the article 
on India, and you will feel that the several 
parts of your newly -acquired knowledge have 
a propensity to " fall in," as the drill sergeants 
say, and find their proper places in the main 
line which this sketch of Indian history has 
marked out. And probably allusions to Tippoo 
Saib, Hyder Ali, Brahmins, Buddhism, Caste, 
and other subjects, will lead you to read the 
separate articles upon these topics also, and I 
will venture to propise you will rise from your 
studies with feelings of considerable satisfaction. 
Having once mustered courage to plunge into 
the ocean of learning, if you cannot swim at 
first, you will acquire a sense of your own 
buoyancy, and more easily resolve to try again. 
When the splashing and floundering is over for 
the first time, you will feel some confidence in 
society, and listen to catch a hint from- the 
greater advancements of others. Many a boy 
would never have learned to swim had it not 
been for some companions who tempted him 
just to try one dip. Many a man would have 
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goBie through a whole life subject to that creep- 
ing sense of inferiority, which is the every^day 
punishment of ignorance, had not some reading 
companions led him to take the first step, which 
carried him so much further than he expected, 
that he was emboldened to try a second, and at 
length to join the busy throng, in which powers 
unknown, because untried, made him firm and 
foremost 

With this beginning in Indian history, take 
another Cyclopaedia, the " Britannica," or "Me- 
tropolitana," or "Americana," and look out for 
the same articles. Then look for India in a 
Gazetteer, and the names of men in a Biographi- 
cal Dictionary :* to the end of these articles are 
usually added the names of authors from whom 
more information may be derived. By this 
method you may soon make an extensive col- 
lection of facts. I say of fotjcts^ for sound, 
mature, well-digested knowledge is not the 
growth of a* day: facts to the mind are like 
food to the body ; digestion and strength depend 
on the constitution, mental or physical. 

After reading long histories, or lives of dis- 
tinguished characters, most young readers find 

* A really good Biographical Dictionary of convenient 
fiize is yet a desideratum. Mr. Putnam's "Cyclopaddia of 
Biography," edited by Godwin, or Dr. Blake's "Biographical 
Dictionary," will answer for all ordinary purposes. — Am. Ed. 
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that they rise with a knowledge more confttsed 
than accurate, and that even certain plain and 
obvious questions, such as the age at which 
certain men attained celebrity; at what times 
particular changes happened; what circum- 
stances led to certain events, and other thin^ 
of interest, escape observation, from the many 
pages among which the required information is 
interspersed. These the compendious articles 
of a Cyclopaedia, or Biographical Dictionary, 
are peculiarly suited to supply; to prevent 
wandering thoughts, and losing the thread of 
the subject, I find it useful to read a short out- 
line before I commence a life in two or three 
volumes. Also, for the most part, I keep books 
of reference at hand, and turn at once to the 
name of any unknown person introduced. 

Again, magazines and reviews often contain 
concise accounts of campaigns, political ques- 
tions, and the present policy and interests of 
different nations. Some allowance may be 
made for the political bias of reviewers ; still 
they are as likely to be fair in their opinions, 
and accurate in their fects, as other authors. 
Nor must we forget, that, with the exception 
of novels, magazines are now nearly the only 
channel by which an author can publish his 
opinions with the least prospect of remunera- 
tion ; and therefore it is not too much to say, 
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4hat a store of facts, and series of reflections, 
which would have made a plausible appearance 
in two volumes octavo, are often cut down to 
the length of a single essay in the "Edinburgh/' 
or "Quarterly," or "North American," and 
gain no little vigor from the pruning. The 
chief value of the magazines is, that they give 
US the benefit of early information. Bacon 
says, that " reading makes the full man, and 
conversation the ready man ;" and Johnson says 
of conversation, that it supplies only scraps, 
and that we must read books to learn a whole 
subject : then Bacon goes on to say, that " writ- 
ing makes the exact man." The digesting and 
arrangement of knowledge are two points which 
should never be lost sight of by the literary 
adviser : so, while I would urge the advice of 
Bacon to the letter, and encourage the more 
practised student with the old maxim, nulla 
dies sine lined (no day without a line), I would 
further obsej^e, that the use of a short compen- 
dium will tend to that habit of exactness which 
writing more fully promotes. 

Besides cyclopaedias, gazetteers, biographical 
dictionaries, and magazines, there are many 
other works furnished like the magazines with 
indices, and readily available as books of refer- 
ence. I have already mentioned Blackstone's 

** Commentaries," which, though I cannot speak 

10* 
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of it as a work of general interest to the young^ 
contains, as a glance at its index will show, 
many things to solve questions which arise in 
the study of history. Chancellor Kent's and 
Justice Story's Commentaries are equally 
worthy of being consulted. Again, biographies 
are good books of reference — about the Refor- 
mation, the lives of Wiclif, Luther, Cranmer, 
Jewel, Knox, Calvin ; about the Methodists, 
Southey's " Life of Wesley ;" or Whitehead's 
Wesley ; about the question of slavery in the 
West Indies, "The Life of Wilberforce ;" 
about military matters, the lives of Marl- 
borough, Wellington, Napoleon, Washington, 
Taylor, Scott, &c. ; about naval alfairs, Rodney, 
Earl St. Vincent, Nelson, Perry, Decatur, Bain* 
bridge, &c. — severally contain much informa- 
tion, to which an index or table of contents 
will direct. You have only to inquire what 
celebrated men are connected with the matter 
in question, or were contemporaneous with 
given events, and you will generally find that 
their biographies contain their opinions, together 
with such explanation or history of the subject 
as is requisite to make those opinions under- 
stood. Of all biographies none is more valuable 
as a book of reference for a particular period, 
than Boswell's " Life of Johnson." During the 
middle of the last century, nearly every con- 
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spicuoas character, or memorable incident of 
that and of many preceding ages, passed suc- 
cessively in review before the severe judgment 
of him, who was confessedly one of the wisest 
of men, and has been faithfully recorded by a 
biographer, of whom a writer in the "Quar- 
terly" has truly said, "It is scarcely more 
practicable to find another Boswell than another 
Johnson." 

As to finding out allusions, avoiding confii- 
sion, and solving other difficulties incidental to 
stady, I have now said enough. But all 
methods must give place to those to which 
each person is prompted by a sense of his own 
deficiencies. Read with all courage and confi- 
dence ; though you wander fi-om your path for 
a time, you will have the more pleasure in 
finding your way at last. If you cannot re- 
member all you read, you will remember the 
sources of information for another day. The 
next thing to knowing the contents of a book, 
is knowing the use of it. 

One of my young Mends again asks, " Does 
all my learning go for nothing ? I have read 
many books, but know none accurately ; still I 
feel a degree of confidence when their contents 
are the subjects of conversation." Certainly 
not for nothing : this confidence is worth some- 
thing ; you have gained at least the habit of 
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reading : if you stop where you are, knowledge 
without accuracy is like an estate encumbered 
with debt and subject to deductions. But it in 
feir to hope, on striking a balance, something 
will remain ; or, even if bankrupt quite, it is 
well to have, as they say in the mercantile 
world, a good connection and habits of business; 
in other words, a general acquaintance with 
authors, and all the stores they can severally 
supply, and also habits of application to begin 
again with greater advantage. So I would 
console my very many young friends who are 
in this predicament with the assurance, that 
they have probably made a useful survey for 
future operations, and worn down so many 
rough edges, that, in retracing their former 
steps, they will have more time to look out for 
objects of interest, and fewer obstacles to daunt 
their energies. 

Although the first glance at the following 
pages might lead my readers to think I intended 
to imitate Dufresnoy, who, after laying down a 
course of historical study, mildly added, " the 
time required is ten years ;" yet be it remem- 
bered that I stipulate for no length of labor : I 
only request that you will employ your usual 
hours of reading, few or many, with the method 
here proposed, and on such subjects as suit the 
peculiar bent of your inclination. Thus in one 
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year you may achieve more than nineteen out 
of twenty of your neighbors achieve in ten; 
for at least that proportion of the community 
read without any system or definite object in 
view, but carry on a desultory campaign like 
that of the Greeks around Troy, who, as Thu- 
cydides says, were foraging when they ought 
to have been fighting, or there would have been 
no ten years' siege. "Divide and conquer," is 
a maxim in one sense wise, in another foolish. 
Victory depends on dividing, and choosing one 
point of attack, and then concentrating all our 
powers upon it ; therefore the following chapters 
contain many subjects, and each subject several 
divisions, that every reader may select accord- 
ing to his taste. On each division, works are 
recommended requiring different degrees of 
industry and talent, to suit every capacity ; and, 
again, the works are so chosen and arranged, 
and accompanied with such explanations, that 
every hour expended shall bring its hour's 
worth. " The many-aproned sons of mechani- 
cal life," of whom Bums speaks, may spend 
their Saturday evenings according to these 
directions, and learn something complete, with 
a beginning, middle, and end, in full assurance 
that when they have more leisure time they 
may go on adding and enlarging, without pull- 
ing any of their work to pieces. The university 
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student will find standard works, and a course 
of reading, sanctioned by the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the first judges of literary labor : in 
twelve hours a •week stolen from his ethics or 
diflerential calculus, he may attain a considera- 
ble accession of that kind of knowledge which 
will save him from the shame of being a mere 
scholar, deep in the past and ignorant of the 
present ; of that knowledge, too, which he could 
not forego without positive prejudice to his 
advancement in any career of public life. 

I have not the slightest fear that any student 
worthy the name will abandon the course of 
reading here recommended when once he has 
fairly tried it. Indeed, the first step is all I 
ask. A clergyman of mj acquaintance chanced, 
some years since, to take up a little book on 
Astronomy : from this, as a centre, the rays of 
his curiosity shot forth on all sides : and he is 
now a man of great scientific attainments. 

Reader, try one book. Many a man who at 
first felt as much diffidence of his own capacities 
as you can feel, and argued, " Where is the use 
of my reading ? what will the little that / can 
do be worth ?" has found a first book lead to a 
second, and a second to a third, and he has been 
thankful for the friendly hint which prompted 
his earliest efforts. 

One of my most intimate friends was induced 
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to study Grecian history on the principle here 
recommended of beginning with an outline, and 
filling in by degrees. Encouraged by his un- 
expected progress, he has since, by the same 
method, attained a considerable knowledge of 
numerous subjects. 

Reader, study one subject well. Did you never 
hear the remark, "How strange this man, so 
profound in his favorite science, should find 
time for so much else besides!" The habits 
of attention, method, reflection, and analysis 
formed in exhausting one of the subjects, will 
invest others with such attractions that, even in 
their deepest parts, they may rivet attention in 
spite of the fireside prattle, and fill up any spare 
five minutes while the cloth is being laid, or the 
tea drawing. 

After what I have said in the First Part it 
does not seem necessary to enlarge on these 
matters here. I shall now, rather, ask you to 
take up the study of History, which I propose 
to consider under the following divisions : — 

"of the United States, 
of Great Britain, 



History 



Modem 



I of the Continent, 
I of 



Ancient 



British India, 
' of Rome, 
of Greece, 

of the Egyptians, Persians, and other 
ancient nations. 
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First, let us suppose you decide on a branch 
of modem history, and would begin with the 
history of your own country. 



CHAPTER n. 

OK THB BTUDT 07 THB HISTOBT 07 THS 
UNITED STATES OF AMVBIOA. 

This I regard as 'of prime importance to every 
American, and he ought to be perfectly at home 
here if any where. The number of years over 
which the history extends is not very great, the 
divisions and periods are readily marked off and 
characteristic, the materials for obtaining accu- 
rate information are quite abundant and satis- 
factory, and the interesting incidents of every 
description are unsurpassed by those in the 
history of any country in the world. Consider 
it a point of honor, whatever other history you 
read or study, to be master of that of your own 
country. You can readily do it if you will take 
the trouble ; and I assure you that if you do 
take the needful trouble, you will be well repaid 
for all your labor. 

I would advise you to form as clear an idea 
as you can of the whole field before you begin 
to study into particulars, or endeavor to satisfy 
F 11 
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yourself on special portions. Beside the gen- 
eral and natural divisions of the history of 
our country into Colonial History, History of 
the Ee volution, and History of the United 
States under the Federal Constitution, you will 
find it convenient to subdivide somewhat in 
this way: — 

1. Discovery of America; Northmen; Voyages of Co- 
lumbus, Yespuccius, Cabot, &c 

2. Settlement of the Colonies. 

3. Causes which led to the Revolt of the Colonies; 
Declaration of Independence. 

4. Revolutionary War. 

5. Administration of Washington. 

6. Administrations of his successors to the end of the 
Sixteenth Congress (1820); War of 1818; Missouri Com- 
promise. 

7. Administrations since that of Monroe ; War with 
Mexico ; Acquisition of California. 

Begin with a compendious history, like Hale's, 
Goodrich's, Willson's, or Willard's School His- 
tory. Endeavor to arrange the necessary dates 
and prominent facts in your mind, according to 
some system which you may adopt, so that you 
can be sure of them at every stage of your pro- 
gress. Make an Outline History for yourself 
if you choose and have the patience, or draw 
carefully a Historical Tree for use in filling up 
hereafter. Then take any period you feel most 
interested in, and fill up your outline to any 
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extent yon desire, or add leaves and branches 
to your Historical Tree. You can either begin 
and go through a chronological study of History 
from the earliest period down to the present 
time, or you can read and study, as inclination 
prompts, about those particular parts of Ameri- 
can History which you may think most inter- 
esting and valuable. 

One thing you must let me advise you ; don't 
undertake too much at a time. You can do 
wonders by system, by division of labor, by 
studying with attention and when you are fully 
alive and interested; otherwise you will not 
make the progress you desire, and which is en- 
tirely within your reach. 

As to books ; when you have mastered some 
compendium or outline, then you may find 
profit in consulting the following works on 
American History, which are named because 
of their high character and the fullness with 
which they have treated the subject. 

Irving's " Life and Voyages of Columbus ;" 
Prescott's " Ferdinand and Isabella ;" 
Wheaton's "History of the Northmen ;" 
Graham's " History of the United States from 
the planting of the British Colonies to their As- 
sumption of Independence ;" 

Botta's "War of American Independence;" 
Bancroft's " History of the United States ;" 
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Hildreth's "History of the United States." 

Of course it is not expected that you will 
undertake to read or study the whole of each 
of these elaborate works; I mention them as 
the standard authorities, and as the sources 
whence you may draw information, on any of 
the topics alluded to on p. 122. 

In connection with these larger works read 
Marshall's or Sparks's Life of Washington ; 
Wirt's Patrick Henry; Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, bj his son ; Life of Jeiferson ; Life 
of John Jay; Life of Franklin, by Sparks; 
Kennedy's Life of Wirt; Garland's Life of 
John Randolph ; Life of Henry Clay, of Daniel 
Webster, of J. 0. Calhoun ; Lives of Eminent 
Men celebrated in American History (3 vols. 
12mo.), as Stark, Fulton, Cabot, Hudson, Put- 
nam, Wayne, Montgomery, and others; Sparks's 
Series of American Biography (10 vols. 12mo.). 

Read also Parkman's "Conspiracy of Pon- 
liac;" Irving's "Conquest of Florida;" O'Calla- 
han's New York ; Brodhead's History of New 
York ; Belknap's New Hampshire ; Williams's 
Vermont ; Ramsay's South Carolina ; Marbois's 
Louisiana ; and other State Histories, and His- 
torical Collections,* which may fall in your way. 

Also, consult IngersoU's War of 1812, and 
Mr. Headley's book on the same period ; Major 
Ripley's " War in Mexico f Life of General 
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Taylor; Life of General Scott; Henry's Cam- 
paign Sketches of the War in Mexico ; &c. 

When you have satisfied yourself with ex- 
amining or studying these works, you can 
readily guide your future course by the solid 
information you will have acquired respecting 
the history, progress, and present condition of 
our great and highly-favored country.* 

* As Mr. Pycrofb has taken occasion, when treating of the 
study of English History, to enlarge considerably upon the 
general principles which should guide the student in his 
choice of particular periods or portions of history for very 
thorottgh study^ I beg leave to refer the reader to his remarks 
on pp. 128, 129 ; mutatis mtUandiSy what is there said wiU 
apply to the study of American as well as English History, 
It will also help to excuse the meagreness of the present^ 
chapter which I have ventured to insert in this place.— • 
Ax. £o. 

11* 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

The first step, as I have before observed, is 
to read some History of England through. A 
man of mature and disciplined mind, long used 
to laborious application, should read one of the 
larger and more elaborate histories, as Hume 
and Smollett's, continued to the present time ; or 
Hallam's ; or Turner's ; or the Pictorial History 
of England ; &c. But this is not to be expected 
of more than a few. 

The outline History of England by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
140 clear, lively, duodecimo pages, is suited for 
every man, woman, and child.* Even the hard- 
headed scholar will find this outline useful to 
give a comprehensive view of the whole. Only 
let him not stop here. Keightley's History, in 
2 vols, duodecimo, or Sir J. Mackintosh's, or 
Goldsmith's, may be read next. It will be easier 
still, to read the little History again as &r as 

* See note, p, 28. 
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Henry Vn., and the rest in Keightley : next, 
read in Hume any reign, war, or negotiation, 
which excites your curiosity, and so strengthen 
the stem of your tree, as before explained, as 
much as you please. That you may have the 
satisfaction of tracing its gradual growth, make 
a memorandum on the simple drawing by which 
this tree is represented, just as the works of 
Eapin, Lingard, and other narrators of the same 
events are wholly, or partially, read to combat 
or corroborate the views of Hume. 

So far then you have been instructed how to 
gain a more or less substantial outline of English 
history. To strengthen your mental powers, 
and to multiply your literary stores, so far as to 
be invincible at every point of so long a line, is 
not much more easy to effect or more judicious 
to attempt, than to man the wall of China. Like 
a good general, be content to concentrate your 
forces — to " divide" off and " conquer," first one 
part, and then another. You may be agreeably 
surprised by finding lliat the intermediate parts, 
when left by themselves, are less formidable 
than they appear, and readily, give way as you 
become a more practised assailant. Consider 
that so far you have reconnoitred the general 
&ce of the country : the next thing is to select 
one portion for a more searching and minute ex* 
amination. 
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The leading principles on which you sTiould 
choose a portion of history to be made a strong 
point for deep study are :— • 

First^ to be guided by your own taste and 
curiosity : to sail into the wide ocean of truth, 
go with the current of your nature. 

Secondly^ to choose, according to your own 
necessities, whatever will be useful in business 
or give you confidence in society. As a general 
rule, read what others read. Conversation is 
often more improving than books ; therefore, 
read to profit by conversation* If you would 
be improved by a visit to France, you must 
learn French ; if by a visit to Englalnd, you 
must learn something about our mother coun- 
try ; if by joining any particular society, 
whether of men of business, men of science, 
or men of literature, you must study, if not 
the language, at least the thoughts and topics 
of such society. You will otherwise feel as 
much out of your element as a sheriffs chaplain 
when dining with the judge on his circuit. 

Thirdly, to read subjects which afford most 
matter for reflection. To be wise is both the 
surest and most profitable way to seem wisie. 
Eead those subjects which involve most prin- 
ciples. Principles are the most handy, con- 
vertible, portable, and prolific of all spec'es of 
literary property ; therefore. 
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Fourthly^ read one good comprehensive ac- 
count of a revolution, protracted war, or other 
ever-recurring phenomena of human society. 
Then, ex uno disce omnia, that is, gain so inti- 
mate a knowledge of one that you may antici- 
pate the chief characteristics of all. This was 
the secret of Edmund Burke's attainments. 
His letter to Lord Charlemont at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, is con- 
sidered to evince almost the power of prophecy. 
Niebuhr had so deeply studied Roman history, 
that he ventured to assert, after a lapse of about 
2000 years, an opinion of the early constitution 
of Rome in direct contradiction to classical 
authorities. By the recovery of some lost 
books of Cicero de Republic^, his conclusion 
was proved correct. One of my friends was 
assured by Niebuhr, that before he had read 
the summary of a lost decade of Livy, he wrote 
down the substance of what it contained. An- 
other illiistration of how far a little good intel- 
lectual coin may be made to go, is afforded by 
Gibbon, chap, xxxi., in which he conjectures 
the history of the unrecorded years between 
the withdrawing of the Romans from Britain 
and the descent of the Saxons. 

These are the leading principles on which 
you should select " a strong point" in history ; 
and on which I have selected, by way of exam- 
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jple and illustration, the following portions : — 

1st, The early history till about the time of 
the Conquest. 

2dly, The era of the middle ages, including 
the feudal system, chivalry, and the crusades. 

3dly, The beginning of modern history, 
marked by the art of printing, the use of gun- 
powder and the compass, the discovery of 
America, and the development of the colonial 
system. 

4thly, The civil wars. 

5thly, The Revolution of 1688. 

6thly, From the accession of George III. to 
the present time. 

I will now consider these eras separately, and 
point out a course of reading upon each : and, 

First, On Early English History. This 
portion will afford amusement to one fond of 
antiquities — would constitute a good preparation 
for any university-student going to the bar, but 
is only to be recommended to those of mature 
understanding. 

Now, reader, what is your object? If you 
only wish to thicken and strengthen the lower 
part of your historical tree by other outlines of 
early history to run parallel with those already 
laid down, read a short sketch in Ty tier's 
" Universal History," also " The Eomans in 
Britain," and " The Anglo-Saxons," forming 
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one volume of the " Family Library :" to which 
the more voluminous reader may either add or 
prefer Sir F. Palgrave's, or Turner's " History 
of the Anglo-Saxons," or, which is the shortest 
of all, Hume's " Appendix on the Anglo-Saxon 
Government ;" besides, or instead of all these^ 
read Mackintosh's " History of England," on 
this period. The very profound inquirer may 
also refer to the authorities quoted in the foot- 
notes. " Chalmer's Caledonia," treating of the 
Roman period, is recommended in Professor 
Smyth's lectures, — lectures well worthy the 
attention of every reader of modern history.* 
On the Roman period read also Tacitus's Agri- 
cola; Murphy's translation was recommended 
by Edmund Burke, as one of the best in our 
language. There are also translations of Caesar 
and Suetonius, which should be consulted. 
Dr. Smyth remarks that Gibbon, c. xxxi., sup- 
plies by ingenious conjecture the history of the 
years between 400 and 449. On the Druids, 
read the account in " Caesar ;" also a concise 
history in Southey's "Book of the Church." 

* The valuable " Lectures on Modern History," by Dr. 
Wm. Smyth, have been republished in the United States, 
under the editorial care of Dr. Jared Sparks, 2 vols. 8vo. 
I would also beg leave to recommend to the reader Dr. 
Arnold's "Lectures on Modern History," as well worthy 
attentive perusal. — Am. £d. 
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For the progress of religion in those early 
times, read Southey, Churton, Lingard, Mos- 
heim, Milner ; a few pages in each. All the 
reasons for believing St. Paul came to Britain, 
and the first promulgation of the Gospel, is 
given in " Peranzabuloe," an interesting ac- 
count of an ancient church found buried in the 
sand on the coast of Cornwall. Tytler recom- 
mends Carte's " History," vol. i. b. iv. § 18, 
as containing an admirable account of Alfred 
the Oreat. The " Encyclopaedia Britannica," 
" Metropolitana," Rees's and the " Penny Cyclo- 
paedia," (which I shall quote as " the Cyclopae- 
dias,") also contain comprehensive articles on 
Anglo-Saxons, Alfred, Bede, Druids. Those 
who have access to Camden's " Britannia," to 
which many of the authors already recom- 
mended are greatly indebted, may satisfy the 
most eager curiosity. Camden, in 1582, trav- 
elled through the eastern and northern counties 
of England to survey the country and arrange 
a correspondence for the supply of further 
information. His "Remains" of a greater 
work on Britain was published 1605. Cam- 
den's reign of Elizabeth is recommended by 
Hume, as one of the best compositions of any 
English historian. Leland's " Itinerary" is also 
recommended to the curious. Camden made 
great use of it. In the reign of Henry VH. 
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leland was empowered by a commission under 

the Great Seal to search for objects of antiquity 

in the archives and libraries of all cathedrals, 

abbeys, priories, &c., and spent six years in 

collecting materials for the " Archaeology of 

England and Wales." 

I limit my recommendations as much as pos- 
sible to books which may be easily procured. 
Many other works, quite as instructive as the 
preceding, I omit, because any reader who 
attends to these directions may, by a little 
inquiry, ascertain the value of every work 
within his reach. Almost all of the above 
works give their authorities, and contain inci- 
dental remarks on the sources from which more 
extensive information may be derived. 

To those who have a real love of learning let 
me observe, that Ingulphus, secretary to Wil- 
liam I., wrote the " History of the Monastery 
of Croyland," with many particulars of the 
English kings from 664 to 1091. William of 
Malmesbury wrote most laudably, as he said, 
" not to show his learning, but to bring to light 
things covered with the rubbish of antiquity," 
a history of Old England from 449 to 1126 ; 
also a Church History and Life of St. Aldhelm. 
The venerable Bede, early in the eighth cen- 
tury, wrote an Ecclesiastical History by aid. of 
correspondence, when there was no penny post- 
12 
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age, with all the monasteries in the heptarchy I 
All these works have been under the hand of 
the compiler and the spoiler, that is, as Bacon 
would say, the moths have been at them ; but 
away with these dilutions and drink at the 
fountain. 

The second portion of English history worthy 
of deep study is what is commonly reckoned 

The Middle Ages. This comprehends the 
Feudal System, Chivalry, and the Crusades. 

This era may be also profitably selected by 
university students and men of liberal educa- 
tion. A knowledge of the feudal system is of 
the first importance. Chivalry and the cru- 
sades must be examined more particularly in 
respect of their causes and effects on civiliza- 
tion. 

On the Feudal System read a chapter in Black- 
stone's Commentaries, voi. i. ; also Tytler, b. vi. 
c. 2. ; and Hume's second Appendix ; also 
Hallam's Middle Ages. Dr. Smyth strongly 
recommends the account in Stewart's View of 
Society. Bacon's Henry VII. I can strongly 
recommend ; also .part of Montesquieu. My 
readers must not take fright at seeing so many 
books on the same subject. Most of my refer- 
ences are only to a few pages out of several 
volumes, and these easily found by an index or 
summary. Learn the facts and arguments of 
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one treatise Hioroughly during hours of study, 
and the rest will be easy enough for " hours 
of idleness." No light reading rivets attention 
'so much as dissertations on those topics about 
which study has excited a spirit of inquiry. 

On Chivalry^ as well as the feudal system and 
the crusades, Hallam's Middle Ages is of the 
first authority. MHl's History of Chivalry is 
much admired. The very popular author, Mr. 
James, has written the History of Chivalry, as 
also the lives of Eichard'I. and the Black 
Prince, from which much useful information 
may be derived. These works, as well as 
Horace Smith's Tales of the Early Ages, com- 
bine amusement with instruction. On Chivalry 
read also Gibbon, ch. Iviii. Of Gibbon let me 
say once for all, that as a man he is guilty of 
the meanness of having turned aside from the 
line of his history to defame Christianity, which 
lie well knew, with all his infidelity, has always 
been the richest of man's earthly blessings. 
As a historian, even Niebuhr praised the depth 
of his research, and the clearness of his 
views. Blackstone quoted him with respect. 
The profound learning of his great work, 
and the sagacity of his conclusions, are indis- 
putable. 

Of the Crusades^ a good short account is given 
in Tytler's Universal History, book vi. c. 9. 
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Eobertson's Introduction to his Charles V., may 
also be read. The most complete work is 
xmdoubtedly Michaud's History of the Cru- 
sades, 3 vols. 12mo. If opportunity offer, 
you may read the articles in the Cyclopaedias, 
or either of them, upon the Feudal System, 
Chivalry, and the Crusades ; and consult, gen- 
erally, Brande's Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. 

The third portion of English History to be 
made a strong point is, — 

The Period of the Eeformation, and the 
commencement of modern history. 

On the Reformation in England read Southey's 
" Book of the Church." Those who have little 
time may read the small volume on the Eefor- 
mation in England, by the Eev. J. A. Spencer, 
D. D., or Eev. I. J. Blunt's 12mo. vol. on 
the same subject. Consult one or more of the 
Cyclopaedias. Dr. Smyth's "Lecture" is very 
useful. Lives of the Eeformers, as Wiclif, 
Cranmer, &c., will make a profitable variety. 
Select also the appropriate parts of Short's 
" Church History," Milner, and Mosheim. The 
labor will be less than you would suppose : an 
accurate knowledge of the narrative of one 
virtually exhausts the difficulties of all. While 
these authors give a true Protestant account, 
Lingard's "History of England" will show 
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what can be said by a Roman Catholic, and 
in Hume's " History" you see the sjubject 
treated by a man who, caring for neither side, 
delighted to expose the faults, offences, and 
crimes of both. Read also Sir J. Mackintosh's 
"Life of Sir Thomas More," and the same 
biography in Lord Campbell's "Lives of the 
Chancellors." Burnet's " History of the Re- 
formation in England" is allowed to be a very 
full and authentic account. It was written in 
1679, at the times described by Sir Walter 
Scott in " Peveril of the Peak." For the Re- 
formation in Scotland, compare Robertson's and 
Scott's Scotland. Dr. Smyth strongly recom- 
mends Dr. M'Crie's work. Add the life of 
Ejiox, and selections from Fox's " Martyrs." 

On the Times of Henry YIIL^ and indeed on 
every other period, consult Miss Strickland's 
" Queens," also " The Pictorial History of Eng- 
land," especially for a view of the state of 
society. Think of the times when more than 
70,000 criminals were executed in a single reign. 
Well may we read, " the common sort of people 
were not much counted of, but sturdy knaves 
were hung up apace." 

On the Discovery of America^ the most easy 
and entertaining reading will be Robertson's 
" America," and the " Life of Columbus," by 
Washington Irving. Heeren's " Colonial Sya- 

12* 
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tern and Modern History," is chiefly valuable 
to more profound readers."*^ 

The fourth portion of English History for 
extensive reading is 

The Period of the Civil Wars. 

Begin with Hume's " Charles I. and the 
Commonwealth." Dr. Smyth's "Lecture on 
the Civil Wars" will draw attention to the 
leading points, and direct your reading. Then 
the practised student will take Clarendon's 
" Eebellion." Sir W. Scott recommended it to 
his son as a book replete with wisdom, in a 
style somewhat prolix, but usually nervous and 
energetic. For many readers it is too long; 
but since its author combined a power of strik- 
ing portraiture, and an intimate knowledge of 
the human heart, with deep political wisdom, 
and since he stood in a position which, nearly 
from first to last, gave a general view both of 
grand movements and secret springs of action, 
the work of this great man is one which no 
person of literary taste must long delay to 
read. Harris's " Lives of Charles I. and Crom- 
well" will give the view of an able writer of 
opposite views from those advocated by Claren- 
don. See also Forster's " Lives of the States- 

* Dr. W. C. Taylor's "Manual of Modern History" ia 
well worth having at hand in the study of the yarious 
periods named. — ^Am. Ed. 
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men of the Commonweal tli," and Carlyle's 
"Letters of Cromwell." The notes to these 
lives show great research, and are longer than 
the text. Godwin, in his " Times of Charles 
I. and the Eepublic," follows on the same side. 
Neal^s " History of the Puritans" is reckoned 
good, and on the whole reliable. The first 
volume of Macaulay's "History of England" 
gives a clear and masterly summing up of all 
that could be said against the king. This, with 
Miss Strickland's ''Life of Henrietta Maria," 
will interest even the dullest reader. Burnet's 
p " Own Times" is certainly what Dr. Johnson 
termed it — ^most entertaining chit-chat of a man. 
who went everywhere, and talked to every 
one. The first part, containing exclusively the 
result of his personal observation, is the most 
entertaining. " Hudibras," with Dr. Nash's 
notes, Dryden's *' Absalom and Achitophel," 
and Milton's prose works, may be read in con- 
nection ; as also Sir W. Scott's " Woodstock." 
Miss Aikin's ** Charles I." is very ably written. 
Short's "History," as well as Southey's "Book," 
will show the state of the Church. Eead the 
"Memorials of Whitelock," a lawyer whose 
opinion was taken about ship-money, who 
served in the parliamentary army, and was ap- 
pointed one of the council of state. Also 
"Memoirs of Holies," who was a playfellow 
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of Charles L in his childhood; head of the 
Presbyterian party ; lieutenant of the parlia- 
mentary forces, and raised to the peerage by 
Charles II. The " Memoirs of Ludlow," an- 
other leader of the Eepublicans, are full of 
interest ; as also are those of Hutchinson. The 
"Life of Monk" usually read is that by Dr. 
Gumble, his chaplain, who once served on the 
republican, but afterwards wrote on the royal 
side. Guizot's " Monk" and his " History of 
the English Revolution of 1640," are very well 
worth examining. 

The *' Diary" of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to 
the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles 11. and 
James II., extending over they ears of the Res- 
toration, the plague of London, and the fire of 
London, are invaluable illustrations of the man- 
ners of the 17th century. 

The fifth Portion is the Revolution" op 
1688. 

Dr. Smyth's twentieth " Lecture," will serve 
as a guide, mark an outline, and quicken obser- 
vation. Keightley's " History" gives an accu- 
rate knowledge of the course of events. Consult 
the opinions of Blackstone, Mackintosh, Hall am, 
and Russell on this point. Burke's opinion 
will be found in his " Letters on the French 
Revolution." Burnet's " Own Times" is in 
favor of William, to whom he was chaplain. 
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The "Diary of the Years 1687, 1688, 1689, 
and 1690," by Clarendon, son of the Chancellor, 
is in favor of James IL As he was averse to 
popery, he lost the privy seal, but he would 
not take the oaths to William III. Sir D. Dal- 
rymple, much respected by Dr Johnson and his 
circle, published " Annals of Scotland to the 
Accession of the Stuarts," recommended by Dr. 
Smyth, as also are the " Memoirs of Sir J. 
Reresby." Hallam's "Constitutional History" 
should be consulted ; also the " Stuart Papers," 
and memoirs and letters of all contemporaries. 
The " Memoirs of Evelyn," who held office in 
the reign of James II., are very curious. For 
more directions, read Smyth's twenty-second 
" Lecture" on William III. Eead also Macau- 
lay's " History of England from James IL," a 
work of acknowledged genius, vivid, stirring, 
and graphic. It has been severely criticized, 
and notwithstanding its undoubted merits, it 
needs to be read with some moderation and 
caution. See the article against it in the 
" Quarterly," and the reply in the " Edinburgh 
Review." 

The sixth select Portion of English 
History extends from the accession of George 
III., in 1760, to the present time. 

Cats do not see till nine days old. Boys and 
girls attain nearly double that number of years 
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before they quite open their (minds') eyes. At 
that critical period they will only give reasona- 
ble proof of being quite awake, if they ask the 
time of day and what the people who were 
awake before them are about; "Where are 
we ? what is going on ? Let us know all about 
the present, and enough of the past, to make 
the present intelligible." For the information 
of this class of inquirers I would recommend 
my sixth selection of English history. 

Begin by reading this part of history in Gold- 
smith ; then take Miller's " George III.," which 
I have before described, (p. 30,) and select 
according to your own curiosity. The other 
continuous histories of George III. are, Bel- 
sham's, to the year 1793, and Adolphus's. Mr. 
Hughes's " Continuation" is greatly to be rec- 
ommended. The " Life of George lY.," by Dr. 
Croly, may be read as "a novel. The "Annual 
Register" is a very valuable series of records. 
It has been written by very able men : Edmund 
Burke wrote the historical parts for thirty years, 
beginning in 1758 ; and for years after it was 
written, under his direction, by Ireland. The 
" Gentleman's Magazine" is of the same kind 
of authority. It aiforded Dr. Johnson his chief 
employment and support in 1738 and many 
following years. The " Annual Biography," 
as well as the "Edinburgh Review," "Quar- 
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terly Magazine," and " Blackwood," will most 
pleasantly and profitably supply and strengthen 
many a link in your chain of reading. It were 
scarcely too much to say, that if we make good 
use of the cyclopaedias and periodicals above 
mentioned, we shall not require many other 
modern publications. 

From Lord Brougham's "Statesmen" we may 
gain a great accession to our knowledge of later 
times, of which we shall make three subdivi- 
sions. 

The first extends from the accession of George 
HI. to the French Revolution, 

In this period fill up your outline with the 
" Annual Kegister" and " Gentleman's Maga- 
zine," and then read the " Life of Burke ;" that 
by Prior may serve, but it is not very good. 
Head Dr. Johnson's " Taxation no Tyranny ;" 
also his " Parliamentary Speeches ;" positively 
Aw, for he did not report but composed them, 
as you may see in a few most amusing pages in 
Hawkins's "Life," pp. 122-129, quoted in 
Croker's Boswell, i. 169-172. Eead the lives 
of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, and others. I need not 
always specify which biography is considered 
best. Biographical dictionaries and cyclopaedias 
often contain accounts of all, though concise. 
Do not be dismayed because you see works in 
fonr or five octavos each on your friends' tables. 
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Choose books which you feel that you can re- 
member, not those which others read. Jimius's 
" Letters" are so often quoted, that you should 
know something of them. The authorship is 
discussed in Brougham's " Characters," voL i, 
as well as in " Sketches of Credulity and Im- 
posture." Original letters of the Kings of 
England have been published by Sir H. Ellis, 
also by J. 0. Hall i well. 

Secondly^ On the French Revolution and the 
Peninsular War ; when you know the outline 
from the general histories, read the first two 
volumes of "Scott's Napoleon," which shows 
the long train of causes ; then, if the other 
volumes are too long, read Napoleon's Life, by 
Lockhart, or Hazlitt, or by one of the French 
writers. Segur's Russian Campaign is as inteiv 
esting as any novel. Proceed with the lives 
of Burke, Sheridan, and Wilberforce ; and the 
life of Erskine, in the " Lives of Eminent 
Lawyers," in Lardner's " Cyclopaedia." The 
actions by sea are related in Southey's "Life 
of Nelson," and some in the lives of Earls St. 
Vincent, Howe, and Collingwood; and the 
actions by land in Southey's and Napier's 
" Peninsular War," the " Life of Sir T. Picton," 
and " Despatches of Wellington." You may 
add, of course, memoirs of any contemDoraT^ 
public ch^^'^'^^'"'"" 
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I%e third subdivision of this part of history 
extends Jrom the end of the war to the present time. 

The " Annual Biography," " Annual Regis* 
ter," and periodicals, are almost the only source 
of information. The " Penny Cyclopaedia," 
and articles in Chambers's "Library," give very 
late news: other information must be sought 
in the latest memoirs of distinguished char- 
acters. 

The practice of " reading and skipping" is so 
liable to abuse, that I must qualify it with a 
few observations. Read with a given object in 
view, and skip not all that is difficult, but all 
that is irrelevant. A few standard authors 
must be read from end to end ; but many books 
may be read like a newspaper, which we search 
for information on certain points, passing by 
every article unsuited to our peculiar taste and 
curiosity. Bacon says, " Some books are to be 
tasted, some few chewed and digested." A 
book is like a guide, whom we leave when he 
has shown us what we want, not at all ashamed 
at not following him to his journey's end. For 
instance, if you wished to read ten different 
accounts of the Reformation ; after reading one 
attentively, you would see at a glance that a 
second contained whole pages of facts which 
you already knew, and would therefore skip 
nnless you wished to refresh your memoTTi 
a as 
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In taking np a third account joa would "find 
many, not only of the fects, but of the argo* 
ments, the same ; and*by the time you had read 
a fourth or fifth, you would look rather to the 
table of contents than to the pages, and turn 
only to the parts in which you expected more 
particulars. Again, the lives of Nelson, Howe^ 
Earl St. Vincent, and others, I remarked, would 
give information about the British Navy. Bead- 
ing with this view, you would skip whole 
chapters about the wars in which these admirals 
were engaged, if you had read them elsewhere, 
or intended to read history at some other time. 
In corroboration of this advice, let me add the 
following quotations from Dr. Smyth's " Intro- 
ductory Lecture :" — 

" This (method of reading part of books), it 
will be said, is surely a superficial way of read- 
ing history." Nothing but the impossibility of 
adopting any other course would ever have 
induced me to propose to students to read books 
in parts ; but human life does not admit of any 
other expedient. We must either read books 
of history in this manner, or not read them at 
all. " The more youthful the mind the more 
hazardous the privilege thus allowed of reading 
pages at a glance, and chapters by the table of 
contents. But the mind, after some failures 
and some experience, wUl materially improve 
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m this great and necessary art — ^the art of read- 
ing much while reading little." 
' Though I defend reading and skipping by so 
high an authority, let me add, that to indulge 
in the practice merely to evade diflSculties and 
liumor idleness and caprice, is like picking the 
plumbs out of your cake : you cloy the appe- 
tite, and find that what were otherwise a treat 
proves tasteless and insipid. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE STUDY OF THK HISTORY OF MODSBV 

EUROPE. 

The principal points are the six following:^— 

1. The Decline and Fall of the Boman 
Empire. 

2. The Revival of Learning. 

8. The Religious Wars in the Low Countries. 

4. The Thirty Years' War. 

5. The French Revolution. 

6. The History of British India, the Colonies 
of England, &c. 

The student's object will, of course, be to 
leam an outline of the whole, and to gain a 
thorough knowledge of one division at least. 
These divisions are not all that are worthy of 
attention, nor do I attempt to name all the 
authors which throw light upon them, but only 
to give such assistance, that the reader may 
select other portions of history, and authors, for 
himself. And this observation applies to everj 
subject on which I treat 
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First, On tiie Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Envpire^ the great authority is Gibbon, whom I 
have before characterized. Milman's edition is 
the best for sound readel^ ; Guizot's notes are 
also valuable. The history of the Decline and 
Fall is also given in the second volume of 
Lardner's "Cyclopaedia." The article in the 
" Cyclopaedia Britannica" is very comprehen- 
sive ; but the best of the short accounts is in 
Ty tier's " Universal History." For an account 
of Mohammed, read his " Life" by Dr. Bush, 
or Washington Irving; and read a little of 
Sale's Koran, with the Introduction, and, also, 
Carlyle's account of the impostor in his " Hero 
Worship," White's Bampton Lectures are 
quoted with deserved respect by most writers 
on the precepts of Mohammed. Dean Pri- 
deaux's Life of the same is old but good. 
Another valued authority is Ockley's History 
of the Saracens. Tytler (book vi. ch. 1.) writes 
briefly but comprehensively of Arabia and 
Mohammedanism. For the establishment of 
Christianity in the Eoman Empire, read Tytler 
(book V. ch. 4) ; read also ch. 5, 6, 7, on the 
last period of Boman History, and to learn the 
genius and character of the Gothic nations. 
The Franks, the feudal system, Charlemagne 
and his successors, the Normans, and the rise 
of the secular power of the Popes, and all 

18* 
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points of history deserving attention, are toosfc 
easily to be learned from Tytler (book vL <& 
2, 8, and 4).* The Germans, their geninSi 
laws, and customs, may profitably be read in 
the translation of Tacitns's "Germany." Dr. 
Smyth, in his second Lecture, strongly recom- 
mends Butler on the German Constitution. On 
all of these points. Gibbon may be consulted 
by means of the index or summary. 

"Then you do not take it for granted we 
shall read the whole ?" will be the exclamation 
of some student with large plans in his head. 
By no means ; the thing is not practicable for 
one out of a hundred thousand, even if it were 
desirable. Beware, then, of a plan too exten- 
sive to execute. Did you ever see a pudding 
mixed? Well, the way is this, — ^take first a 
little flour, and then a little water ; stir it well, 
till quite smooth, then add a little more, first 
of one, and then of the other, stirring and 
mixing, till quite free from lumps ; but should 
you, in your haste, throw in a second handful 
of flour before the first is well mixed, all the 
stirring of all the cooks that ever delighted in 
perquisites, will not prevent the pudding from 

• Sip James Stephen's "Lectures on the History of 
France" are well worth having at hand for eonscdtatioiL— 
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b^g Inmpy and indigestible. So the food of 
the mind, like the food of the body, must have 
due tinie for each accession to blend, amalga- 
mate, and digest. 

The second division is the Era of the Revival 
qf Learning. Suppose that millions of guineas 
long buried in some miser's garden were sud- 
denly dug up by those who little knew the 
value ; some would be trampled under foot and 
lost ; but if one hundredth part were restored 
to circulation and use, the result would be a 
madden infusion of energy and emulation among 
business men in the vicinity. Such was the 
increase of spirit and activity which followed 
the sacking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
when though 120,000 MSS. are said to have 
perished, yet many were carried away by 
scholars to other nations, who knew more of 
their value than the degenerate Greeks. This 
event happened in the middle of the 15th 
century : but Dante and Wiclif, more than 
a century before, and then Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio, who had exerted themselves to bring to 
light the gteat authors of antiquity, the former 
discovering the Epistles of Cicero, the latter 
bringing Homer from Greece to Tuscany, gave 
a promise of the general reviving of learning. 
A knowledge of this momentous era may be 
derived from the beginning of Hallam's " His- 
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tory of Literature," and part of his " 
of the Middle Ages ;" also from two chaptesi: 
of Gibbon (the 53d and 66th); from part of 
Eoscoe's " Leo X." and " Lorenzo de' Medici;'* 
also from the introduction of Bobertson's 
" Charles V." Mosheim's " State of Learning 
in the 13th and 14th Centuries," is much reo* 
ommended. Eead also especiallj, the "LiJfo' 
of Petrarch;" Vaughan's, or Le Bas's "Life 
of Wiclif;" Lives of Dante and BoccacciO|: 
in Lardner's " Cyclopaedia." Bead Shepherd'a 
" Life of Poggio," who early in the 15th cen- 
tury searched the monasteries for ancient MSSw, 
and found Quintilian, some of the speeches of 
Cicero, besides Silius Italicus, and many of the 
later writers. To these add some account of 
the art of printing ; and, for other sources of 
information, observe the authorities quoted by 
Hallam and others. 

Doubtless all these sources have been search- 
ed, and their stores reduced to a portable and 
readily accessible form by the Cyclopasdias and 
Biographical Dictionaries ; for, as literature ac- 
cumulates, it would become unwieldy, were it 
not that a constant demand for the gold with-' 
out the dross operates with general literature aa 
with laws and statutes ; that is to say, it stimu- 
lates a supply of treatises and abridgments^ 
which, like legal digests, contain enough for 
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gieneral use, and point out the sources of deeper 
knowledge. 

The third division, the Era of the Reformation^ 
will cause me to refer to some of the authorities 
connected with the Eeformation in England. 
Milner and Mosheim treat this period in the 
general course of Church History. Merle 
D'Aubign^s work is written with much warmth 
and unction ; its great merit is, that the chief 
personages are allowed to speak for themselves, 
and speak to their heart's content ; I can fancy 
D'Aubign^ in every controversy standing by 
Luther, and crying "Hear, hear!" A careful 
perusal of D' Aubignd would be a good antidote 
against popery: as to the talent of the author, 
I would say of him, as of Boswell, that there 
have been hundreds of writers of far greater 
talent who would not have treated his subject 
so well. Intelligent readers, who have not time 
to read the whole, will find it easy to omit parts 
without losing the thread of the narrative. 

Robertson's " Charles V.," Coxe's " House of 
Austria," and two chapters of Roscoe's " Leo X.," 
all bear on the same subject. The invention 
of printing and the revival of learning are of 
course closely connected with it. Indeed, with 
all the praise due to Luther and his friends, we 
must not presume that the most prominent are 
always the most efficient instruments in the 

G* 
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hands of Providence. The men wto, like Pe» 
trarch and others, contribute to the expansion 
of the human mind, and thus lay the train and 
provide the fuel, act a part of greater use, 
through self-devotion, than those who, what- 
ever be their piety and courage, merely add the 
spark. The consideration, though humbling to 
man, is no less true, that the barbarism of the 
Turks, in disengaging and setting free the pent- 
up spirits of Constantinople, might not have 
done less service to the cause of Christ, than the 
never-failing faith and courage of those whom 
every true Christian to the end of time must 
admire. The truth is, God rolls along the still 
untiring stream of time ; and whether its sur- 
face is ruffled, as it were, by a ripple or a whirl- 
pool — whether it bears on its white bosom the 
curling leaf or rifted oak — ^whether the licen- 
tious poets of Italy or the faithful scholars of 
Germany are struggling in its dark and mightj 
waters, still it onward moves, for purposes 
transcending mortal ken. 

" Ignatius Loyola and the Jesuits," and the 
" Port Royalists," and indeed all the Essays by- 
Sir Jas. Stephen reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Review, are truly valuable. Taylor's "Loy- 
ola" also contains an excellent account of the 
Jesuits. "Philip II.," by Coxe, and Grattan's 
" Netherlands," will ^ve the most inteiestiiig 
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account of the religious wars in the Low Goun- 
tries, than which there is no finer subject for 
ZLmplation in any part of modem histoiy. 
Dr. Smyth^s Lectures on the Eeformation will 
be found very useful. 

The Reformation is considered by Heeren the 
chief event which marks the commencement of 
Modem History; the other events which dis- 
tinguish it from the History of the Middle Ages 
are the discovery of America, and the conse- 
quent development of the colonial system, the 
influence of the art of printing, and the im- 
provement of the art of war by gunpowder. 
The era of the Reformation, therefore, will be a 
good point from which to begin a course of 
reading : this is the era at which Heeren com- 
mences his Modern History, a work I woijd 
strongly recommend to all those who desire to 
have clear and correct ideas on this important 
period of history. 

The Thirty Years^ War is well deserving the 
attention of all who have studied the Reforma- 
tion. The detail of this portion of history is 
intricate; its principles and secret springs of 
action give much scope for that reflection which 
distinguishes the mere reading from the study 
of history. " The whole interval of about one 
hundred years, from the days of Luther to the 
peace of Westphalia, must be considered one 
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continued struggle, open or concealed, beitween 
the Reformers and the Roman Catholics." This 
is the language of Dr. Smyth, whose 13th Leo- 
ture will afford considerable assistance. The 
most important part of this interval is the Thirty 
Yeai-s' War ; the other parts are filled chiefly 
with its causes and consequences. The best 
book for a commencement is the life of Qtxuh 
tavus Adolphus. After this, read Coxe^s 
*' House of Austria ;" and, lastly, Schiller's 
" Thirty Years' War." 

The next division is the period of the Freruh 
Bevolution, Alison's work is now generally 
allowed to supply what has long been wanted — 
a general history of the state of Europe during 
these momentous times.''^ The author has also 
pujDlished an epitome in one volume. Alison's 
work is very voluminous, and, like all long 
histories, it should be regarded as a general 
view and running commentary; the judicious 
reader will yet desire to examine the evidence 
of eye-witnesses, and to weigh and compare a 
variety of opinions. The true use of books is 
to give /acts and arguments; after hearing evi- 
dence and counsel on both sides, every man 
who reads to any purpose will be his own judge 

* An abridgment of Alison has been published in the 
United States, with corrections^ and a chapter on our 
tory, by Chancellor Kent 1 yoL 8to. — Am. E», 
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and decide for himself. The man whose mind 
is stored only with the conclusions and judg- 
ments of others, is like a man who collects a set 
of rules and measures which he has not the art 
to apply, and at best only can attain to " truth 
in the wrong place." Therefore read parts of 
Miller's " George III." from 1789, for an epi- 
tome ; then either the whole of Scott's " life of 
Napoleon," or the first and second volumes, for 
the causes of the revolution. This was written 
" in one year of pain, grief, sorrow, and ruin.'' 
It was sold for £18,000, and, says Mr. Lockhart, 
"none of the pamphleteers could detect any 
material errors." The accounts of Carlyle, Mig- 
:iiet, Thiers, and Madame de Stael, are much 
recommended. The memoirs of Talleyrand, 
Pouch^, Lafayette, the Prince of Canino, and 
every character of the times, are among the 
very best sources. The index of the " Edin- 
burgh" and " Quarterly" will also be a ready 
due to the most able dissertations. Few books 
relating to the revolution are reviewed without 
serving as a theme for an essay on the times. 
Sydney Smith, in his article on "Bentham's 
Fallacies," says the use of a review is to give a 
Bian who has only time to read ten pages the 
substance of two or three octavos. There are 
of course numerous excellent works, which it 
were as little useful as practicable to mention. 
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My only care is that the few works I spedfy 
on each subject be inferior to none for a com* 
mencement. I would specify more particularly 
Burke's "Letters on the French. Revolution:** 
this is a book which no English scholar should 
fail to read. Mackintosh's reply gives the other 
side of the question. The flow of Burke's lan- 
guage is like that of a mountain-torrent rushing 
impetuously down over crags and rocks ; that 
of Mackintosh resembles a stream smoothly 
gliding through ornamental grounds. Camp- 
bell said, that though the greater part were 
lost, any ten consecutive sentences would show 
the hand of a master as plainly as the geniua 
of a sculptor is discerned in the mutilated 
marble of Theseus. If to these volumes is 
added the criticism on Alison's History in the 
" Edinburgh Review," the 'reader will have a 
fair knowledge of this momentous question. 
Add the French characters in Brougham's 
" Statesmen of Gteorge III." and Dr. Smyth's 
second course of Lectures which treat exclu- 
sively on the French Revolution. Other works 
worthy of notice will be found in my last sec- 
tion of English History, p. 144. 

The last subject which remains to be men- 
tioned in this connection is India, and other 
colonies of England. 

Of BBiriSH India I have before spoken. 
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Hall's Travels contain a lively sketch of its 
history. The Cyclopsedias also contain epi- 
tomes more or less concise, but each sufficient 
for general purposes. The history of British 
India in the " Family Library," and a volume 
of " Martin's Colonies," will also be a ready 
source of knowledge. Either of these works, 
' as well as parts of Miller's " George III." will 
give facts^ which, as they cannot be known too 
well, so they cannot be taught too simply. For 
the policy, principles, conclusions, and connec- 
tion of effects with causes, read Mills's or Mal- 
colm's " India," or both. I say holh^ because it 
18 little trouble to read the second treatise when 
you know the first — not when you have merely 
read the first. Inexperienced readers, who can- 
not readily grapple with books of this kind, 
and really know them, should choose others. 
Musicians tell us to play easy pieces fiirst, for it 
will take less time to learn one and twenty 
pieces of music if each is more difficult than the 
next preceding, than to learn only the one 
which is most difficult without the gradual dis- 
cipline of the remaining twenty. 

The "Life of Warren Hastings," or the 
article upon it, reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Eeview in Macaulay's Essays, should be read 
in connection with Edmund Burke's speeches. 
These speeches were delivered when Burke 
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was nearly sixty years of age: his "Essay on 
tke Sublime and Beautiful" was published 
when he was only twenty-eight; yet it has 
been observed as very remarkable that Burke 
displayed far more poetical imagination in his 
speeches than in this essay, written at an age 
and on a subject better suited to call forth 
imaginative powers. The name of Hastings 
will remind my readers of the "enchanting 
power" which Pitt allowed to the eloquence of 
Sheridan on Hastings's trial. But the oratory 
of Sheridan was like the music of Paganini, 
which died with him. The oratory of Burke 
reminds us of many a musical genius who has 
left the world a written record of that harmony 
of soul which he had neither the voice nor 
hand to express. Burke's speeches, and indeed 
all his writings, are what Thucydides would 
term KTrjfm ig del, Burke had the same kind 
of knowledge of what things were natural, 
what artificial, what things belonged to the 
individual, and what to the species in the body 
politic, as a skilful physician possesses respect- 
ing the human frame. As anatomy and prac- 
tice have taught the one, observation and 
analysis have taught the other. Burke is one 
of the chosen few, who, like Thucydides on the 
plague of Athens, and like Shakspeare on every 
subject, has shown that what is true to nature 
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IB tme always. Writings of this class exactly 
exemplify the saying of the Wise man :— " The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, and 
thai which is done is that which shall he dcmeP 
And if any man says, "/Sfee ihis is new,^^ let him 
look in the writings of such men as Burke, and 
he will find the case foreseen, the rule pro- 
vided, and his wisdom forestalled, and that 
" it hath been of old time which was before us»^ 
The best of all Burke's speeches to read, as 
Mr. Prior, in his " Biography," observes, is that 
on the Arcot debts; yet Pitt and Grenville 
agreed, while it was being delivered, that it 
was making so little impression on the House 
that they need not answer it. 

On the ancient state of India, read one 
volume by Eobertson, with notes and illustra^ 
tions referring to other valuable writings. 

The Life of Olive will give much infonna- 
tion on the events of the last century; while 
the lives of Sir T. Munree and Lord Wellesley 
will give later times. Heber's Journal is an 
elegant composition ; but it is principally valu- 
able to the traveller in Hindostan. The same 
may be said of the Duke of Wellington's Indian 
despatches. Eead the work of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, and also the work of the Hon. M. 
Elphinstone, a book of deep learning, of the 
first authority, and the latest information. 

14* 
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On the subject of America in early times, 
read Robertson's History of the Conquest . and 
Early Settlements, a simple but most deeply 
interesting narrative. Prescott's is the best 
account of Mexico. On the curiosities of 
Mexico, any catalogue will refer you to many 
accounts, with prints showing memorials of the 
long-lost arts of a most remarkable people. 
Read Prescott's Conquest of Peru. Inquire 
also for pictorial works on Peru, and read and 
examine Von Tschudi's Travels in Peru, and 
Rivero and Von Tschudi's Peruvian Antiqui- 
ties, translated by Dr. Hawks. Dr. Johnsoa 
said, that a man who travels must take out 
knowledge with him, if he would bring know- 
ledge home. This is as true of visiting collec- 
tions from foreign countries, or reading books 
which describe them, as in visiting the countries 
themselves. While reading, we should think 
of things to examine when we visit a museum, 
and while walking about a museum we should 
think of new questions to be solved when we 
return to our reading. Catlings work, illus- 
trated with numerous plates, on the North 
American Indians, is well worth perusing; as 
also is the review of it in the " Edinburgh." 
Several similar books have lately been pub- 
lished, describing matters of the greatest curi- 
osity in North America. On Ckmoidci and N&o^ 
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Jinindland^ read Martin's " Colonies" or articles 
in the Cyclopaedias. The same work by Martin 
will convey the latest information on Malta, 
Gibraltar, and other British settlements. 

The preceding observations on Modem His- 
tory will, I trust, be found sufficient. The gen- 
eral history of the continental nations is given 
in the Cyclopaedias afl fully as most readers 
require. Concerning France, the life of Riche- 
lieu and others, with histories of kings, or 
reigning families of most interest, may easily be 
selected, arranged, read, and digested, accord- 
ing to the principles already explained. The 
peculiar fancy of some readers may tempt them 
to search deeply into other parts of this exten- 
sive field; though I should strongly advise a 
preference to be given to the portions already 
discussed. For these are the portions most 
generally studied ; a proof that experience has 
shown them to be best suited to the opportu- ^ 
nities and wants of the present state of society. 
The study of history and general literature is 
like the study of law ; that man reads to most 
a»ivantage who makes such a selection from the 
ponderous records of the wisdom and folly of 
the past as enables him not to boast of recon- 
dite learning, but to bring most to bear at a 
given moment, to support an argument, or 
refute an adversary. Old people, old in years 
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but not in understanding, form most exalted 
notions of the literary advantages of the rising 
generation. They think that difficulties dimin- 
ish as books increase; whereas, in furnishing 
our minds, as our houses, more is expected in 
proportion to our facilities. The term, toeU' 
informed, is not less a word of comparison than 
the term rich. And however much the labors 
of the learned may slope the way, the temple 
of knowledge may always be represented on a 
hill enveloped in a mist: the ascent should be 
drawn most precipitous and cloudy at the 
bottom, with crowds of travellers, dull, heavy, 
discouraged, and bewildered; while, towards 
the top, the slope should be gradual, the 
travellers few and far between, looking better 
both in health and spirits, and the mist clearing 
away, till the one happy man on the summit is 
in a flood of light, and cannot take off his hat 
to huzzah for the sun in his eyes. Fancy 
would add sign-posts, with "Beware of man- 
traps," — " Try no short cuts," — " The best road 
lies over the hill." In the foreground swarms 
of little children, of pantomimic proportions, 
might be selling penny guides to many an 
eager purchaser; while one or two sages were 
standing aside, presenting a chosen few with 
lectures of a far less tempting appearance on 
patient and methodical industry. 



CHAPTER V. 

OH THE STtJDT OF ROMAN HISTORY. 

The first question which naturally occurs is, 
upon what ancient authorities is the history of 
Some chiefly based? In reply, it may be 
stated, that livy, Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Appian, Dion Cas- 
sius, Varro, Cicero, Sallust, Caesar, Velleius, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch, and Corneliuai 
Nepos, are the principal classical authorities. 
The Scriptores Hist Augustse, Procopius, and 
others, are comparatively little consulted, ex- 
cept by men of the enthusiasm of Gibbon. 

These authors I mention, because their names 
so often occur, that any young person would do 
well to employ an hour or two in reading a 
short account of them from a Biographical 
Dictionary. I would also show how arduous is 
the task of becoming profoundly learned in 
every part of Eoman History. De Thou wrote 
188 books on the continental broils, during the 
last half of the l6th century; but before he 
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began he knelt down and offered up a prayer 
that he might accurately and impartially exe* 
cute a work to which, from that moment, he 
resolved to devote his life. Gibbon was twenty 
years composing the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. It would have taken many 
more years to write its rise and grandeur. To 
men of such genius and enthusiasm we leave 
the original authorities, and not entering the 
mine ourselves, are content with such speci- 
mens of the buried treasure as they bring to 
light. The above list does not contain the 
names of half the authorities who supply the 
whole chain of history ; yet, short as it is, it 
comprises twice the number of books whioh 
enter into the classical studies of any of our 
colleges or universities. 

I must now address myself to two separate 
classes of readers ; first, to such youths as are 
at our higher class schools, or studying under 
a private instructor ; secondly, to young ladies, 
or other general readers, who have only learn 
ing and leisure sufficient for a shorter and more 
general course. 

To speak of the first class, the mode of read- 
ing history which they must adopt, is in some 
respects peculiar. They have not only to fill, 
but also to form their minds. Others may be 
permitted to be less careful of &cts, when thej 
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hsLve gathered principles, and preserve \j the 
kernel without the husk ; but these must seek 
to acquire a knowledge of principles, which 
they can only do by having facts available and 
ready at command. I would advise, therefore, 
that you read on the method before described, 
which I shall call the expansive principle. 
Begin with committing to memory an outline 
— ^then fill in no faster than you can make good 
your ground. Thus you will gradually but 
none the less surely rear such an historical 
edifice as will admit of continual addition and 
enlargement, without any part of your work 
being pulled down and wasted. This advice is 
more simple than obvious. Many a student 
has been reading for years, collecting materials 
which were, at no single moment, from first to 
last, in a state to be put together, even suppos- 
ing that the disorder of his mental store-room 
did not render it impossible ever to find or 
identify the many separate pieces he had labor- 
iously collected. 

Your first book should be " The Outline of 
the Eoman History," by the Christian Knowl- 
edge Society. This little book, insignificant as 
it may seem, is not to be despised.* It traces 

* "Die " Child's First History of Rome," by Miss Sewell, 
may be used for the purposes of an outHne. It is an ezcet 
l««t little work. 18mo.— Ail Ed. 
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the Romans as they gradually spread firom t 
comer of Italy over nearly all the known 
world, and gives the chief dates, characters, 
and events. When this outline is known thor- 
mighl^j it will serve as a merrwria techntcOy to 
connect and facilitate the recollection of more 
minute detail. For the difficulty in history is 
to remember, not the principles and general 
impression, but who said this, and who did 
that, and when or where particular actions 
occurred. Let this outline, then, be impressed 
deeply on your memory, so that you have, as 
it were, one Roman picture ever hanging before 
your mind's eye, to serve as a general map of 
the country, through which your classic path 
is doomed to lie for some years to come. A 
plan I found very useful was to draw out the 
leading historical facts on a sheet of paper, 
divided into vertical columns, each comprising 
one century. Four black horizontal lines cut 
all the centuries into quarters, and the sheet 
into departments. It is easy to remember the 
contents of each department, or the position of 
each fact on the chart, and thus you have a clue 
to dates and a long series of events. When 
this outline is perfectly familiar to the " mind's 
eye," proceed to fill it up according to your 
taste and inclination. To help you to do this 
satisfactorily, I would advise you to take Keight> 
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ley's "Eoman History," or Dr. L. Schmitz's 
" History of Eome :" both are good.* 

Here you have the choice of books ; one is 
quite elementary ; the others are in good-sized 
12mo. volumes ; and though certainly the first 
twenty pages in Keightley on the early Eo- 
man History and Constitution are very dry 
and scarcely intelligible, still the rest of the 
work is perspicuous, and contains enough for 
all ordinary purposes. The chief points to re- 
mark are these : — 

The successive changes in the form of govern- 
ment, their eflfects, and causes ; 
■ The gi:adual rise of the plebeian power ; 

The conquests and accessions to the Eoman 
dominions. 

Trace also each distinguished character 
throughout all the events with his whole ca- 
reer, as far and as often as you find practicable. 

During my early studies I had a firiend with 
whom I used to talk every day, and discuss 
pdrts of history; and in these "peripatetic 
lectures," as we used to call them, the glorious 
exploits of the good, as well as the high crimes 
aad misdemeanors of the bad, formed the sub- 
ject of very animated controversy. The history 

• Arnold'^ "History of Rome/' and Niebnhr's Lectures 
on the History of Rome, are for consultatioii for older 
■tadante.— >A]L Es^ 

a 15 
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which we had so impressed on our minda we 
could scarcely forget; besides, inconsistencies 
were detected, and explanations sought, which 
would not otherwise have occurred. What yoa 
only read you may doze over, and your mind 
may wander just where attention is most re- 
quired; but you can hardly converse on a 
subject without reflection. 

At College it was agreed between three 
friends, myself and two others, that whenever 
we met we should endeavor to puzzle each 
other with a question on Herodotus. The 
continual exercise of recollection and attention 
to which this mere frolic gave rise, rendered ns 
all wonderfully accurate in ancient history. I 
would strongly recommend some such diversion 
to pupils in the higher classes in school. In 
one half year Keightley, or Schmitz, might be 
learned from beginning to end. Some questions 
have been published, which are useful to try 
your knowledge, only you must read about 
twenty pages, and lay the book aside; for to 
read with questions before you is a most perni- 
cious practice, though one in which many in- 
dulge; the consequence is, that all original 
reflection is superseded, and every thing but 
the subject of the questions escapes notice. If 
any time remains when perfect in Keightley, 
or Schmitz, take Smith's *^ Dictionary of Greek 
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Mid Boman Antiquities," and read attentively 
about Consuls, Tribunes, Interregnum, Plebei- 
ans, and every term of office or dignity in Eoman 
History. Mr. Eich, in his Dictionary, (with 
2000 woodcuts of ancient arts and customs) has 
rendered the scholar valuable service, by using 
both the pencil and the pen on matters in which 
all students of history are interested. The five 
numbers of the Eoman ffistory, by the Useful 
Knowledge Society, contain much information, 
highly useful to classical scholars : the chapter 
on the Credibility of Eoman History is particu-. 
larly deserving of exact reading. Certain lives 
in Plutarch may be read in connection with 
Boman History. The articles on Livy, Eome, 
and the names of offices and magistrates in 
Anthonys Lempriere, are good, but unequal to 
Smith's. 

This will probably be sufficient for the pur- 
poses of most of those who study Eoman 
History in schools. For young-ladies, however, 
and for general readers, I may furnish separate 
instructirns. 

Begin with the " Outline History" before 
mentioned, and learn it thoroughly ; then read 
parts of Keightley, or Schmitz, on the Punic 
wars, or any other events which curiosity sug- 
gests. Keep up the outline by continual pe- 
nuwJ, and regard it as a map of the Boman 
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empir^ which you must daily consult to show 
you exactly whereabouts you are. Men of 
well-formed minds will readily observe all the 
changes in the constitution ; young ladies, and 
others, in whom general curiosity and imaging 
tion predominate, can amuse themselves with 
the '^ most disastrous chances,'' and the many 
tragical positions in which Eoman story abounds. 
Those who frequent theatres should see the 
Boman plays, Coriolanus, Julius CdBsar, and 
others. Much talent and industry is employed 
in the principal theatres, in providing scenery, 
dresses, and decorations, critically correct apd 
true to the time and place in which each plot 
is laid. Many sets of Eoman engravmgs will 
answer the same purpose, especially Bich'0 
Dictionary with 2000 woodcuts. Our apprecia- 
tion of Eoman history greatly depends on terms 
and descriptions bringing before our mind's eye 
scenes and customs as they really existed. 
Swallow-tailed coats, livery servants, a regiment 
of champagne bottles, fan-bearing young ladies, 
and ice-presenting young gentlemen, must not 
rise in our imagination when we read of a 
Eoman supper ; neither must every shower of 
rain in Eome be associated with umbrellas^ 
india-rubbers, and cab-stands. To prevent these 
modem from marring ancient views, the ao- 
oounts of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and the late 
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diacoveries in Etruria, will much contribute; 
as also " The Last Days of Pompeii," by Bui- 
wer; "The Fawn of Sertorius;" "Pericles," 
a Tale of Athens; Becker's "Charicles," an 
illustration of the private life of ancient Greeks ; 
" Gallus," (by the same author) admirably de- 
picting the private life and customs of ancient 
Borne. " Macaulay's Lays," a work of which 
the printer, binder, and engraver have conspired 
to aid the eflfect of the poetry, will fill the dull- 
est with the spirit of ancient Eome. The bold 
engravings of Piranesi, which may be found in 
some libraries, will make so deep an impression 
dn the imagination, that the buildings of the 
mighty city will be ever present to our imagi- 
nation. There is also an inferior series of 
engravings, in the same style, representing all 
the principal scenes described in Eollin's " An- 
cient History :" this series gives more figures, 
and shows more of the Eoman dress and armor, 
than Piranesi. A small edition of Adam's 
"Eoman Antiquities," and Smith's "Dictionary 
of Greek and Eoman Antiquities," contain 
many engravings ; but, for the pencil, all such 
works yield to Eich's Dictionary. With these 
works on Eoman Antiquities, readers of the 
most ordinary curiosity will find their attention 
riveted to a variety of articles, describing how 
that mighty people eat and drank, and bathed, 

15* 
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and slept ; to say nothing of how they debated^ 
went to law, and fought ; and the daily routine 
of their private life. 

These works will make a pleasing variety 
while reading Keightley's, or Schmitz's Histoiy* 
Similar entertainment may be profitably de- 
rived from Fosbroke's " Treatise on the ArtSi 
Manners, Manufactures, &c., of the Greeks and 
Eomans." Next to Keightley, or, instead of 
it, I can recommend "A History of Bome^ 
from the earliest Times to the founding of Oon? 
stantinople,'' forming two small volumes of 
Lardner's Oydopsedia.* Mr. H. Merivale'f 
History is chiefly drawn from the labors of the 
great historian Schlosser: some use is alao 
made of the best standard histories. One oon* 
tinuous Eoman History is enough for the 
general reader, and this from Schlosser, I think, 
deserves the preference. 

So far I have only recommended one Bomiaii 
Outline, and one or two Histories ; and theaOi 
as I said of the histories of England, are mere 
skeletons ; when you have a competent knowl- 
edge of them, and have perused the works on 
Manners and Customs, proceed at once to the 

« Dr. W. C. Taylor's "Manual of Ancient History* may 
also be profitably used in any part of the student's ezaminft- 
tions into ancient history.-^An. "Ejk 
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original authorities. The Punic wars in " Livy'a 
pictured page," which Clarendon took as his 
model ; the Catiline Conspiracy, which Johnson 
allowed to contain historic portraiture, because 
Sallust knew the characters ; Tacitus, the philo- 
Bophic annalist, who gives facts and principles^ 
the secret springs and the great movements in 
the same sentence 5 Plutarch, first the lecturer, 
and afterwards the pro-consul, of Trajan, who 
studied at Athens and travelled through Greece 
«id Egypt ; the favorite author of Lord Chat- 
ham and Napoleon, each of whom would almost 
have said of Plutarch with Theodore Beza, 
what, in substance, a writer in the " Quarterly" 
said of Boswell, " that if we were obhged to 
throw all the books in the world into the sea, 
this should be reserved till among the very 
last;" think of each time-honored genius; how 
gladly would we invite him to wine and wal- 
BUts, and try to draw him out: and shall we 
not read his works when elegant translations 
aie in almost every library ? Have we not the 
curiosity even of the daughter of a country 
postmaster, who eagerly claims the perquisites 
of a peep at the letters of the great ? We are 
not obliged to read one of these works through, 
but should cease to regard them as sealed books. 
We may take a transla-tion of Cicero's "Let- 
terS|" and see what he had to say to his wife 
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and femily, and what to the public of ihode 
most eventful days. If we retain a knowledge 
of the general history, these authors will serve 
to fill up the outline, and every new idea will 
flind its place, and tend both to pleasure and 
to profit. 

Dunlop's "History of Boman Literature,"* 
and SchlegePs "Lectures on Ancient and 
Modem Literature," are standard works, deemed 
almost indispensable for those emulous of ex- 
celling in classic lore. Such works, however, 
can give only the mere terms and sounds of 
knowledge to that large majority of readers 
who are unacquainted with Greek and Boman 
writers. 

A few hours devoted to the article on Rome, 
in " The Penny Cyclopaedia," will be enough 
to give a fair insight into the constitution as 
developed by Niebuhr. 

Of Cicero and his times, which are topics 
equal in interest to any part of Roman history, 
Middleton's "Life of Cicero" is the great 
authority. The Cyclopaedias also contain com- 
pendious articles. Macaulay's " Survey of the 
Greek, Roman, and Modern Historians," pub- 



• Browne's is a more recent work, and has been repub- 
lished in the United States. It is weU and careAiUy 
jffepared. — Am. Eix 
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lished in the "Edinburgh Eeview," is very 
good. 

Of Niebuhr's history, I have only to say that 
it is highly valuable to good classical scholars, 
but unintelligible to most English readers. 
Those who feel a laudable curiosity to know 
the nature of the discoveries by which Niebuhr 
has attained his feir renown, may find it in a 
review of his work, both in the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. 

Eustace's "Classical Tour" will profitably 
relieve and vary the study of Boman History. 

H* 
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ON THB STUDY OF GRECIAN HIST0B7, AND 
ANCIENT HIBTORT OENEBALLT. 

The " Outline History of Greece," by the 
Society, is the first book which I shall recom- 
mend for study.* The whole of the " Outlioe 
History" should be learned almost by hearty as 
I said before of English and Boman History. 
In Keightley or Schmitz, you may be contented 
to read only as far as the death of Alexander 
the Great: the remainder you may leave till 
almost every other part of Ancient History is 
exhausted. Of course, the same principle of 
study, and the same degree of accuracy, will be 
required with Grecian as with Eoman History. 
Nine out of ten of ordinary advisers would tell 
you it was indispensable that you should read 
the whole of the Grecian History, by Mitford or 
Thirlwall, and the valuable work bv Mr. Grote. 
The time for reading Mitford, in my opinion, is 
now gone by: the best part is the Life and 

* As in the case of Roman History, Miss Sewell's Vvak 
History of Greece may be used here. — kiL En. 
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Times of Alexander; and this is better done in 
the Biography by Williams. * ThirlwalFs His- 
tory is, unquestionably, a masterly performance; 
but the question is not what is creditable to the 
writer, but what is profitable to the reader. 
When your mind is prepared to realize, and 
make your own any parts of Thirl wall's His- 
tory, then read those parts, and those only. 
You will ask to what preparation I allude; I 
mean that Thirlwall classifies facts, extracts 
principles, and makes comments. The prepara- 
tion requisite to profit by his writings is there- 
fore threefold: first, to be familiar with the 
fiskots which he quotes; that is, to take at a 
glance any sentence from Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, or others, and feel a curiosity to know 
whether he has any thing more to say of it than 
you already know. Evidently, if you have 
never seen the sentence, it must, fit)m want of 
previous thought and association, be a burthen 
to your memory, without assisting your under- 
standing. The second preparation is, to be used 
to compare some, at least, of the sentences which 
Thirlwall classifies: tjien, and then only, will 
you be improved by that increased quickness 
of observation, and that ready comprehension 
of all the bearings of facts, which a good history 
should serve to promote, A historian, like a 
judge, should sum up, arrange, and weave into 
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one plain story, all that Mis from oompetent 
witnesses ; while the reader, like a juryman, 
should decide, not by the leaning of the judge, 
but the bearing of the evidence. It follows, 
then, that besides being first conversant with 
fiacts, and, secondly, having viewed them in 
connection, the third qualification is a compe- 
tence to form an independent judgment upcni 
them. Few persons, I admit, enjoy this three- 
fold qualification for the whole of any histoiy ; 
still a mature mind can weigh and decide on 
one page, understand enough to assent to a 
second, and suspend judgment on a third. 

Mr. Keightley has written a small Elementary 
History of Greece. Dr. Leonard Schmitz has 
recently performed the same service in an ex- 
cellent 12mo. vol. Before these publications, 
there appeared a History of Greece, by the 
Useful Knowledge Society, which, as I know 
by private information, was first submitted to 
the revision of Dr. Arnold. This contains about 
800 double-columned pages; the first 150 of 
which comprise all events to the death of 
Alexander. 

The student, who has followed my advice so 
far, may read the lives of Pericles, Nicias, and 
the other Grecian characters in Plutarch. Above 
all, he should learn accurately every event in 
those chapters of the first book of Thucydides 
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-vliicli treat of the interval between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars: here part of Thirl- 
wairs Greece will be the best commentary. Let 
him read this portion till he can trace every 
step in the rise of the Athenian supremacy. 

I have now given as long a course of Grecian 
History as any youth can be reasonably expected 
to carry out successfully. I might add much 
more ; but I apprehend that it is not expedient. 
Very great designs, and comparatively very lit- 
tle doings, I find enter into the confessions of 
every student. Young persons are always san- 
guine ; and when they once are betrayed, by a 
yeiy excusable but fatal ambition, into forming 
too large a plan, the work is wanted long before 
the two ends meet. Books, however short, re- 
quire a certain time for reading, a certain time 
for reflecting, and a certain time to digest ; that 
is, to blend with our system, to become part of 
our mental implements, and to serve as a com- 
mon measure and everyday standard of thought 
It is worth remembering, that a man never 
learns the use of mstruments, whether mental 
or physical, so readily or so thoroughly as when 
he has few of them. The rude implements of 
the Indian have surpassed the machinery of 
Manchester. "John Hunter's head," said Aber- 
nethy, " was like a bee-hive ;" not that he meant 
to say it was all in a buzz, but that it had a 

16 
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separate cell for every store. The modem Atdo 
bees are in a hur^ to gather the honey before. 
they have prepared the wax. My advice is, to 
read, on each subject, one outline, again and 
again, till you have once formed the cells : you 
may then sip of every flower in the wide field of 
literature, — ^fill without confusion, and preserve 
without loss. 

Since 1836, we have been fevored with the 
works of Thirlwall, and Wordsworth. Of the 
value of these, if read judiciously, in a spirit of 
inquiry, we can hardly say too much. The 
mind requires not only relief but variety, which 
Wordsworth^s "Greece," a book of entertainr 
ment and lively interest, is well calci^lated to 
afford. Eustace's " Classical Tour" is of similar 
value to the readers of Eoman literature. I 
would also suggest translations of Arrian, Pausa- 
nias, Xenophon (especially his smaller treatises), 
and almost every original authority which comes 
to hand. These you may read for variety. Par 
jfrom intending to overtask your mind, I advise 
you to read more or less, to select the amusing, 
or to toil through the intricate, according to the 
principle I have already vindicated of being 
guided by taste and inclination. 

Many young persons who read Latin and 
Greek pretty well, think it an imputation on 
their scholarship to use translations of the 
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dasBics for general purposes ci historic read- 
ing. But this is quite a mistake, be assured. 
Surely it is as worthy of a scholar to read a 
translation of Xenophon, as an English history 
which gives the narrative of Xenophon, not 
only translated but condensed. Many talk of 
leading Greek like English ; but there are very 
few men who can read other languages, least 
of all Greek and Latin, with quite as little 
effort Bs their own. Bring any sUly pretender 
to the proof; lay before him the first column 
of a daily paper, and the first page of the Ora- 
tores Attici, or of Xenophon's Grecian History, 
and challenge him to a trial. The truth is, 
there is a kind of short-hand reading, by which 
we catch the sense of a sentence, without seeing 
more than one word in a line. Without this 
expeditious act, which we practise quite uncon- 
sciously, the time and toil of reading would be 
greatly increased. And will any one pretend 
that he can skim over Plutarch as safely as 
Langhome's translation ? Sound scholars may 
find time for translations when too weary for 
the original ; and these translations of contem- 
porary authors form a better commentary than 
any English essays I can recommend. 

English translations are chiefly useful to the 
classical student in two ways. To leave entirely 
out of the question how readily translations 
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explain diflBcuH passages of those authors which 
are read in the original, without arguing how 
much they may contribute to elegance, and how 
much they do contribute to idleness, and sap 
the foundations of all sound scholarship, — ^the 
first use of translations to classical students^ 
who have not time to read the originals, is to 
enable them more thoroughly to appreciate, 
and therefore to profit by, the historical compi- 
lations to which they are obliged to trust for a 
large part of Grecian as well as Eoman History. 
Let every student who desires to make solid 
progress, keep a well-read, " marked and 
quoted" copy of a History of Greece ; let this 
form his outline, or, as Abemethy would say, 
his series of cells ; and during his leisure hours 
let him amuse himself with marking on the 
margin any part of Plutarch, Pausanias, or 
other authority which he identifies in his 
author. With a little reflection he may see 
that the writer (for we are all fallible) has said 
too much on one point, too little on another, 
and has not chosen the best illustration or argu- 
ment in support of a third. This exercise of 
judgment is very improving ; indeed it is more 
improving to think erroneously sometimes than 
to follow blindly along, like a traveller who 
observes only what his guide points out. Prac- 
tice soon makes perfect, and rewards peree- 
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Veirance with most pleasing satisfaction. The 
student should try continually to enlarge the 
sphere of his judgment, and gradually extend 
t|^se marginal notes and references, which will 
delightfully mark his progress over the greater 
part of the volume* How many a classical 
anecdote passes traceless through the mind, 
because we want a cell for it— ^because we have 
no ideas to keep it company — ^no such common- 
place book in which to set it down! How 
difficult is it for the young to see that the value 
of facts, as of figures, is determined by the 
series in which they standi Yet nothing is 
more likely to render us alive to their value 
than the constant comparison which transla- 
tions will suggest between some seemingly 
tmimportant observation of Plutarch and the 
social or political institutions which it inge^ 
niously elucidates in our chosen History. 

The first time we read Herodotus it seems 
like a collection of stories ; at the second read- 
ing we begin to trace the connection, till gradu- 
ally the mist clears away, the scene becomes 
distinct, and large sections of the ancient world 
open to our view. Another suggestion for 
expanding the mind, and teaching "How to 
observe" (the title of a clever volume by Miss 
Martineau), is, to read Herodotus through, once, 
iri&out assistance, and a second time in con* 
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nection with a history founded upon it by 
Heeren, called "Besearches into the Politics, 
Intercourse, and Trade of the principal Nations 
of Antiquity." Heeren, like those who tra-^l 
into comparatively unknown countries, is rather 
apt to be led too far, by an endeavor to bring 
to light curiosities commensurate with his toil, 
and is accused of drawing conclusions rather 
more extensive than his premises; but this is 
only saying, that in reading Heeren, like every 
author, you should attend to him, and judge 
for yourself. 

Again, translations are a key to the only true 
source of what, to many readers, is the most 
valuable parts of history, the manners, customs, 
and general spirit of past ages. Niebuhr has 
laid open great part of the Eoman constitution ; 
but as to the habits of life, topics of conversa- 
tion, and subjects of thought, which filled up 
the twenty-four hours of every day at Borne, 
or at Athens, here is still a wide field for dis- 
covery. The books on Antiquities, by Smith, 
Bich, Adams, and Potter, convey mere frag- 
ments, and at best are no more to be compared 
to the perusal of the original authors, than the 
scraps of information from a tourist's guide- 
book are to be compared to the digested knowl- 
edge and enlargement of mind produced by 
foreign travel. '' For this knowledge of anti* 
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quity," said Niebuhr to my informant, "the 
materials lie widely scattered; every scholar 
must collect and arrange as many as he has the 
industry or the ingenuity to discover : and in 
putting them together, like the pieces of some 
ancient pavement, to form one consistent pat- 
tern delineating ancient life, the mind receives 
a most invaluable exercise." 

Supposing you wished to know the spirit of 
the last century, and the general state of society, 
history would tell you that a taste for literature, 
or sense of religion, were less general than at 
the present time. By such vague and negative 
testimony, diluted in a flood of words, with the 
mere names of " men eminent for piety or 
learning," do historians (with rare exceptions) 
convey impressions which they have derived, 
and which I would recommend my readers to 
derive, from memoirs and private letters written 
by the most distinguished characters of their 
respective times. Consider, for instance, the 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; think 
not only of the general tone and spirit of them, 
not only of the social influences and surround- 
ing scenery which must have conspired to form 
the mental^ stint the moral, and wither the 
spiritual perceptions of the characters those 
letters betray ; but think of the state of society, 
when a lady of rank could complain in a letter 
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to a friend, that so deplorably ignorant, and 
devoid of all but folly and vanity, were the 
minds of the young ladies of fashion, that they 
were more open to sophistry, and more com- 
monly turned atheists, than even the professed 
rakes of the other sex; atid instead of that 
modesty which should teach respect for married 
persons, they really laughed at them, as having 
prudishly fettered themselves by an obligation 
with which the world had become wise enough 
to dispense. 

Equally great is the difference between the 
impressions which even English readers may 
receive by translations of Xenophon or Cicero, , 
and the vague and senseless observations of 
modern writers. In short, if you would rather 
listen to "thoughts that breathe," in "words 
that burn,'* from a traveller telling his own 
Story, than to a spiritless version second-hand 
— ^if you would be better satisfied with hearing 
truth drawn by instalments, and with all the 
reluctance of the seven teeth of King John's 
Jew, from a lying witness by a sharp counsel, 
than with reading a report of the same trial in 
ten lines — if you would enjoyall the strife of 
tongues, and time-beguiling interest of a debate 
in the House, more than the summary in a 
country paper a week after— then must you 
also prefer picking your way through tranala- 
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tiona of the classics, and culling the choicest 
sweets and flowers, according to your own taste 
and appetite, to any essays on manners and 
customs, and any of those meagre descriptions 
to which we may well apply the words of 
Byron, — 

I " 'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more." 

,' By such arguments would I recommend the 
use of translations to those students whose 
limited opportunities must cause many valu- 
able works to remain unread in the original; 
but to the general reader I would also observe, 
lihat Jeremy Taylor says, 

" I consider that the wisest persons and those 
who know how to value and entertain the more 
Boble faculties of their soul and their precious 
hours, take pleasure in reading the productions 
of those old wise spirits who preserved natural 
reason and religion in the midst of heathen 
darkness, such as Homer, Euripides, Orpheus, 
Pindar, and Anacreon, -^schylus, and Menan- 
der, and all the Greek poets, Plutarch, and 
Polybius, Xenophon,' and all those other excel- 
lent persons of both fiiculties, whose choicest 
dictates are collected by Stobseus; Plato and 
bis scholars, Aristotle, and after him Porphyry, 
and all his other disciples, Pythagoras, and 
especially Hierocles and all the old Academics 
and Stoics within the Roman school." 
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Jeremy Taylor then expresses a hope that 
such readers "may be invited to love and con- 
sider the rare documents of Christianity, which 
certainly is the great treasure-house of those 
excellent, moral, and perfective discourses, 
which, with much pains and pleasure, we find 
thinly scattered in all the Greek and Boman 
poets, historians, and philosophers." 

Consider, in the classical records of the wis- 
dom of antiquity, the faint glimmerings of life 
and immortality, which it remained for the 
Gospel fully to bring to light; consider the 
evident yearning of the souls of men for 
knowledge ; consider the history of unassisted 
reason, which describes such discord in the 
feelings of each heart, and such want of har- 
mony among the members of each state, as 
plainly showed how much men wanted know- 
ledge of the uses and relations of the several 
parts of the complicated machinery of the moral 
world. Let these points be kept in view by 
those who read the classics through the me- 
dium of translations. Then will they read in 
Thucydides how Nicias, amidst all the dangers 
of the Sicilian campaign, tells his soldiers " his 
hope and comfort is to reflect that he had 
always dealt honestly with his neighbo!*, and 
been mindful of his God." How Euripides 
says, that " the man who has his God for his 
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friend has the feirest hope of prosperity ;" and 
Pliny, that "it is god-like in man to show 
charity to man, and this is the road to eternal 
life." In the Greek tragedians they will see 
humility so inculcated as to show that the 
minds of the Athenians were fully possessed by 
the feeling that the man who did not ascribe 
his prosperity to the hand of Providence, but 
showed a proud and unchastened spirit, was in 
danger of severe visitations ; while, under the 
all-prevailing fear of At^, we may discern that 
the Athenians were less incredulous than many 
in later times of the truth of the threat, that the 
sins of the fathers should be visited on the 
children unto the third and fourth generation. 
From such discoveries of unassisted reason, a 
certain class of philosophers, who presume that 
that is contrary to all reason which does not 
accord with their reason, may learn a lesson 
of caution lest they be refuted on their own 
grounds. 

These observations of the value of trans- 
lations apply more or less to all readers. I 
must now address myself, as I promised, more 
particularly to young ladies, and other general 
readers. 

This class of readers must use the outline 
history and the works of Keightley or Schmitz, 
before mentioned, and study according to the 
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method explained with the History of Borne. 
They may be satisfied with reading, first of all, 
to the death of Alexander the Great. To fill 
up their outline' they should read the Grecian 
characters in Plutarch, — Xenophon's '^Betreat 
of the Ten Thousand," and " History of Greece," 
which begins where Thucydides leaves ofl^ near 
the end of the Peloponnesian war. On the 
Peloponnesian War, and the state of Greece for 
half a century preceding it, read a translation 
of Thucydides by Mr. Dale. Attend particu- 
larly to the curious specimen of historical 
criticism in the first twenty chapters ; to all the 
speeches; the plague of Athens; the sedition 
of Corcyra ; the siege of Plataeae ; and all the 
other actions by land and sea: and read atten- 
tively from the beginning to the end of the 
Campaign in Sicily. Beloe's Herodotus con- 
tains the materials of a very large part of 
ancient history. For the life of Alexander the 
Great, read the work of Arrian, to whom the 
younger Pliny addressed several of his epistles. 
Arrian's history is founded on the memoirs of 
Aristobulus and Ptolemy Lagus, who served 
under Alexander. A life of Alexander, by 
Williams, is well written. Gain an accurate 
knowledge of the route at the north of India : 
this will give an interest to Oriental travels 
lately written, especially those by Sir A. Burnes 
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and Masson, as also that of Vigne, whose con- 
jecture that Cabul is the same as Cau-Pol 
(jK^avKaaov 7t6Xi^\ is, as Professor Wilson 
allowed, highly probable. The speeches of 
Demosthenes " On the Crown," and his three 
"Philippics," as well as that orator's life by 
Plutarch, may well be read in connection with 
the history of Philip of Macedon. I should 
also recommend the "(Edipus Tyrannus" of 
Sophocles, by Potter ; the " Agamemnon" of 
-fischylus, translated by Sewell ; and the 
" Medea" of Euripides, as highly serviceable to 
initiate the mind into the mysteries of Grecian 
fable. One of my female friends has read all 
the plays of these authors in English. You 
may also pick your way through some of the 
dialogues of Plato, especially the "Phsedon," 
and Gillie's translation of Aristotle's " Politics." 
As to the rest of Ancient History, instead of 
RoUin's "Ancient History," which, like Eus- 
sell's " Modern Europe," tends, as I have gene- 
rally .observed, rather to the confusion than the 
diffusion of knowledge, read Heeren's "Be- 
searches both in Asia and Africa." 

This course of reading may seem long ; but 
since I leave each person to select, more or less, 
according to the strength of his appetite and 
digestion, I must say, that what is here pro- 
posed requires less time to follow, and less per- 
I 17 
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severance to overtake, than EoUin's " Andieut 
History." Pope's " Homer" I need hardly 
mention ; so generally is it known and read by 
both young and old. See Johnson's sensible 
criticism on it in his life of Pope, 

I will now conclude my observations on 
Grecian History and Ancient History generally, 
with remarks for the benefit of all classes of 
readers. The reason I extend my list of books 
is to give more scope for variety of taste and 
inclinations, and not by any means to dis- 
pense with the rule. Never bead too kugh 

TO READ WELL. 

Egyptian antiquities deserve especial notice. 
Orpheus, Linus, Musseus, Amphion, Sanchoni- 
athon, and Homer, as well as Pythagoras and 
Plato, all visited Egypt. Solon, too, was assisted 
by the Egyptian priests ; and it was in Egypt 
that Herodotus found abundance to. gratify his 
inquirmg spirit. From Egypt came the religion 
of the Greeks ; and whatever in Grecian my- 
thology seems to coincide with the Law and the 
Prophets, has been not unreasonably supposed 
to have been derived from the Egyptians, and 
by them from the Israelites. That the Egyp- 
tians did receive many things from those 
guardians of the Oracles of God, can indeed 
hardly be doubted. 

lamblicus, the preceptor of Julian, A. D. 860| 
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speaks of "the inscriptions on the aoicient 
^ columns of Hermes, on which Plato and Pytha- 
goras formed their philosophy." Now the$e 
colimms existed in Egypt in the tiine of Pit>* 
clus, B. c. 500 ; and on them were inscription* 
according with the doctrine of the Trinity^ as 
is ingeniously explained by Serle, in his " Hora© 
Solitariae," who mentions also a name of the 
Deity "as near as translation can attain to 
Jekovah." If I add the colimms mentioned by 
Procopius, found in the part of Africa where 
the Carthaginians settled, inscribed, " We are 
they that fled from the face of Joshua, the son 
of Nun, the Eobber," the reader can require 
no further argument to show the interest which 
must attach to that land famed for wisdom in 
the days of Moses. Therefore, besides Heeren'a 
" Afiican Nations," Dr. Pritchard^s " Egyptian 
Mythology" is a valuable work. Sir G. Wilkin- 
son's " Private Life, Religion, &c., of the Ancient 
Egyptians," derived from a study of their hiero- 
glyphics and works of art, during a residence 
of twelve years, and published with 600 illus- 
trations, a very valuable work, is of great in- 
terest ;' Bunsen's Egypt (with numerous plates) 
is a later work, apd in many respects un- 
equalled.* 

* Kenriok's "Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs;** Dr. 
Hairks's "Egypt and its Monuments;'* Osbum's "Antiqui- 
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Of Travels and modern writings for students 
of Grecian History, the best are Dodwell's 
"** Topographical and Historical Tour through. 
Oreece," Gell's " Itinerary," and Leake's " Trav- 
els." Miiller's "Dorians" is only valuable to- 
men of accurate classical reading, who should 
read it in connection with Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides. The articles on Athens and Greece, 
in the " Penny Cyclopaedia," are very usefiilly 
composed. Miiller's " Attica and Athens" has 
lately been translated by J. Ingram Lockharfc. 
Stewart's " Antiquities of Athens," with seventy 
plates, is valuable : a slight glance at Mr. 
Wordsworth's " Greece," will show that it 
supersedes all earlier writers ; for he has availed 
himself of the contents of all travels and works 
on Greece existing at the time he wrote. Flax- 
man's " Lectures on Sculpture," and the " Speci- 
mens of Ancient Sculpture, selected from 
different collections of Great Britain by the 
' Society of Dilettanti," as well as the Townley, 
Elgin, and Phigaleian Marbles, in the "Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge," may be consulted 
on the arts of Greece. 

A " History of the Literature of Greece," by 

ties of Egypt," Dr. W. Cooke Tayloi^s "Bible Elustrated 
from Egyptian Monuments;^ are all excellent and well 
•worth coDsolting. — ^Am. Ed. 
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Mliller, will be found in the " library of Useful 
Knowledge."* 

Lastly, I would recommend my readers to 
gain a clear knowledge of the length and 
breadth of the ^Veral parts of Greece, espe- 
cially Attica ; and to compare every measure- 
ment with that of some town or county in 
their own country with which they are femiliar. 

I have now said enough on the subject of 
history. There are doubtless many other topics 
and writers deserving notice, no less than some 
on which I have been most explicit. These, 
as I said before, the reader who comprehends 
the principle of the preceding observations, 
Will readily discover, and study systematically 
without any more assistance. I am only ajfraid 
that the variety of subjects and books already 
mentioned should tempt young persons to try 
too much. The first thing to consider is, for 
what purpose you are commencing a course of 
study. K, to humor a literary ambition, to be 
thought learned, and excite the wonder of the 
ignorant, believe me, that, till you abandon this 
vile and degrading purpose, your vanity will 
increase faster than your learning. What you 

• Browne's " History of Greek Literature'* Is a tery faif 
work ; Dr. Charles Anthon has recently issued a volmne on 
the same subject, marked by the leam«d author's usual 
ability and caret->^AM. ED. 

ir* 
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gain in head you will lose in heart ; your mind 
will be filled, but not refined ; and you will 
excite far more jealousy than admiration. 
Bead, as Bacon said, "for the glory of your 
Creator and the relief of man's estate;" to 
improve your talents for running the race that 
is set before you; to prevent that periodical 
void within, which (like a vacuum) is doomed 
to fill, and that with gnawing cares and soul- 
debasing thoughts. Hear what Horace says, — 
a fine motto for a Bible : — 

"Etni 
Posces ante diem libbtth cam 1 amine, b! non 
Intendes animum Btudiis et rebus honestis, 
Invidik vel amore vigil torquebere." — ^Hob. Ep. L S. 87.* 

That is true of our faculties, what an old oflScer 
told me of his men, that there was no such 
security for good behavior as active service. 
The lusts of the flesh maintain " a long pull, 
and a strong pull, and a pull altogether," one 
way ; and while reason, conscience, and religion 
are arrayed against them, the balance may be 
preserved. But when these guards are not on 
duty, or perchance are slumbering at their post, 

* " Unless l?efore the day dawn yon shall call for a Book 
with a light, unless you shall apply yonr mind to stndy 
and honorable pursuits, you will, in your waking hooray 
be tortured with envious or lustfol pafluonfi." 
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it is well if the history of the past, ot some 
such innocent recreation, employs our memory, 
and engages our imagination ; because should 
these allies be gloating over old pleasures or 
devising new, they will be playing on such 
dangerous ground, that they may rouse up the 
enemy, and the citadel may be taken by sur- 
prise. 

In following out one course of reading, do 
not be impatient or disturbed because you do 
not seem to be advancing as rapidly as others. 
Among the many who desire to be thought 
literary characters, nothing is more common 
than an inclination to lock up the temple of 
knowledge and throw away the key ; or, on 
attaining any eminence, to kick away the lad- 
der, that none may follow them. — So beware 
of this class of literary impostors : their life is 
one continued lie ; — a lie partly positive, be- 
cause, they pretend they know far more than 
they do know ; and partly a lie indirect, but 
much more mischievous, because they seek to 
magnify difficulties, hint that things are not so 
easy as they seem, and pretend that a peculiar 
talent is required for their favorite subjects. 
In every department of knowledge the man 
really proficient is ever desirous to lead others 
on ; and, forgetting all the difficulties he en- 
countered, firmly believes, and as honestly 
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confesses, lie could teach his friends in half the 
time his learning cost himself. 

We should employ our ^linds with history, 
in the same way as we should have done had 
we lived in the times described. Man need 
not become a walking cyclopaedia, nor feel 
more in honor bound to remember every date 
or circumstance of former reigns, than every 
event in last year's newspapers. We should 
read for the same purpose that we enter society, 
to obserye. The wisdom of the lesson may be 
remembered when the facts are lost ; and the 
moral remain, though we forget the fable. The 
portions of history which enter into common 
conversation are limited, and experience will 
soon induce Us to give them more attention 
than the rest. No man need be ashamed to 
say, when his memory is at fault, " this or that 
has escaped me ; let me ask a question or two, 
and I shall be able to follow you.'' Few per- 
sons are so ill-bred as to introduce abstruse 
subjects into general society. If you join a 
party of antiquaries you must expect antiqua- 
rian topics; otherwise no man of ordinary 
reading can be at a loss for facts while he had 
the power of reasoning and reflection. Next 
to the improvement and entertainment of your 
own mind, your design should be to inform 
yourself on the general topics of conversation. 
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Bead about the North of India, Spain, Ireland, 
China, Japan, Russia, Turkey, Hungary, or any 
other part of the world interesting at the time 
present. To read only of the past is to be 
always out of fashion, and as uninteresting as 
aif old newspaper. Men of extensive reading 
find their chief advantage in this ; not that they 
remember all they read, but that they know 
exactly where to seek for information, and can 
with a little trouble bring to bear on the pre- 
vailing topic of the day such stores of varied 
knowledge as others would be quite at a loss to 

find. 
I* 



CHAPTER yn. 

HOW TO REMEMBER WHAT WE READ. 

Most readers, I presume, will open this chap- 
ter with no little curiosity, and a feeling which 
would be expressed by these words: "My 
memory is bad enough — would it were as good 
as that of such a one of my friends. Let me 
see if there can be any rules to suit so bad a 
case as mine." Now, before you decide that 
you have a worse memory than your friend, let 
me ask, Is there no one subject on which you 
can equal him ? You have no doubt observed 
that a large class of men, who are devoted 
exclusively and literally to animal pursuits, 
sportsmen to wit, have the greatest difficulty 
in remembering matters of history or general 
literature, but yet are so ready with the names 
of all the winners at the races and the progeny 
and pedigree of each, that a scholar would be 
as much surprised at their memory of horses 
and mares, as they could be at the scholar's 
memory of kings and queens. Probably you 
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will now say, " All this we grant ; it is true we 
have memory for some things, but not for 
literature." Your meaniug is, that you have 
memory where you have attention. The sports- 
man cannot attend to books, nor the scholar to 
horses. The art ofmemxyry is the art of attention, 
A memory j&)r literature will increase with that 
interest in literature by which attention is in- 
creased. The sportsman could remember pages 
of history relating to forest laws or encourage- 
ment of the breed of horses, but not the adjoin- 
ing pages on the law of succession, and only be- 
cause he felt an interest, and consequently paid 
attention, in reading the one but not the other. 
Again, Memory depends on association, or 
the tendency of some things to suggest or make 
us think of others. The geologist remembers 
fossils, but not flowers ; and the botanist flowers, 
but not fossils. Each has in his mind " a cell" 
for the one specimen but not for the other ; and' 
the observations which fall in with the ideas of 
the geologist, and link to many a subtle chain 
of thought, remain alone and unassociated in the 
mind of the botanist. Association certainly is, 
in some respects, an aid to attention ; they are 
usually considered as distinct, and the basis of 
Memory; therefore every rule I can give for 
promoting either attention or association will 
be virtually rules for Memory. 
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First, Memory is assisted hy whatever tends to 
a full view and clear apprehension of a subfecL 
Therefore, in reading history, occasionally lay 
the book aside, and try if you can give a con- 
nected narrative of events. " What thou dost 
not know, thou canst not tell ;" but clear ideas 
never want plain words. Do not be satisfied 
with feeling that the subject is too familiar for 
repetition to be necessary. The better a story 
is known, the less time it will take to repeat 
Put your " thoughts in express words." This 
is an invaluable exercise ; for, first of all, you 
will greatly improve your power of expression, 
and gain that command of language on which 
one of my friends heard Fox compliment Pitt, 
as having not only a word, but the word, Ae 
very word to express his meaning. Moreover, 
the practice of putting your thoughts into 
words will improve your power of Conception. 
When you see a speaker, in a long argument, 
contract and fix his eye as if on some aerial 
form, he is trying to body forth his ideas, and 
hold them up as a picture from which he may 
select, read oflF, and lay before his hearers such 
portions as he thinks will convey the desired 
impression. Conception is the quality for which 
we call a man " clear-headed ;" for this enables 
him to grasp at one view the beginning, middle, 
and end of what he means to say, and have the 
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Older of his ideas at the direction of a cool 
judgment, instead of depending upon chance: — 

" Ut jam niiiic dicat jam nmic debentia dici, 
Pleraque dififerrat prsesensque in tempus omittaf 

Hob. Ep. ad PU 44.* 

To repeat a narrative to another is better 
still than repeating it to yourself; you are more 
excited to accuracy, and your memory is assisted 
by the degree of attention and association which 
casual remarks and questions may promote. 

With a view to distinct conception, Writing 
is usually recommended to aid memory. As to 
mere transcribing, though much has been ad- 
vanced in its favor, I believe it is by no means 
to be adopted. Much experience has shown me 
that it not only wastes time, but deceives us as 
to the extent of our knowledge. We are flat- 
tered at the sight of the paper we fill, while in 
reality we are exercising not our wits, but our 
fingers. Every student knows how common it 
is to find men of misguided industry with desks 
foil and heads empty. Writing never aids 
memory, but when it tends to clear Conception. 
Most persons find it more pleasant to draw a 
sketch of a subject on a sheet of paper than on 

* " That he say, at the very begimiing, the things which 
ought there to be said, and that he put off most things and 
omit them for the present." 

18 
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the tablets of the mind ; but let them not sup- 
pose it is more improving. 

When you want relief or variety, you may 
try to write, instead of repeating the subject of 
your morning's reading; but you will soon 
admit that the viva voce exercise is the better of 
the two. In speaking of Conception, Aber- 
crombie relates the case of a distinguished actor, 
who created great surprise by learning a long 
part with very short notice. "When ques- 
tioned respecting the mental process which he 
employed, he said that he lost sight entirely of 
the audience, and seemed to have nothing be- 
fore him but the pages of the book from which 
he had learnt, and that, if anything had occur- 
red to interrupt that illusion, he should have 
stopped instantly." 

Secondly. Memory is assisted by whatever adds 
to our interest or erdertainmenL Therefore all the 
remarks I have made relative to being guided 
by curiosity and inclinatfon, are hints for 
memory. A man rarely forgets a fact which he 
hears in answer to a question he has himself 
originated; and the art of reading is, to gain 
facts in such order that each shall be a nucleus 
or basis, as Abercrombie says, of more ; in other 
words, that every fact may be an answer to some 
question already in our minds, and suggests in 
its turn a new question in ah endless series. 
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Thirdly. Memory depends much on a thorough 
determination to remember. Most persons have 
memory enough for the purposes of their own 
business. Ask the guard of the mail how he 
remembers the places at which he has to drop 
his many parcels, and he will tell you " because 
he must." And if you put the same question to 
any number of different persons whose fortune 
depends on the constant exercise of memory, 
you will invariably receive similar answers, 
which is a proof from experience that our 
memory depends very much on our own will 
and determination. If, by the force of resolu- 
tion, a person can wake at any hour in the 
morning, it is easy to believe that, by the same 
means, he may also have a powerfiil command 
over his memory. While at the University, 
I had a very remarkable proof of this. • I was 
assisting in his studies, previous to examination, 
a friend who assured me he could not remem- 
ber what he read ; that such had been the case 
during fourteen University terms. But I said, 
"Now you must remember, — ^I know you 
can, — and I will have no more to do with you 
if you do not answer me correctly to-morrow 
on what we read to-day." 

Having rallied him in this way, I heard no 
more of the complaint. After his examination 
he assured me that he was perfectly surprised 
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at the extent to whicli his memory had served 
him, and fairly acknowledged that for years he 
had given way to a state of mental inactivityi 
never stopping to try his memory, hut drink' 
ing of the Castalian stream rather after the man' 
ner of Baron Munchausen's horse, when he had 
lost his hinder quarters with the portcullis. 
A man can remember to a great extent, just as 
Johnson said a man might at any time compose, 
mastering his humor, if he will only set to work 
with a dogged determination: ^^ Possunt quia 
posse videntur,^^ "for they can conquer who 
believe," is very generally true where the mind 
is concerned. A very common reason that men 
do not remember is, that they do not try ; a 
hearty and ever-present desire to prevail is the 
chief element of success. Nothing but the 
fairy^s wand can realize the capricious desire of 
the moment ; but as to the objects of laudable 
wishes, deeply breathed and for many a night 
and day ever present to the mind, these are 
placed by Providence more within our reach 
than is commonly believed. When a person 
says. If I could only have my wish, I would 
excel in such an art or science, we may gene- 
rally answer. The truth is, you have not really 
such a wish; what you covet is rather the 
empty applause than the substantial accom- 
plishment. The fault is "in ourselves and not 
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our stars," if we are slaves, and blindly yield to 
the pretensions of the many whose tongues 
would exhaust wiser heads than their own in 
half an hour. Before we complain of want of 
power and mental weapons, let us be sure that 
we make full use of what we have. When we 
see one man write without hands, and another 
qualify himself (as in an instance within my 
own remembrance) for high University honors 
without eyes, a complaint of our memory, or 
other faculties, justifies the same conclusion as 
when workmen complain of their tools. 

These, or at least other instances equally sur- 
prising, are founded on good authority. Still 
Abercrombie justly says, though the power of 
remembering unconnected facts and lists of 
words makes a great show, and is the kind of 
memory most generally admired, still it is often^ 
combined with very little judgment, and is not 
BO important a feature, in a cultivated mind, as 
that memory founded on the relations, analo- 
gies, and natural connections of different sub- 
jects, which is more in our own power. Indeed, 
mere parrot memory is of less use than is 
generally supposed. It is true, it enables a 
superficial person to pass off the opinions of 
others as his own ; but educated men can gener- 
ally remember enough for their own purposes, 
and can command data sufficient for the opera- 

18* 
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tions of their judgment. What we most want 
ready and available is the power and the 
science, not the tools. A mathematician is 
such still without his formulaa and diagrams. 
The oldest judge remembers the rules of law, 
though he forgets the case in point, and the 
ablest counsel are allowed refreshers. It is 
enough that our minds, like our guns, carry 
true to the mark without being always loaded. 

Fourthly. Memory is assisted hy wfiatever 
tends to connection or association of ideas. When 
I asked the friend above mentioned the partio* 
ular means he took to remember his lectures 
previous to examination, he said, that besides 
looking everything "more ftilly in the face" 
than he had ever done before, he tried "to 
match, sort, and put alongside of something 
similar," each event in its turn, and also to say 
to himself, " Here are four or five causes, cir- 
cumstances, or characters relating to the same 
thing ; by such a peculiarity in the first I shall 
remember the second, whQe something else in 
the second will remind me of the third and 
fourth." During this process, he said, he be- 
came so familiar with many facts, that he could 
remember without any association at all. Again, 
in all the works and phenomena of nature, 
moral or physical, men of comprehensive minds 
discern a marked £s^mly likeness ; certain &cts 
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indicate the existence of others ; so that memory 
is assisted by a certain key which classification 
suggests ; and thus one effort of memory serves 
for all. Association and Attention are both the 
basis of several inventions called Memoria Tech* 
nica^ of which I will proceed to speak, more 
particularly for the benefit of students who 
would follow out my plan of attaining accuracy 
of outlines of history and other subjects* 

Of Memoria Technica, the practice of almost 
all men of distinction coincides with the avowed 
opinions of Bacon and of Abercrombie, that 
the memory of such events as these systems 
teach is scarcely worth the process ; and that 
the same degree of resolution which their use 
implies would supersede the necessity of them, 
except to that extent only to which every man 
of sense can, and commonly does, frame the 
best possible Memoria Technica, namely, one 
suited to his peculiar cast of mind. Of such 
kinds are the following : — 

FirsL Looking at names in the index of a 
history, and following each separately through 
all the events with which it is connected. This 

« 

plan with Herodotus and Thucydides I found 
invaluable. It aids Memory most powerfully, 
and leads to comparison and valuable reflection. 
Secondly, Marking the names, words, or para- 
graphs^ in your book, or numbering the separate 
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arguments by figures, 1, 2, and 8, in the margin. 
This I found useful, not only with history, but 
especially with Aristotle, and other works of 
science. It tends to distinct conception; to 
many casual associations ; you sometimes £stncy 
you see the page itself marked with your own 
fingers, and then one event reminds you of an- 
other ; it also enables you easily to refiresh your 
memory of a book while you leisurely turn 
over the pages ; above all, it keeps ever present 
to your mind, what many students do not think 
of once a month, that reading and remembering 
are two different things. 

Thirdly. Making a very brief summary of 
the contents of each book, and thinning it by 
degrees, as your memory can do, with few 
catchwords as well as many. This plan an- 
swers many of the same purposes as the pre- 
ceding ; it is valuable to one who is preparing 
himself to write off-hand the history of any 
particular century. Take one sheet of paper, 
and write words enough on it to remind you of 
the whole Outline History, and after a month, 
try if a much more portable skeleton-key will 
not serve, and this may be reduced, in its turn, 
till the whole is transferred from the paper to 
your memory. Thus Niebuhr advised his 
nephew to keep a list of difficulties or new 
words, and blot out each as soon as he oould. 
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Lastly. Associating things with places or ob- 
jects around : thus the Roman orators used to 
associate the parts of their speeches with the 
statues or pillars in the building in which they 
spoke. Let my readers prepare a " skfeleton- 
key" of each of the Outline Histories, of En- 
gland, Eome, and Greece, and take a walk in 
tiiree different directions with each ; then will 
they find, though I cannot say in the noble 
sense in which Shakspeare intended, — 

" Tongues in trees — books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones — and good in every thing/ ^ 

Gray's " Memoria Technica" for dates is very 
useful. But it must be used for kings and 
queens only, the dates of other events being 
remembered by association. 

Example is better than precept "What man 
has done, man may do ; so we will consider a 
few anecdotes of men famed for powers of 
memory. 

Xenophon, in his " Symposium," speaks of 
Athenians who could repeat both the " Iliad" 
and the " Odyssey." This statement has been 
recommended to the consideration of those who 
assert the impossibility of the Homeric poems 
being orally transmitted. What was practicable 
for one man, however extraordinary a character 
he might be, would be comparatively easy for 
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a society of Bhapsodists, if each member were 
intrusted with the memory of a part 

The nation that exerts memory in a more 
surprising manner than any other at the present 
day, is the Chinese. Medhurst, in describing 
their education, enumerates nine books under 
the names of the "Five Classics" and the 
" Four Books." The Classics consist of a Book* 
of Diagrams ; a Collection of Odes ; The Public 
Ceremonies ; The Life of Confucius ; and the 
History of the Three Dynasties. The Four 
Books are, The Happy Medium; The Great 
Doctrine; Book of Discourses; and Menciua 
The bulk of these nine is equal to that of the 
New Testament ; and yet, says Medhurst, "if 
the whole were lost, one million persons (out 
of a population reckoned at 361,000,000) could 
restore every volume to-morrow." Public 
offices in China depend on examination in these 
books. Two per cent, of the population com- 
pete. 

At Winchester and the Charter House many 
a boy has committed to memory 10,000 lines, 
so as to repeat from any part at which he was 
told to begin. 

Matthews, the comedian, as we are told by 
his widow, had so surprising a memory, that he 
would go through an entertainment which he 
had not seen for many months. He has even 
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been known to step aside as the curtain drew 
up, to ascertain by a play-bill the name of the 
piece advertised for the evening; and this, 
strange to say, at a time when he was suffering 
so much from cracks on the tongue that he had 
not spoken a word during the whole day, and 
&lt the greatest pain in uttering what the 
audience were so delighted to hear. 

Addison's daughter, said Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, was nearly imbecile, yet so pow- 
erfiil was her memory, that she could repeat a 
sermon which she had heard once, and could 
learn pages of a dictionary by heart. 

It is related of Bolingbroke that he learned 
Spanish enough in three weeks to correspond 
with the Spanish minister. I would say credai 
Judceus — ^believe it who will — ^but in Sir J. 
Stephen^s Essay on " Ignatius Loyola and the 
Jesuits," it is mentioned as indisputable that 
Xavier learnt one of the Indian languages, so 
as to prepare himself for his missionary duties, 
in the same space of time. This is an instance 
of the power that enthusiastic determination 
exerts over memory. To the same principle 
must we also attribute the fact that the Bt. Eev. 
the Bishop of New Zealand preached to the 
natives in their own language as soon as he 
arrived, having studied it only during his voy- 
age. This, however, though highly merito- 
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riouSy is by no means so surprising a case aa 
that of Xavier. 

It has been stated somewhere, that to the 
memory of Esdras we are indebted for the 
Hebrew Scriptures which were destroyed by 
the Chaldaeans. St. Anthony, the Egyptian 
hermit, though he could not read, knew the 
whole 'Scripture by heart; while a certain. 
Florentine, at the age of sixteen, could repeat 
all the Papal bulls and much more rubbish — a 
strange instance of misused talent I These and 
many other instances of memory are given in 
Millingen's "Curiosities of Medical Experi- 
ence." Seneca tells us that the Emperor 
Hadrian could repeat 2,000 words in the order 
he heard them. Petrarch says that Pope 
Clement V. had his memory impaired by a Ml 
on the head (an accident which has been 
known to give a good memory to one who had 
little before), and by great application gained 
so much more power than he had lost, that he 
never forgot anything he read. Cicero says, 
"Lucullus had a miraculous memory for 
events, but Hortensius had a better memory 
for words." Quintilian alludes to the well- 
known &ct that we can repeat a task more 
perfectly on the following morning than on the 
night we learn it, and observes that things 
digest and settle in the mind during sleep. 
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s 

Many instances are recorded of men losing 
the memory of a language, and speaking it 
many ye«rs after, during a brain fever or some 
exciting illness. The truth of this is beyond 
all doubt, though it seems very much like the 
tones being thawed out of the fix>zen trumpet 

Dr. Abercrombie knew a lady seized with 
apoplexy while playing at cards one Thursday 
tvocdng, and on regaining consciousness early 
on Sunday morning, her first words were, 
" What are trumps ?" 

K 19 




CHAPTER Vin. 

HOW TO GAIN KNOWLEDGE OF FOREIGN PARTS. AD- 
DRESSED BOTH TO THOSE WHO TRAVEL AKD TH08B 
WHO STAT AT HOME. 

In reading travels, as in travelling, an inquiring 
and reflecting mind is requisite to collect ftcts 
and draw conclusions. Much letter-press as 
well as much ground may be passed over with- 
out rendering us any wiser or any better. 
Readers, as ^ell as travellers, differ widely in 
curiosity and observation; therefore as some 
tourists consult Guides and Handbooks to 
learn what to visit or for what to inquire, and 
others Miss Martineau, to learn "How to ob- 
serve," so for those who have only the pleasure 
of thinking about travelling, perusing the tour 
of others, and laying down the exact route they 
would like to take, should some next-to-impossi- 
ble contingency occur — ^to these speculative and 
fireside anglers in the wide waters of the round 
world, I will offer a few hints suited to everv 
variety of taste, showing how to gain as much 
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Jmowledge as possible of foreign parts without 
foregoing the comforts of home. 

Basil Hall advises a young midshipman to 
begin his career by " taking up a line ;" that is 
to say, to resolve on building up a character 
either for practical seamanship, for science, 
generalship, or diplomacy ; so readers of travels 
should begin with choosing a topic which every 
volume may .contribute to illustrate. Instead 
of turning over thousands of pages without an 
object, they should keep some one subject 
uppermost in their thoughts, on which they 
should try to become so well informed as not 
only to be considered, but really to be, com- 
petent referees whenever any question arises 
concerning it. Take, for instance, one of the 
following topics : — 

The history of man, or human nature under 
every variety of climate or influence, whether 
social or physical : the savage, the slave, the 
freeman, the heathen, the Christian. 
* The wonders of creation, — the animals, pro- 
duce, natural phenomena, — storms, earthquakes, 
or eruptions, in every part of the world. 

The arts and sciences, — ^literature, education, 
ingenuity, and points of superiority in different 
nations. • 

Each of these subjects I will consider sepa- 
rately, pointing out the capacity required for 
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€Mch, and such authors as will be ibund mosfc 
improving. 

First. As to the history of man. This subject 
iras chosen by Dr. Prichard, whose learned 
Irork remarkably exemplifies how to collect 
and classify information. The author appears 
to have read all the travels he could procure, 
to illustrate the modifying influence of physical 
and moral agencies on the diffiBlrent tribes of 
the human femily. From his work it appears 
that, however much may be said about the 
artificial and unnatural habits that civilization 
}>Yodttce8, human' strength, endurance, and 
longevity — to say nothing of the development 
of those capacities which are deemed the proper 
characteristics of man — are greater among civil- 
ized than uncivilized nations* This is a &ot 
which the most ordinary reader would be 
curious to know : I have therefore selected it 
from a volume of deep and subtle investigation, 
to show with what care and interest we may 
illustrate a subject seemingly of deep philos^ 
phy. But these hints are intended, not for the 
learned, but the ignorant. Oatlin's " Notes on 
the North American Indians," with 400 illus- 
laraldons, contain a most curious history of a 
people now fast passing^away. From these 
«ources we learn that works of art, considered 
impossible under all the advantages of a ciyil- 
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lied state, are every day produced by the simple 
instruments of untutored nations. After read- 
ing Mr. Catlin's travels, and visiting his collec- 
tion, I happened to take up Bremner's excursion 
in Russia, and shortly afterwards Davis's and 
Q-utzlaflTs account of the Chinese,' which in- 
duced me to visit the Chinese Exhibition in 
London. Let any reader consider the effect 
which must be produced on the mind by 
the following observations renting to three 
races of men in distant parts of the world : 
First, Mr. Catlin showed an Indian bow which 
no turner in London could equal, and cloth 
of a texture which astonished the manufec- 
turers of Manchester. Secondly, Mr. Bremner 
stated that the Russians, with no plane or line^ 
nor any other tool than an axe, will cut with 
the greatest precision and join even edges. 
And thirdly, in the Chinese Exhibition appeared 
that varied collection of works of art too well 
known to need description. Again ; how must 
tiie mind be opened and improved by compar- 
ing the different habits of life, — ^the food, the 
occupations, the character of these widely dif- 
fering and distant nations. And how muck 
more light will be thrown upon man's history, 
if in the life of Ali Pacha we read of the state 
of Egypt, and see how the annual negro-hunts 
are managed m this enlightened age. One. who 



hag fiot tead of the horrors of this duM htti 
3ret to learn how far it is possible for htiiiiaik 
nature, left to the feeble control of unenfight- 
^eaei conscienoe alone^ without the chfiBfeeaing 
•discipline of a Christian communr'ky, brtftallj 
to make prey of the flesh xad blood of his 
&llow-man> In tibe extermination of the Bed 
Ikiati by the encroaches of the oolonisfs of 
America we learn more lessons of the sione 
kind, though less cold-blooded and revolting. 
Sorrow's " Gipsies in Spain," as well as* his 
"Bible in Spain," which might as properly ,b6 
entitled " Gipsy Adventures," together with 
the history of the '^ Thugs," o¥ Indian Asseft^ 
Bins, will all be valuable to thoee who think 
that '^ the proper study of mankind is man :" 
nor can any kind of reading affi)rd more thrill- 
ing interest. 

Secondly. As to the wanders of creatUm ismd 
natural ph&rvomenja. This, like the last, is « 
topic suited to every capacity,' — ^to the philoeo^ 
pher, who needs no assistance, as well as to the 
general reader, who would beguile a winter's 
€ivening by gratifying his curiosity about the 
wide world and all things that* lure therein. A 
little book, entitled ^* Curiosities of ighysioal 
Geography," contains a good selection from the 
writings of travellers. But I idiiall mention 
odieriMirks ft^bently. 
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T^ttrdly. The arts^ sciencee, literaiure^ and com- 
parative superiority of different nations, can also 
be studied by persons of various tastes and 
eapftcities. Some may compare the works of 
ait ai^d manual performance only, and see how 
Httte the pyrtoiidfl of Egypt appear, in any 
tMng but tbeir tuselessness, when compared 
with our mines and railways. The measure- 
meBt of some of the tanks of India and the 
wall of China may be profitably remembered 
by TOference to docks, canals, water-works, gas- 
pipes, and other ma<5hinery, with which we are 
acqtiainted. Again, those of maturer mind 
may regard rather moral and social, than phy- 
sioal, grandeur ; and that, as I have before said, 
without any hints or direction from me. My 
intention is to prompt, encourage, and suggest 
the first attempts of a large class of readers, 
•who are so diffident that they will scarcely 
believe they can attain the information which 
most of their friends possess. These humble 
aspirants should be told that many a naturalist, 
who has presented a valuable collection of 
fossils or other ouriosities to a museum, has 
attributed all his eminence to some accident 
which induced him to make a store of birds' 
eggs or snail^shells at school : so many an 
author who has enlightened the world on mat- 
tera of the highest interest has declared that he 
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felt unworthy of the honors conferred upon 
him, because he believed he owed all his suc- 
cess to some chance suggestion, lighter even: 
than those now offered, which first directed 
attention to his favorite order of phenomena, 
and because the theory which he had originated 
was too obvious to be overlooked by any one 
who had collected the same class of facts under 
equal advantages. Most truly may it be said 
that men of genius will rarely believe an inves- 
tigation to be impracticable to others which is 
easy to themselves : still it seems highly proba- 
ble that a patient adherence to a mere mechani* 
cal system of study has often produced results, 
which, to those ignorant of the process, has 
seemed the work, not of industry, but of genius. 
"If I surpass other men," said Newton, "in 
any thing, it is in patient examination of facts." 

To the preceding we may add one more sub- 
ject of investigation, and one which many will 
prefer, namely. 

Fourthly. The general condition of every nation 
in respect of climate and civilization. To readers 
who choose this topic I would recommend 
keeping either one large Mercator's chart, or a 
separate map of each quartier of the globe, on 
which to mark from time to time, by a peculiar 
color or other convenient sign, such countries 
as travellers' journals enable them to ezplar& 
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One of £Dy friends had a map of Ecgland, on 
which he had colored each road he had trav- 
elled; every county of which he knew the 
habits of the people, or the produce and ad« 
vantages of the soil ; fdso each town of which 
he had studied the present prospects or past his- 
tc^. He had also marked with figures many 
of the towns, as being of the first, second, third, 
or fourth class, in respect of population, having 
first determined the nimibers to constitute each 
class. Such methods are a strong incentive, 
both to deep research and methodical study; 
they forbid us to forget that we read, not to 
count volumes, but to store up knowledge. 
The maps we choose should be originally blank 
ones, representing terra incognita ; a dark color 
may also be appropriate. We shall thus be 
prompted to study, that we may dispel this 
cloud which broods over the face of the earth, 
and diffuse instead spme lively hue emblematio 
of the light of knowledge. 

After all that I have said on other subjects 
applicable also to the study of travels, these 
few hints will serve as a sufficient clue to the 
' shortest, safest, and most agreeable road to the 
knowledge which travellers can impart. Of all 
Irotks which may be " skimmed," travels are 
those with which the reader may avail himself 
of this privilege with the dearest oonacieiioe. 
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He is not bound to read more than one passage 
across the Atlantic, one ducking at the line, 
or one account of old tricks upon travellers; 
the table of contents will generally point out 
the parts worth reading. It is proverbial that 
travellers, in general, are not famed for accu- 
racy, and are often partial and mistaken when 
they do not exaggerate ; it is well, also, that a 
traveller's opinions be received with great cau- 
tion, since, for the most part, their opinions 
are base^d on very little examination of the real 
fiicts of the case in hand. Indeed, this kind of 
literature in every respect requires much dis- 
crimination .on the part of the reader. 

Eespecting choice of voyages and travels, I 
might refer the reader to any bookseller's cata- 
logue ; but, in compliance with the request of 
a few young friends, who assure me thoy repre- 
sent a great many more, I add the following 
list, at the same time observing, that such parts 
of a volume as do not interest a reader, he will 
do well to pass over, for a time at all events. 

To listen when the speaker speaks against 
time, and to read where (as is too common with 
travellers) the writer writes against space, are 
equally void of improvement. 

First For those who prefer voyages of dis- 
covery, whale-fishery, and all the phenomena 
and wonders of the deep, the voyages of Cook, 
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Parry, and Ross are to be preferred, because it 
is injudicious to remain ignorant of books^whicli 
Others know ; Park's Travels in Africa ought 
to be read for the same reason. 

The "Lives of Drake, Cavendish, and Dam- 
pier, with the History of the Buccaneers," form 
one small volume, well calculated to show the 
state of nautical affairs in early days. Cooper's 
Naval History will show what has been done 
in later times. 

The " Travels and Researches of Humboldt," 
being a condensed narrative of his journey in 
America and Asiatic Russia ; a work greatly to 
be recommended; few travellers are quoted 
with more respect than Humboldt. 

Besides these, "The East," by Rev. Dr. 
Spencer, is a compendious, and good narrative 
of Travel in Egypt and the Holy Land ; 

Warburton's " Crescent and the Cross ;" 

Bishop Wainwright's volumes on Egypt and 
the Holy Land ; 

Stephens's " Central America," and " Yuca- 
tan ;" 

Layard's Nineveh ; also Babylon ; 

Lynch's Expedition to the Dead Sea ; 

Sir F. B. Head's " Emigrant ;" 

Lyell's " Travels in N. America ;" 

Mackenzie's " Year in Spain ;" 

" Sorrow's Bible in Spain," and " Qipsies in 
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Spain;" Calvert's "Scenes and Thoughta in 
Enrope ;" Parkman's " Oregon TraiL" 

The above are well worth reading. A library 
catalogue will supply numerous others on any 
topic which the reader may fiincy. 

Secondly. As to manners, cnstoms, and tiie 
general state of different nations, — ^these form 
more or less the subject of all travels ; but moie 
particularly- 

" Catlings Letters and Notes on the Manners, 
Customs, &c. of tke North American Indians," 
above mentioned ; 

" Travels in North America, and a Baddenoe 
among the Pawnee Indians," by the Hon. C. A 
Murray ; 

" Visit to the Indians of Chili," by Captain 
Gardiner ; 

" General Description of China and its Inha- 
bitants," by Davis ; 

" China Opened," by the Ecv. C. Gutdaff ; 

Gallery and Yvan's Account of the Beceut 
Insurrection in China ; 

Macfarlane's Japan and the Japanese ; 

" The Eural and Domestic Life of Gennany," 
by W. Howitt ; 

" History and Present Condition of the Bar- 
bary States," with a view of their antiquities, 
arts, &c., by the Right Bev. M. Bussell ; 

^^ Nubia and Abyssinia," by the same author ; 
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" Bnssia and the Russians in 1842," by Kohl ; 

" Excnrsions in the Interior of Russia," by 
Bremner ; with an account of Nicholas and his 
Court, and «xile in Siberia ; 

"Journal of a Residence in Norway, in 
1834," and " Sweden," by Samuel Laing ; 
• Oliphantfs "Russian Shores of the Blade 
Sea," in 1852 ; 

W. W. Smyth's "A Year with the Turks." 

All these woirks are of value and character, 
and contain much to interest both old and 
young. 

Thirdly, For readers of mature mind, who 
can enter into historical disquisitionB and hiA- 
torical reflections : — 

Henry Wheaton's "History of the North- 
men ;" 

Sir F. B. Head's " Rough Note&;" the " Pam- 
pas and the Andes ;" 

Bishop Heber's " Journall ;" (very elegantly 
written, and generally admired, though few i^ead- 
ers receive from it very lasting impressions) ; 

Prescott's " Ferdinand find Isabella ;" 

" British India, from the most remote Period ; 
— ^Early Portuguese and English Yoyages; Re- 
volutions of the Mogul Empire ; Accounts of 
Hindoo Astronomy ; Navigation of great Rivers 
by Steam, &c.," by Jameson, Wilson, Dalrym- 

ple, Murray, and others eminent for science ; 

20 
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" Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Persia, Government Eesoiirces, Natural His- 
tory, Wandering Tribes," by J. Baillie Fraser ; 

" Notes of a Traveller on the Social .and 
Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, 
Italy, and other parts of Europe, during the 
present Century," by S. Laing ; 

" Tour to the Sepulchres of Ancient Etruria, 
in 1839," by Mrs. Hamilton Gray; 

" Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds 
of Candda," by Sir F. B. Head ; 

Waterton's " Wanderings in the N. W. of 
the United States ;" — describing the capture of 
rare Snakes and Birds ; Natural History. 

Fourthly, For those curious about ancient 
cities, ruins, and remains of bygone days : — 

Stephens's " Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas, and Yucatan," with numer- 
our engravings ; 

" A Second Visit to the Euined Cities of Cen- 
tral America," by the same author; 

" Eambles in Yucatan ; or Notes of Travel 
through the Peninsula, including a Visit to the 
remarkable ruins of Chi-chen, Kabah, Zayi, 
aaad Uxmal," by B. M. Norman ; 

Laborde's " Arabia Petraea, and the excavated 
City of Petra ;" (very interesting and curious); 

Layard's "Eesearches amid the Euins of Nin- 
eveh and Babylon ;" 
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" Excursion in Asia Minor ; including a Visit 
to several unknown and undiscovered Cities,'' 
by C. Fellows ; 

"Cairo, Petraea, and Damascus," described 
by J. G. Kinnear ; 

" Topography of Thebes, and General View 
of Egypt ;" ' 

"Eboracum; or York under the Eomans," 
by Sir G. Wilkinson ; 

" Pompeii ; an account of its Destruction and 
Bemains ;" 

" Egyptian Antiquities," by Professor Long ; 

" Euins of Ancient Cities," by Charles Bucke, 

Fifthly, For the readers of Classical and 

. Biblical literature: — 

« 

Sir A. Burne's " Travels to Bokhara and up 
the Indus" may be read in connection with the 
life of Alexander the Great ; 

Cramer's Asia Minor, Ancient Italy, and 
Greece, are chiefly valuable to the more accu- 
rate students of the classics ; 

"Biblical Eesearches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai, and Arabia Petraea, in 1838," by Eev. 
Dr. Bobinson ; 

Wilson's " Travels in the Holy Land, Egypt, 
&c;" 

" Letters on the Holy Land," by Lord Lind- 
say; Lake's "Northern Greece ;" also, "Topo- 
graphy of Athens and the Demi ;" 
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"A Winter tTbuxney through Buseia, Caa* 
casus and GeorgU, thence across Mount ZagrosSi 
by the Pass of Xenophon, and the Ten Thou* 
sand Greeks," by M;igdai>,; 

Wordsworth's " Athens ;" also " Ancient 
Greece," and Eustace's " Classical Tour/' above 
recommended. 

Sixthly, For those who purpose travelling 
in their own country or abroad : — 

Dr. Johnson, has wisely ssad that no traveller 
will bring knowledge home who does not take 
knowledge out with him. I would therefore 
strongly recommend every .tourist to inform 
himself of the government, constitution, le* 
sources, and general nature of the town, counl^) 
or country he intends to visit. The traveller 
should know what to look or inquire for, and 
should read sufficiently to understand common 
allusions to such events of the day, as every 
one with whom he converses will presume to 
be too familiar to need explanation. 

Young persons cannot do better tiian avail 
themselves of all the illustrated works they 
can procure, as the most fertile source not only 
of ^rational amusement but of serious instruction. 
With the productions of ^ the pencil, as with 
those of the pen, methodical application and 
careful comparison of things of the same class 
are essential to real improvement By cane** 
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lessly tiiming over prints to' please the eye, 
without any eflFort of the mind, we cannot 
reasonably hope to receive distinct or lasting 
impressions. Views of foreign lands and fa- 
mous cities will sejve to fill up many a blank in 
an inquiring mind ; but, as I before said of the 
qualifications of a traveller, we must have a 
little knowledge when we begin, if we would 
retain any when we end. 

" Nil sine hhore^'' is true even of looking at 
pictures. Unless we read and reflect on the 
scenes we contemplate, and are contented to 
look only at a few at one time, we shall soon 
perceive that we have become more confused 
than informed, and parts of Italy, Spain, and 
Turkey will insensibly blend in the same 

picture. 

20* 



CHAPTER IX 

PHtLOSOFHT, MORAL, POLITIOAZ*, MSSTAL 
1— LOGIC — lfS.XAPHT8t06. 

PhiIiOSOPHY, my young friends, may seem to 
you a very hard term, and you may feel dis- 
posed to pass by this chapter as wholly imsuited 
to your taste or talents ;. but, if you will p^y 
attention for a few minutes, it may appear that 
to think and reflect, not only on what you see, 
but on what you feel, and are conscious of as 
part of your own nature — ^in other words, to 
think about your thoughts and emotions (just 
as you think about your words and actions), 
and to examine curiously anything which seems 
remarkable in such thoughts and emotions or 
feelings, — ^you may find, I say, that this kind 
of exercise is not too severe for your mind 
when you read, as you should read, a little at a 
time. And should you be induced to try, the 
course of reading I have to propose, or indeed 
any one volume or subject, can hardly fiiil to 
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produce a v^ sensible effect upon your mind. 
For, let me ask^ do you not remember some 
one of your acquaintance who is remarkable 
for giving a very favorable impression of his 
good sense and understanding to any person 
with whom he happens to converse, although 
only for a few minutes, and that too upon some 
topic that gives scope neither for general read* 
ing nor deep learning? 

Now this mysterious influence^ this weight 
of ohar^titer, depends chiefly on the exact truth 
of our thoughts and of our words. " The truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth," 
should be the rule, not only of our legal evi- 
dence, but of the most casual of our daily 
remarks; and I believe that the degree of a 
man's conformity to this rule is the measure, 
mentally as well as morally, of his influence 
upon society. The world ofl«n pays homage 
to this truthfulness of thought and expression 
without knowing what they reverence. A cer- 
tain plain and simple way of speaking, so gen- 
erally admired, is nothing else but the language 
natural only to those who discern the exact 
truth of every question, — mean what they say, 
and say what they mean. Bugged sentences 
of o\itlandifih words of many syllables, flowers, 
and figures of speech, never please, though 
mAQy think it creditable to admire them. This 
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style is the reverse of the simple and the tm&f 
ful, and is only natural to one who is more full 
of himself than of his subject 

To seek truth for truth's sake has therefore 
been the laudable object of those called philoso- 
phers, or lovers of wisdom, both in ancient and 
modern times. And if my youthful readers 
will follow the course of reading I have to pro- 
pose, they can hardly fail to improve both in 
their own estimation and in that of their friends. 
To paint the surface of the human figure we 
must know anatomy, otherwise there will be a 
want of ease and true expression. To speak 
correctly on our thought? and feelings, which 
directly ^r indirectly enter into almost every 
conversation, we must know the real nature of 
our feelings, or Moral philosophy, and the laws 
of thought, *or Mental philosophy. 

On Moral Philosophy the most easy, plain, 
and intelligible work is that by Paley, which 
for vigor, freshness, ease, and perspicuity of 
style, as well as for aptness of illustration, is 
unrivalled ; but many of its principles and de- 
finitions savor so much of casuistrv that it is 
generally believed that Paley would have been 
incapable of writing so loosely at a later period 
of his life. This, indeed, is the remark of 
Professor Sedgewick, whose a;dmirable lectures 
I should strongly recommend to be read in c<m- 
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nectipn with Paley's "Moral Philosophy."* 

The moral essays of Johnson's "Eambler" 
and Addison's "Spectator" should next be 
selected ; and then such of Bacon's Essays as 
appear from their title to relate to this subject. 

Chalmers's "Bridgewater Treatise" contains 
most ingenious illustrations, and is on the whole 
well calculated to give information in an amus- 
ing way* The style unfortunately is turgid, and 
contains many words " not found in Johnson." 
Chalmers's object was to prove how admirably 
our hearts and minds are suited to the sphere 
in which we live. 

So far I have only mentioned works nearly 
the whole of which a reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence and application might study. I do not 
presume that many will read all the volumes 
here recommended. Each may make choice of 
the chapters which are simple and entertaining 
enough to rivet his attention. 

The following list is for those who have a. 
more decided preference for philosophical 
works : — 

Mackintosh's " Dissertations on the Study of 
Ethical Philosophy." This is an admirably 
comprehensive work, well suited as a guide to 

• President Wayland's "Moral Philosophy** is Tery gea- 
•raUy, a^jBptable in oar. ooun^. — Am* ^ 
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subsequent reading. For the same puipoBe 
some recommend 

Seattle's "Principles of Moral Science," which 
have attained much celebrity, but less than 

" Tl|B-Philosophy of the Moral Feelings," by 
Abercrombie. Those, however, who would go 
to the fountain, should read 

" Bishop Butler's Sermons." Dr. Chalmers 
and Sir James Mackintosh are both reputed to 
have said that nearly all they knew of moral 
philosophy they owed to Butler. The late Dr. 
Arnold also recommended it as one of the few 
works which we should never cease reading. 
An observation of this kind induced me, about 
ten years since, to study Butler till I was familiar 
with every page ; and I can truly say, that the 
greater part of every book on moral philosophy, 
which has since fallen in my way, appeared as 
trite as a thrice-told tale, and a mere develop- 
ment of Butler's thoughts and paraphrase of 
his words. The reasoning of Butler, I must 
confess, is too abstruse for the minds of many. 
But, in the present day, few persons, really de- 
sirous of improvement, can be at a loss for 
occasional assistance from men of sound educa- 
tion. I knew an instance of a young lady who 
read these sermons with her brother, that she 
might receive an explanation of every difficulty. 
Mrs. Somerville truly remarks, as an enoourage- 
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ment to her countrywomen to study science, 
that the degree of intelligence required to follow 
a theory is not to be measured by the genius 
originally required for its discovery : so, disser- 
tations most perplexing of themselves may be 
very easy when we have a friend to put one 
argument in a different form, and another in 
different words. K any of my readers have a 
friend to take so kind a part, let them remem- 
ber, that many persons of sound judgment have 
declared, that if there were one book of human 
composition which they felt more thankfiil to 
have read than another, it was Butler's Sermons. 
Such are the merits of this great work in respect 
to moral science. 

Abercrombie's " Philosophy of the Moral 
Feelings" is a work of deserved celebrity. It 
is written in a clear and elegant style; brief, 
yet comprehensive, and suited to those who 
have only leisure to read a little. 

John Foster's " Essays on Decision of Char- 
acter" are admirable, and of the greatest in- 
terest to the class of readers now addressed ; as 
also is 

Taylor's "Natural History of Society," in 
which are considered the origin and progress 
of human improvement. 

Dr. Moore has ably written on " The use of 
the body in relation to the mind." 
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Dr. Hampden's Article in the Encyclopaedia 
liritannica on Aristotle's Philosophy will con- 
vey much well-digested information on ancient 
ethics. To those who study Aristotle's Ethics, 
—I sp<«ik advisedly, with much experience, and 
on high authority, when I say, that — ^if they 
woilld select from the books here recommended 
all the chapters which treat on the sameBubjects 
S8 the several books of the Ethics, and if they 
would also accustom themselves to write Ethical 
Essays, — ^really JSthicdlj not Aristotelian,— they 
would almost certainly derive great advantage 
from so admirable a course of mental discipline 
and culture. 

We will next consider the study 6f 

Political Philosophy. — Our duties as citi- 
zens form one part of Paley's " Moral and 
Political Philosophy," above mentioned. Bishop 
Butler's Sermon before the House of Lords, on 
the 30th of January, 1740, and also Burke's 
" French Eevoliition," (albeit Fox said he dis- 
liked it as much as any writing by Paine,) form 
an invaluable study for youth and age. 

On political economy, the most easy and *in- 
structive reading for young persons is found in 
the Tales by Miss Martineau. I knew a young 
lady who read the whole series with the greatest 
avidity, although she was not generally fond 
of study. The object of this' authoress was, to 
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select the leading principles of Adam Smith's 
*' Wealth of Nations," and show their operation 
in a village or other community, pleasantly and 
ingeniously represented, so as to show cause and 
eifect, or the beginning and end, of each impo- 
litic system. 

For men of reflection, Adam Smith's w5rk 
must be the grammar and groundwork of 
political economy. Miss Martineau has, like 
all other persons, male and female, who have 
the boldness to "go ahead," been ridiculed; 
nor must her peculiar opinions, which give a 
luursh'and ungenial tone to her writings, be for- 
gotten; still few persons are at once so deep 
and clear that they need disdain her assistance. 
It may be well also to read 

The Life of Horner, in Brougham's " States- 
men," and Papers in the Edinburgh Review 
therein recommended, written in 1802-8-4. 

On " Population," read Malthus, and the Re- 
views upon his Essay ; also, 

" Political Economy," by the same, 

•* Whateley's Introductory Lectures," 

" Mcculloch's Principles." 

Mill's " Political Economy" is the most com- 
prehensive since Adam Smith. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Usefdl 
Xnowledge has published " Political Philoso- 
phy, comprehending Principles of Government, 

I. 31 
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Monarchical Government, Eastern Monarchies, 
and European Monarchies." 

The rise, progress, and practical influence of 
political theories, and the rise and growth of 
the continental interests of Great Britain, form 
the subject of a very popular work by Heeren, 
prcrfessor of history at Gottingen. 

Lord Brougham has also published his opin- 
ions on political economy. 

Besides, or instead of any or all of these, the 
articles on taxation, rent, or any other part of 
political economy, may be studied in the Cyclo- 
paedias. This subject, indispensable as it is for 
understanding the news of the day, is generally 
considered to be involved in deep mystery, 
which none but a chosen few can hope to pene- 
trate. If there is any one subject on which it 
is desirable that all men should be informed, 
and on which almost all are ignorant, it is po- 
litical economy. Most of the works above 
mentioned are suited to any ordinary capacity 
from beginning to end ; nor is there one of 
which most young persons might not improve 
by the study of many portions. 

We will next consider the writers on 

Mental Philosophy and Metaphysics. — 
Abercrombie's work on the Intellectual Powers 
and the Investigation of Truth is the best for 
those who can read only one book. 
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Locke's work " On the Condnct of the Un- 
derstanding'* is brief, and easily intelligible. 
This, as well as many parts of " "Watts on the 
Mind," is well suited to young persons. Those 
who would dip more deeply into Metaphysics 
should read 

Cudworth's " Intellectual System," and 

Reid's "Essays on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man," to which is annexed an analysis of 
Aristotle's Logic; — ^these works will give a 
general knowledge of ancient Metaphysics ; — 
then take " Bacon's Novum Organon." 

Locke " On the Human Understanding," and 
the works of Thomas Brown and Dugald Stewart. 

But it is not my purpose to attempt to lay 
down a plan for readers capable of profound 
investigations ; I would only remind them of 
Sir J. Mackintosh's papers in the " Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica," His works have been pub- 
lished in three volumes. " Sewell's Christian 
Politics" is one of the ablest of modern compo- 
sitions. 

" The Natural History of Enthusiasm" is a 
veiy clever Essay, which has gained great 
celebrity to its author. He has also written, 
aj[iong other works, 

" Fanaticism," and 

" Physical Theory of another Life." 

Many works on Insanity are very interesting 
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to the general reader — such as those by Monro, 
Mayo, and Willis. Of course it is not intended 
that, practically, works of this kind form part 
of the qualifications of any but professional 
men ; still the &cts on which the theories of 
every class of Physiologists are founded are so 
deeply interesting and generally useful, that 
they are supposed to be to some extent familiaT 
to all persons of good education. In parts of 
Beck's " Medical Jurisprudence" you will find 
the tests of insanity, the kind of insanity by 
which persons are legally irresponsible, as well, 
as many interesting cases, in which medical 
science has promoted the ends of justice. 

Dr. Pritchard's " Different Forms of Insanity, 
in reference to Criminal Cases," contain many 
interesting passages. "Works of this kind, the 
unprofessional will read like a newspaper, as 
they happen to have leisure and curiosity. In 
opening books of this and, indeed, of every 
other kind, we should consider that we dip into 
them with our minds as we would into a jar of 
filings with a magnet ; more or less will adhere 
and be gathered together in proportion as the 
instrument has been previously charged. Du- 
ring the season of early education and discipline 
the mind must be forced and tasked ; but when 
we read no longer to form but to fill the mind, 
we should be advised only so &r as this: toopen 
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a certain set of books, and examine their contents, 
resolving to close- them when curiosity fails. 

On Grammar, Logic, and Ehetoric, the 
following will suffice. So many English Gram- 
mars have been published that it is by no 
means easy to point out the best. Latham^s is 
good, so is Brown's, Smith's, &c. Latham's 
larger work, and Harrison^ on the English Lan- 
guage, ought to be consulted. 

Dr. Crombie's "Etymology and Syntax of 
the English Language" is also in high repute. 

On Logic, it will be sufficient*to read Whate- 
ley's " Elements," or Mill's " System of Logic," 
or the Edinburgh Review, No. cxv. 

On Ehetoric, read Whateley's •* Elements," 
Campbell's " Philosophy of Ehetoric," and 
translations of Cicero, Quintilian, and Aris- 
totle's " Ehetoric ;" also Dr. Hampden's article 
upon the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 

Grammar, Logic, and Ehetoric, are three sub- 
jects on which those only who are naturally 
fond of science should study deeply. Still no 
one can be considered soundly educated who 
has not read and reflected on one treatise, at 
least, upon each subject. 

, Lastly, The best general History of Ancient 
Philosophy, Moral and Metaphysical, is that by 
Bitter, in 3 vols., translated from the German 
by Mr. Morrison, of Triu. Coll., Camb. 

21* 
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OK THE FINE ARTS* 



Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, are 
tliree subjects on which nearly all persons of 
polite education professional or unprofessional^ 
fe«l compelled to conceal ignorance, if they 
cannot display knowledge. It is not my pur- 
pose to minister to the vanity of those who pick 
up the names of a few ancient masters or galle* 
ties, and affect to be connoisseurs ; but two or 
three simple directions for attaining the ele- 
ments of criticism and a general history of art 
may be profitable in various ways. It will 
save us from that shame and confiision which 
we should otherwise feel when the fine arts 
form the subject of conversation ; it will enable 
us to understand the elegant illustrations which 
authors commonly derive from the arts ; it will 
qualify us to profit by the conversation of men 
of taste, giving a nucleus for gathering a new 
kind of matter, drawing forth a new power of 
the mind, and opening to us a never-fciling 
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BOtirce of the purest pleasure and refinement 
I trust I may encourage my young friends 
with the assurance that, great as is the advan* 
tage of cultivating a taste and acquiring know- 
ledge of the fine arts, this to many minds is a 
work of very little time or toil. It consists 
more in observation than in reading, and in 
opening our eyes and ears with eager curiosity 
on occasions in which they are very frequently 
closed or turned away. Indeed, so prevalent is 
the opinion, that to judge of any picture, statue, 
or piece of architecture, requires some innate 
qualities with which only a chosen few are 
endowed, that many persons possessing not less 
judgment but more honesty than their neigh- 
bors, confess that for them to visit works of art 
is mere waste of time, that they know what is 
pleasing to themselves, but cannot venture an 
opinion, being aware that such things are not 
within the sphere of their imderstanding. The 
large class of readers who will see themselves 
in this representation may be assured that they 
have formed a very unfair estimate of their 
own capacities ,* and that with a little attention 
to the following directions, they may be better 
qualified to give an opinion of works of Art 
than many of the most confident connoisseurs 
of their acquaintance. 
We will begin with Paustisg. 
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First^ Bequest some intelligent friend, wlio is 
fond of drawing and examining pictures, to 
accompany you to some extensive collection, 
and improve the opportunity according to the 
suggestions of the following anecdote : — 

A youth of my acquaintance, who had been 
more than once in the National Gallery, without 
seeing the peculiar merit of any of the pictures, 
chanced to visit them in company with a profes- 
sional painter of correct judgment and good 
common sense. He observed, on entering, that 
he knew nothing of the value of paintings, and 
would gladly receive a little general instruction. 
The painter told him to look at each picture 
attentively, compare it with what he knew of 
nature, and say honestly, not what others 
thought, or what he had heard or read, but 
simply what impression it produced on his own 
mind. The opinions so elicited proved nearly 
all to savor of truth. In some instances, the 
artist told him to consider if he was conversant 
with nature under the peculiar forms repre- 
sented, and whether he knew how much lay 
within the sphere of art ; at the same time 
observing that these two points would require 
a comparison of paintings, first with nature and 
then with each other. With such hints and 
cautions was this youth restricted to judging on 
such points only as were within the range of 
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oidinarj judgment If he felt encouraged by the 
frequent corroboration of his own opinions by 
those of the artist, he was yet more prompted to 
the full use of his faculties and open expression 
of his sentiments, by the repeated assurance that 
nature had made nearly all persons judges to a 
certain extent, and that if any were disqualified 
to give an opinion of her imitators, they were 
generally to be foimd among a certain set of 
pretending connoisseurs, whose vanity had led 
them so long to appropriate the sense and 
opinions of others, that they had lost the free 
use of their own. On that day my friend dis- 
covered how much he knew about paintings, 
and the precise points in which he was deficient; 
namely, that he wanted a more intimate and 
extensive acquaintance with nature, a know- 
ledge of the limits of art, and correct standard 
of excellence in each kind of painting, as also 
the leading principles of perspective and com- 
position. These are the chief points in which 
most common observers are deficient; there- 
fore, 

Secondly J Accustom yourself to observe land- 
scapes, Azures, &C. in nature, and compare them 
witii paintings of similar subjects. To appre- 
ciate, for instance, the famous sea-pieces by the 
Vanderveldes, you must observe the degree of 
buoyancy in ships upon, tha water, of distinct- 
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ness in the outlines and picturesqne swelling of 
the sails ; and so also, with reference to other 
pictures, observe the clouds, the tints of even- 
ing, and the foliage at different seasons, and, 
indeed, all other things, which works, below 
mentioned, will suggest. 

Thirdly^ Compare the works of those who 
have treated the same subject with different 
degrees of excellence. Do not join in decrying 
modern pictures, unless you can discern their 
peculiar points of inferiority. Universal cen- 
sure and universal praise are equally unphilo- 
sophical, and far from truth ; both must be 
qualified. More knowledge is required to 
point out beauties than defects. Things are 
good and bad by comparison ; we must there- 
fore study the best specimens of each kind of 
pictures, till they are firmly impressed upon 
our memory, so as to serve as a common measure 
or standard of excellence by which to value all • 
♦ others of the same class. 

Fourthly^ We must take every opportunity 
of conversing and comparing our own opinions 
with those of others, or, which is the same 
thing, after seeing several pictures by Claude 
or Titian, for example, we may read some 
account of their characters and criticism on 
their style. There is no want of critical discus- 
sions on the styles of the ancient masteis; 
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every poture of celebrity has been the subject 
of an essay. And as to the practicability of 
obtaining the advantage of conversation with 
those thoroughly conversant with art, it must 
be observed, that men are generally communi- 
cative on the subject of their favorite studies. 
It is natural with men to take an interest in 
those of similar taste. Doubtless the Creator 
ordained this sympathy between those capable 
of instructing each other, as a provision for the 
improvement of society. At all events, believe 
me, there is such an instinct, and a really teach- 
able spirit can generally find a master. Be- 
sides, as to paintings of genius, their admirers 
say that every time they examine them they 
discover new beauties, and that ordinary ob- 
servers frequently point out a touch of nature 
which the professed artist has overlooked. 
Again, it is not absolutely necessary that you 
should meet an artist in a picture-gallery to 
gain much of the assistance he is able to afford. 
Whenever you meet a man of taste in company, 
the drawing-room table will be found ftimished 
with some book of prints taken from the works 
of ancient masters, which will readily famish 
the occasion and the subject of a lecture. 
Young ladies, I am sure, can never be at a loss 
to improve such opportunities. And as to gen- 
tLemen, especially those who have money «t 
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command, if they will only inquire for one of 
the many ill-paid but well-deserving artists, 
they may receive such penpatetic lectures, in 
some of the larger Galleries, as will be a very 
valuable initiation into the secrets of art In- 
deed, most happy should I be, if, by this 
casual observation, I could open a new and 
honorable source of emolument to a class of 
men who conduce very much to the refinement 
and ornament of life, and receive very little in 
return. How many hundreds are there in our 
large cities whose &thers have earned fortunes 
which they are squandering, and to whom it 
would, if they only thought of it, be a pleasure 
to be lionized for two or three mornings, by a 
person well qualified to inform and amuse 
them I How many of those who are called 
callous, selfish, and indifferent to all wants but 
their own, have quite heart enough to confess 
that they would feel an extra relish in their 
own dinner, if they had earned an appetite in a 
way that provided a more generous meal to one 
who had as much sensibility, though less com- 
fort, than themselves I 

Whether my readers adopt this or any other 
method of improvement, they should bear in . 
mind that their object must not be to gain mere 
critical knowledge, and the terms and mechani- 
cal part of the art of painting. In this p<»nt 
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of view a house painter would be nearly as 
good a teacher as an artist. But they should 
endeavor to gain a correct taste of beauty and 
propriety of expression, as well as a due appre- 
ciation of that invention and grandeur of 
.conception which distinguishes the highest spe- 
cimens of art. Sir W. Scott showed that he 
knew the spirit in which pictures were to be 
studied, when he said that those of Sir David 
Wilkie gave him new ideas; — ^that there are 
ideas in pictures is a fact which many persons 
have yet to learn. But I must trust to works 
which will shortly follow, to show how paintings 
by men of genius are to be read almost like a 
poem, and that the conceptions of a grand 
imagination and select delineation of nature's 
.beauties are the subject-matter of painter and 
poet alike, though the one conveys them with 
the pencil and the other with the pen. 

I will now enumerate the books best suited 
to give a general knowledge of art. 

Sir Joshua Eeynolds's "Discourses to the 
Students of the Eoyal Academy" have been 
lately* published, illustrated by explanatory 
notes and plates by J. Burnet, F. E. S. Sir 
Joshua, it must be observed, was a very accom- 
plished scholar. Before Edmund Burke pub- 
lished his " Letters on the French Eevolution," 

he submitted them to Sir Joshua's consideration. 

22 
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All of these discourses show a very superior 
mind, and are valuable to students of every 
kind of art and literature. I have scarcely 
known any questions arise concerning the lim- 
its aad province of the imaginative arts, which 
these writings do not tend to elucidate. The* 
following topics may serve as a specimen: — 
How to "snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art;" diflferent stages of art; selecting better 
than copying; how to gain the materials of 
knowledge; of the grand style; of beauty; 
general nature to be distinguished from local 
fashion ; the meaning of invention ; exact copy- 
ing of nature, not properly to be called natund ; 
genius begins where art ends; meaning of taste; 
standard of taste ; the style and characteristics 
of each school and ancient master, &c. 

At the same time that we read Sir Joshua's 
Discourses, and all other lectures or essays on 
art, Pilkington's " Lives of the Painters" will 
be a useful hand-book. Of this. there is a good 
abstract, in one small volume, by Dr. Shepard, 
who selected and abridged 100 out of 1400 of 
the lives written by Pilkington. This is quite 
comprehensive enough for general purposes. I 
would recommend the student to procure an in- 
terleaved copy, and take it with him, as a con- 
venient catalogue and critique, when he visits 
collections of paintings. For, suppose he sees 
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some paintings by Claude or Titian, by turning 
to their respective biographies he will have his 
attention directed to the peculiar characteristics 
of the style of each. He will feel an interest 
in making a memorandum, as that such a land- 
scape is in such a gallery, or that such a picture 
more or less exemplifies any critical remark. 
While reading or looking over a catalogue of 
an exhibition which he has not yet visited, 
he can write down the place where any cele- 
brated picture may be seen on some future 
occasion. 

It may be useful here to enumerate the 
several schools of painting. These are — 

The Eoman school, comprehending Eaphael, 
Cherubino Alberti, Giovanni Alberti, Caravag- 
gio, Gauli, Michael Angelo Campidoglio, Carlo 
Maratti, Andrea Sacchi : 

The Venetian school, in which are, Titian, 
Annibal Caracci, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, 
Ludovico Caracci, Giocomo Bassano, Francesco 
Bassano, Francisco Bolognese: 

The Florentine school, with Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, Andrea del Sarto, Leonardi da 
Vinci : 

The Bologna school, .with Guido, Albano, 
Domenichino, Guercino, Lanfranc, Correggio : 

The Flemish and Dutch, of which are Ru- 
bens, Vandyck, Bembrant, Teniers, Godfrey 
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Kneller, Wouvermans, Vanderveldt, Albert 
Durer, Hans Holbein, Sir Peter Lely: 

The Frencli school, with Poussin, Le Brun, 
Perrier, Fresnoy, Claude : 

The Spanish school, of which are Murillo, 
Ximenes, Velasquez, Gallego : and others in 
each school too many to mention. 

Of the English school, the most remarkable 
are the following, noticed in Allan Cunning- 
ham's "British Painters :" — Jameson, the Scotch 
Vandyck; Verrio, La Guerre, and Thomhill, 
architectural painters ; Hogarth, Wilson, Bey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Eamsay (Scotch), Eomney, 
Runciman (Scotch), Copley, Mortimer, Raebtim 
(Scotch), Hoppner, Owen, Harlow, Bonington, 
Cosway, Allan, Northcote, Sir T. Lawrence, 
Sir H. Beaumont, who aided in forming the 
National Gallery, Liverseege, Burnet, Puseli, 
West, Bird, Barry, Blake, Opie, Morland. 

Of the painters of later days, Mr. Bulwer, in 
Ids "England and the English," enumerates, 
in historical painting, Haydon, Hilton, Westall 
Etty, Martin ; in portrait painting, Owen, Jack 
son, Pickersgill, Philips; in fancy painting, 
Wilkie, Maclise, Parris, Howard, Clint, Web 
ster, Newton ; in landscape painting. Turner 
Stanfield, Fielding, Callcott, J. Wilson, Hard 
ing, Stanley, besides Landseer, Eoberts, Prout, 
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Mackensie) Lance, Derby, Cooper, Hancock, 
Davis. 

The following is a list of books whioli may 
be considered necessary to be consulted in order 
to become a judge of painting : — 

Vasari's "Lives;" Sandrart's "Lives of Paint- 
ers ;" Du Piles's ditto ; Lord Orford's, 4 vols. ; 
^'Vertue's Life;" "GUpin on Prints;" Dalla- 
way's "Anecdotes ;" Cochin's *' Travels through 
Italy," 3 vols. French; " Eichardson on Painting;" 
Raphael Mengs's " Works," 2 vols. ; Winckel- 
man's "Works." Forty years ago these were 
probably the best works ; but all that is valua- 
ble in them has doubtless been adopted by later 
authors. The three following works are still 
popular: — Sir J. Reynolds's "Lectures," above 
mentioned; Cumberland's "Lives of Spanish 
Painters," and Fuseli's "Three Lectures;" a 
copy of the last is published in the " Life of 
Fuseli." 

I have before said that a continual compari- 
son of pictures with nature and with each other 
is the chief source of knowledge;* still some 
books will quicken our observation botili of 
nature and of art ; of these the best, next to 
the Discourses of Sir Joshua, are — 

" Criticisms on Art," and " SketcBes of the 

Picture Galleries of England^" by Wm. HazlitL 

S3* 
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This contains catalogues of tbe principal gal- 
leries. 

Mrs. Jameson's "Handbook to Public Gal- 
*• leries of Art," in or near London, and <^ Saca^ 
and Legendary Art." 

" Painting and Fine Arts," by E. B. Haydon 
and W. Hazlitt. 

" Book of the Cartoons," by the Bey. R Catr 
termole. 

" Modem Painters," by a Graduate of Oxford, 
is a work of much talent, and adlnired by the 
first judges of English writing. 

The Works of Hogarth, with explanations 
of each plate, have been published in the 
"Penny Magazine;" but more completely in 
fifty-two numbers by John NichoUs, F. S. A. 
Of all the paintings in the National Gallery 
those of Hogarth are examined by the greatest 
number of persons. This observation was con- 
firmed by one of the attendants. 

Allan Cunningham's "British Painters," is 
a book of much general information. The 
same author has written a " Life of Sir David 
Wilkie." Much may also be derived from the 
."Life of Titian;" "Life of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence;" "Lifeof Fuseli." 

We will next consider 

The Art of Sculpture, though compara- 
tively little remains to be said. By cultivating 
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a taste for the highest order of painting, which 
is characterized, not by meretricious ornament 
but grandeur of conception and simplicity of 
execution, we shall not be at a loss to judge of 
sculpture. 

The history of. sculpture is very folly given 
in the " Penny Cyclopaedia." You will there 
j&nd an enumeration of all traces of the arts 
found in Scripture. The extent to which it 
flourished among the Hebrews, Babylonians, 
and Phoenicians being little known, is the sub- 
ject of only a few pages; but the style of 
sculpture, at different periods, among the Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Etrurians, Greeks, and Eo- 
mans, admits of being illustrated with reference 
to existing remains. Of each of these schools, 
therefo?^, we have a succinct account. The 
history of Greek sculpture is written with pe- 
culiar care, and in the space of a few double- 
columned pages the reader may have a clear 
general view of this interesting subject. The 
revival of the art in Italy is usually ascribed to 
the tenth or eleventh century, though Flaxman 
traces it from the age of Constantine. Fuseli 
remarks that the arts have never been wholly 
lost in Italy, because there many barbarians 
had been long used to behold works of art 
while serving in the Eoman armies, and were 
thus animated with a nobler spirit than the less 
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diflciplined invaders of other lands. Be tlufl 
as it may, the history of the revival is given in 
the same article, nearly down to the present 
time. I can recommend also the articles on 
Bronze, Polycletus, Phidias, Phigaleian Mar- 
bles, Elgin Marbles, Townley Marbles, Praxi* 
teles, Benvenuto Cellini. 

Allan Cunningham's "lives of the British 
Sculptors" in the " Family Library" contains a 
good accoimt of British art 

The " Encyclopaedia Britannica" has also an 
' article on sculpture, with more criticism tiian 
that in the " Penny Cydopsedia." It is illus- 
trated by plates, which, indeed, are almost 
indispensable for any essay on art which is not 
purely historical. Many works above men- 
tioned, especially those of painting, throw light 
upon the art of sculpture : this will appear even 
from their titles.* Mrs. Gray's "Etruria," Sir 
G. Wilkinson's " Egyptians," and Dr. Words- 
worth's " Illustrated Greece," of course supply 
the best possible information on Etrurian, 
Egyptian, and Grecian art respectively. 

Flaxman's "Lectures and Illustrations of 
Hesiod, Homer, ^Eschylus, and Dante" are be- 
yond all praise. " The Life of Flaxman" and 
of every other sculptor will convey much gen- 
eral information. I have only to add, that the 
British Museum, Westminster Abbey (of which 
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a history has been written by Smith, Flaxman, 
and others), and almost every cathedral, will 
not fail to improve a visitor who carefully ex- 
amines and compares every piece of sculpture, 
and takes the earliest opportunity, on his return 
home, to correct his own observations by con- 
versing with men of taste, or by reading critical 
essays on the respective artists. 

Lastly, on Architecture. The same re 
marks as to method, prints, illustrated works, 
general observation, conversing with men of 
taste, will of course apply to this subject. 

To begin with a general view, take the articlfe 
on Architecture, contained in a few pagfes of 
Chambers's " Information for the People." In 
this we have an outline, and by means of its 
many simple woodcuts may learn to distinguish 
the several orders and styles. Study this paper 
till you have a clear and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of its contents; and from that moment 
yoxi will be much more competent to speak of 
architecture than most of your neighbors ; so 
rare is it to find persons conversant with the 
shortest treatise, even of an easy and interesting 
subject. 

Secondly, take Barr's "Anglican Church 
Architecture," T\fliich contains also interesting 
detaOs of ecclesiastical ftimiture: Bloxain's 
" Gothic Architecture," i^ also very clearly writ- 
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ten : both of these works have numerous en- 
gravings. As a companion or dictionary for 
constant reference 

" The Glossary of Architecture" is admirable : 
this contains explanations of the terms used in 
Grecian, Boman, Italian, and Gothic architec- 
ture, with 700 woodcuts : 400 additional exam- 
ples to the same work have lately been.published 
separately. For further information read the 
paper on " Gaily Knight's Architectural Tour," 
No. CXXXIX. of the " Edinburgh Eeview f and 
others which may be found both in that and the 
" Quarterly." Also, the Cyclopsedias, under the 
terms Architecture, Arch, Architrave, Ionian, 
Corinthian, Paestum, and under the name of 
any famous building, temple, &c. 

G wilt's " Encyclopaedia of Architecture." 
Read also, the lives of William of Wykeham, 
Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir J. Van- 
brugh, James Gibbs, William Kent, and Sir 
W. Chambers, etc. 

When the student of the Fine Arts has fully 
availed himself of all these hints, he may be 
safely trusted to run alone, and choose works 
by the names of their Authors and their Titles 
fix)m the classified Catalogue* - 



, CHAPTEE XI. 

THE WAY TO STUDY THS 80RIPTURSS. 

Ip my readers have not "an understanding 
heart," they stand in need of spiritual assist- 
ance, and must seek it where alone it is to be 
found, before they can be ever qualified to 
" read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest" the 
Holy Scriptures. For they are, as says the 
Apostle, spiritually discerned. None but those 
of poetical taste can appreciate the poetry of 
Scripture : hone but those of musical taste can 
appreciate the flow of its most harmonious 
periods, though aided by all the powers of 
music. The poet has a natural sympathy for 
the one, and the musician for the other. Can 
the sluggard and the drunkard enter into your 
meaning when you speak of the pleasures of the 
temperate man as he goes forth to hear the carol 
of the lark, and breathe the fresh incense of the 
morning? Can the young appreciate the sober 
cautions and chastened judgment of age ? Can 
the old enter into the buoyant hopes and bright 
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visions of youth? If not, what do these in- 
stances prove ? One lesson is taught by each ; 
njjmely, that our enjoyment or appreciation of 
every pleasure depends on a certain discern- 
ment, habit, or other qualification in ourselves, 
and therefore the mind best adapted to judge 
of one may be no kind of measure of an- 
other. 

May we not, then, suppose that spiritual 
things also require a peculiar discernment, 
habit, or other qualification? For spiritual 
things are of the nature of deep counsel and 
eternal truth, which require the humble and 
teachable disposition of age: secondly, they 
savor of all that is pure, simple, and in the best 
sense, natural, so require the wholesome taste 
of chastened temperance : thirdly, they are of 
the nature of what is most lovely, . noble, ex- 
alted, and divine ; they require a spirit of holi- 
ness, fervent piety, and thoughts above mere 
things of earth. It appears, then, that under 
•the name of Spiritual are included several 
orders of things, of which each is allowed to 
require a peculiar taste or other qualification, 
taken separately; much more, then, shall a 
peculiar qualification be required for enjoying, 
improving by, or entering into the spirit of 
the same things taken collectively. Spiritual 
things, therefore, can only be understood in a 
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peculiar way : they are not intellectually dis- 
cerned; but, as says the Apostle, they are 
"spiritually discerned;" that is, they are dis- 
cerned, understood, and appreciated only by 
those in whom there is a heart in sympathy, in 
unison, and in harmony with them. 

However, the advice I propose to give con- 
cerns the mind. I must therefore presume that 
my readers have, to some extent, the necessary 
qualification for studying the holy writings, and 
proceed to offer some suggestions for improving 
by what the Scriptures address both to the 
mind and to the soul, without further caution 
or comment. 

An excellent method of studying the Scrip- 
tures, then, is to select a copy of the Bible not 
larger than an octavo, with as much margin as 
possible. The one I use has uncut edges and 
flexible back, a minion 8vo., without marginal 
references. K you use a 4to. volume, you will 
not so readily turn to parallel verses. A large 
Bible is best for reading aloud, but a small 
Bible for the study. Marginal references every 
student blessed with a soimd and active mind 
will find great profit in making for himself. 
When you make a study of the Scriptures, read 
with pen in hand ; and decide on a few simple 
marks to affix to verses which are most impor- 
tant, as supporting doctrines proving the genu- 

JK 28 
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ineness or authenticity of any part of Scripture, 
or requiring further thought or illustration. 
These marks will enable you to re&esh your 
recollection of any bctok of the Bible in a very 
short space of time. In my Bible the letters T 
mark passages most suitable for the text of a 
sermon, or for a rule of daily conduct Q marks 
a difficulty, for further consideration or inquiij. 
When any new commentary falls in my way, 
I can at once test its value by passages of r^ 
difficulty. Gh. denotes a verse relating to the 
Church. 

It is advisable, every time you read a book 
of Scripture, to propose one subject for particu* 
lar attention. Bead the Gospels, once to see 
wherein they agree and wherein they differ, 
and mark M. Mk. L. J., or any other gi more 
of these initials, according as St Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, or John have also mentioned any 
parable, miracle, or other memorable part of 
our Lord's history occurring in the Gospel 
before you. Bead them a second time for 
internal evidence of their truth. A third time 
with a Diatessaron, to mark the order of events 
or any other matter of instruction. To those 
fond of literature, the Scriptures will have also 
another and a wholly diffisrent value for literary 
and secular purposes ; for the Bible is allowed 
to be the most cgirious book in the world. It 
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eontains more knowledge of life and of the 
human heart, than all the writings of Shak- 
speare, Horace, Clarendon, Thucydides, and as 
many others as we pleas§ to mention. It com- 
prises all that was discovered and much more 
that was overiooked,vby the moral philosophers 
of ancient and modem times. And the proof 
is this : — ^Butler may be said to have been the 
corrector of the ancient ethical writers. Mack- 
intosh, Eobert Hall, and Dr. Chalmers, no 
inconsiderable writers of modem times, acknow- 
ledge that they were taught by Butler, and 
Butler has no pretension to have been taught 
otherwise than by Scripture. Well, then, might 
tiie Rev. H. Melville say, " It is a truth made 
known to us by God, and at the same time 
demonstrable by reason, that in going through 
the courses of Bible instruction, there is a better 
mental discipline, whether for the child or for 
the adult, than in any of the cleverly devised 
methods for opening and strengthening the 
feculties." * 

It is advisable, however, to bear in mind 
when we take up the Scriptures to gather the. 
precious seed and when to examine the husk — 
when to read the Word and when the letter ; 
and since it is allowable in a proper spirit to 
improve the mind as well as the heart, and 
since ignorance of the Scriptures, in the present *' 
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state 6f society, is happily accounted a disgrace, 
no less to the scholar than the man, it is con- 
venient for literary purposes to keep a separate 
copy, in which to enter observations, as we read 
of Oriental customs, Jewish Antiquities, Natu- 
ral History of the Bible, or anything else illus- 
trative of Scripture. To show the interest and 
the great' satisfaction which may arise from 
being thus attentive in the pnisuit of know- 
ledge, I will select firom one of my own Bibles 
a few notes, which, without the method I 
recommend, might pass unheeded through the 
mind. 

Acts xxviii. 13. ^^ Fetched a eompassJ^ A 
fipiend, in making the same voyage fix)m Syra- 
cuse to Rhegium recently, observed that a con- 
siderable sailing roundj as the Greek means 
literally, was unavoidable. 

Deut. xxviii. 65-67. The text of the con- 
science-stricken Dr. Dodd the Sunday before he 
was apprehended for forgery, " The Lord shall 
give thee there a trembling heart, "•&c. 

Gen. viii. 9. The dove. Dr. Meuse says that 
the North American Indians have a tradition 
of 2L big canoej in which came eight persons across 
the water, caused by the Great Spirit. They hold 
the willow sacred, because a dove flew with it 
from the canoe. 

The 46th Psalm was Luther's &vorite ; the 
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IStli, Feltham's ; , the 103d and 145th, Hannah 
More's : the 189th, she said, " surpassed any of 
Pindar's." The best translation of the 139th, 
" By the rivers of Babylon," was by Camoens 
while in exile. 

John i. 1. At Otaheite, the names of the 
Buperior deities are the Father, the Son, and the 
Friend Bird, which inspires the priests. — Serle^s 
Hbrce SoUtarice. 

Job xxix. JThis chapter moved Sir J. Mack- 
intosh to tears on his death-bed. 

These instances will exemplify my meaning. 

Again, the poetry of the Bible and the beau- 
ties of natural and simple diction deserve atten- 
tion. To commit them to memory is the best 
exercise for the improvement of taste. Words- 
worth once remarked that he knew no poetry 
finer than that of Jeremiah. Mrs. Hemans 
justly preferred St. John to the other Evan- 
gelists. Coleridge considered the "Epistle to the 
Eomans" the finest of St. Paul's compositions. 
The " Epistle to the Ephesians" exhibits a train 
of thought as far superior to ordinary minds 
and motives as anything ever written. These 
are hints for the exercise of criticism. 

Whenever you read, compare Scripture with 
Scripture. Commentaries, at best, are only like 
advisers, who may assist for the moment, but 
never yet made any man wise. While you' 

23* 
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trust to commentators, you will never gain the 
fiill use of the faculties which God has given 
you ; nor indeed can you hope to enjoy any- 
thing better than a fiat, insipid, spiritleas, dilu- 
tion of scriptural truth. With respect to the 
difficulUes of Holy Writ, either they can be 
solved in an obvious and satisfectory way or 
they cannot. K they can, a person of ordinary 
understanding, by examining the context and 
seeking similar expressions, m^ solve the dif^ 
Acuities as well as any conmientator; if they 
. cannot, the opinions of conmientators, thoTigh 
sometimes instructive, are frequently of little 
use, differing widely from each other, being 
enveloped in a doud of words, and more fen- 
dful than reasonable. On these grounds I 
maintain that one hour's study with marginal 
references is worth ten with notes. Compare 
verse with verse, and let your maxim be, in all 
ordinary cases, "Every reader his own com- 
mentator." 

Learn by heart one verse of the Bible every day. 
One of my friends takes the first verse which 
meets his eye as the Bible happens to open. 
A better plan is to mark the verses you prefer 
in several books, and learn them in order. If 
you are not contented with one, choose a second 
or a third from a different part; but do not 
impose too much upon yourself at first The 
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great thing is never to omit one verse each day. 
Do not despise the importance of this method ; 
still less the self-command which constancy in 
its performance requires. I warn you that it 
38 not very easy to learn 365 verses in the year 
without being once in arrears. If you miss a 
day, do not allow yourself to make it up ; but 
let the inequality between the number of verses 
and of days continue as a punishment. Perse- 
veiance mi regularity wiU insure such knowl- 
edge of the more familiar texts of Scripture as 
experience alone can render credible. But re- 
member that all depends on the regularity and 
uninterrupted habit. Mark the 80 or 81 verses 
on the first day of each month, and consider 
you have failed, imless the number of the day 
and of the verse are the same. The Hebrew or 
Greek version is of course to be preferred by 
scholars ; still none should omit the English. 

One of my friends, a young lady, takes much 
interest in writing out the verses to which the 
marginal references of the Bible allude. Her 
paper is ruled by the stationer with one vertical 
column about two inches wide, for the text; 
the rest of the page has horizontal lines. One 
line also guards the margin that the work may 
in future years admit of being bound. This is 
a much more profitable employment than knit- 
ting, though ladies may be allowed to do both. 
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•Who would not be more proud of a, mother 
who bequeathed him a commentary than a 
qmlt? 

Another exercise, really invaluable — to 
dergymen especially — ^is to make a scr^tural 
common-place book. This will require the use 
of two books, — one as a day book, another as 
a ledger. The day book must be always at 
hand as you read the Bible from end to end. 
In this you will write down promiscuously any 
illustration of the divine attributes, faith, justi- 
fication, types, prophecies, and innumerable 
other topics, as you please. Then in your 
ledger you will enter each of these under its 
proper head, which you will also notice with , 
the number of the page in the index. A small 
work of this kind has been published by Chal- 
mers. 

Lastly, attend particularly to the style, dates, 
and proofs of the genuineness and authenticity 
of the several books of Scripture ; and read the 
history of the diflferent translations. For this 
purpose Home's "Introduction," or Nichols's 
" Help to Reading the Bible," will be found in 
general quite sufficient. 

I might extend this chapter very considera- 
bly, and to many, I dare say, very profitably, 
by giving a list of works on various branches 
of theological study, as commentaries, doctrinal 
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works, critical digests, &c. ; but I apprehend 
it is quite inexpedient. In a course of reading 
for students in general, without reference to 
their religious sentiments, it seems needless, to 
say the least, to enter particularly into matters 
on which Christians in this country are exten- 
sively divided, and respecting which they will 
properly seek instruction and guidance else- 
where. It will be a great point gained if I 
have suggested any thing by which the Word 
of God shall be studied more diligently and 
earnestly than is usual with very many among 
Christians in our day. 

M* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

/ 

ON THE STUDY OF POETRY. CRITICISM. 

TASTE. 

" Johnson's Lives of the Poets" will serve as 
a hjandbook or guide to the poets. 

Of Ohxiucer, few read more than one or two 
tales as a specimen. 

Spenser will improve taste — an author whom 
men of deep poetic feeling fondly read, and 
others distantly admire. 

Shakspeare no one, probably, will ever wish 
to cease reading : it is best to begin with the 
tragedies. 

Cowley, Waller, Philips, Pamell, Eowe, 
Prior, Gay, Green, Tickell, Somerville, Swift, 
Collins, Dyer, Churchill, Akenside, Lyttleton, 
Armstrong, J. Warton, T. Warton, Mason, 
Beattie, are authors of whom those of limited 
opportunities may be contented to read such 
parts only as Johnson or other critics point out. 

Of Milton, to read "Paradise Lost" is the 
duty of all — the pleasure of few. Fuseli 
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thought the second book the grandest eflfort of 
the human mind. All the minor works are 
better known than " Paradise Regained." 

Of Drydm, "Alexander's Feast" is one of 
the most popular lyric odes. His "Fables," 
" Annus Mirabilis," and " Translation of Vir- 
gil," are the most celebrated. Dry den is con- 
sidered to evince more strength and real poetry, 
with less smoothness, than Pope. Bolingbroke 
admired his prose writing. Mackintosh thought 
" The Cock and the Fox" Dryden's best poem. 

Of Addison, read the "Cato," and Psalm 
xxiii. 

Of Pope^ the " Rape of the Lock" is the best 
of allheroi-comical poems; " AbelardandEloisa'' 
is, though very clever, a most immoral and im- 
pious poem, most unworthy of the author of 
" The Messiah," which should be learned by 
heart, and compared with Isaiah and VirgH. 
The "Essay on Criticism," and "Dunciad," 
show that Pope could write as strong lines as 
any writer. Of the " Essay on Man," the argu- 
ment was written by Bolingbroke, and versified 
, by Pope. 

Of Thomson, all admire the sensibility and 
natural beauty of " The Seasons." * He had not 
the art of giving eJBpect with a few touches. 
His " Castle of Indolencp" shqws more genius, 
thougl^ less kiiQwji. 
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Of Shenstone, Gray said, " He goes hopping 
along his own gravel walk, and never deviates 
from the beaten track, for fear of being lost" 
" The Schoolmistress" is one of the best imita- 
tions of Spenser. 

Of Taung, "The Night Thoughts" hold a 
high place amoDg devotional poetry. Most of 
the literary world read part, few read all : which, 
indeed, may almost be said of Milton, for reasons 
given in Johnson's " life of Milton*" 

Of Ghuy, the " Elegy," and " Ode to Eton 
College," are best known. Of the rest of his 
odes, Sir J. Mackintosh truly said, " They are 
most pleasing to the artist who looks to struc- 
ture." And again, " To those who are capable 
of that intense application, which the higher 
order of poetry requires, and which poetical 
sympathy always produces, there is no ob- 
scurity." 

Of Goldsmith, " The Deserted Village," next 
to Gray's "Elegy," is the most popular piece 
of English poetry. The other poems are much 
read. 

Of Johnson, "London," and "The Vanity of 
Human Wishes," much admired by Byron, e very- 
scholar should compare with the third and tenth 
satires of Juvenal. His prologue, spoken by 
Garrick in 1747, is very good. 

Of Gowper, "The Task" is considered the 
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master-pieoe. All his poems are mncli read, 
especially Alexander Selkirk, John Q-ilpin, and 
all the smaller pieces. Cowper, like Euripides, 
was remarkable for reconciling poetical senti- 
ment with the language of common life. He 
may be considered the first of the school of 
Wordsworth. His letters are equal to any. 
Few poets have had more readers than Cowper. 
The public say of poetry as cottagers of re- 
ligious tracts, " We like something with a tale in 
it" Of later writers Wordsioortk assumes a high 
rank. See Coleridge's " Biographia Literaria." 
Bead " The Excursion." 

Orabbes "Phoebe Dawson" was read to I*ox 
on his death-bed I Of the " Borough" Mackin- 
tosh said what Pitt observed of Sir W. Scott's 
" Minstrel" — " I acknowledge his unparalleled 
power of painting." 

Of Coleridge^ Scott said translation was hia 
forte. He translated Wallenstein from manu- 
script, and Schiller adopted and printed some 
of Coleridge's deviations. The "Ancient Mari- 
ner," composed during an evening walk with 
Wordsworth, as well as his " Christabel," are 
very celebrated. Mackintosh said Coleridge's 
" talents were below his understanding ; he had 
never matured his ideas, so as to express them 
with clearness and order." Burns, Byron, 

Moore, Southey, Sir W. Scott, Eogers, L. E. L. 

24 
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(Letitia Elizabeth Landon), Heber, Milman, 
Mrs. Hemans, Keats, James Montgomery, ara 
names which I need only mention, although in 
mentioning I warn the reader against pogts of 
the loose principles of Byron, Moore, and such 
like. The reader may easily learn the names 
of the best pieces of each ; and when he thinks 
he knows their several styles, then he may read 
with interest the " Eejected Addresses," and try 
how many of the supposed authors he can iden- 
tify. Alfred Tennyson, the poet-laureate, ranks 
among the first English poets of the present 
day. 

Among American poets it seems hardly 
necessary to specify by name ; still it may be 
well for the younger reader to take occasion to 
look into the poetry, and read, as occasion or 
taste may serve, from Dana, Bryant, Sprague, 
Halleck, Drake, Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, 
Mrs. Sigoiimey, Mrs. Welby, etc. Our country 
has done her share in this attractive field oif 
pleasure and profit, and no American need be 
at a loss for materials to refresh or incite his 
spirit to honorable deeds and high resolves 
drawn from the writings of the gifted sons and 
daughters of song throughout the land. 

On Criticism and Taste. — Read Burke "On 
the Sublime and Beautiful," Alison " On Taste," 
the principles of which were espoused by Stew- 
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art and Jefi&ey ; but see Bums's Letters (Lett 
CO.). Bead the critical articles in the Edinburgli 
and Quarterly, and especially Lord Jeffrey's 
Essays. HaUam recommends the papers in 
Blackwood on Spenser, by Professor Wilson. 
Sead Kames's Criticism. Bead Coleridge's criti- 
cism on Wordsworth in his " Biographia Lite- 
raria." The reviews of Wordsworth. Johnson's 
" Lives of the Poets ;" his criticism on Gray is 
termed by Mackintosh " a monstrous example 
of critical injustice;" he adds, "he was unjust * 
to Prior, because he had no feeling of the lively 
and the graceful." Sir James justly maintained 
that " there is a poetical sensibility, which in 
the progress of the mind becomes as distinct a 
power as a musical ear or a picturesque eye," 
which sensibility Johnson had not. The author 
of Easselas certainly had a talent for poetry, 
and so Sir James himself was " not wanting in 
imagery," said Eobert Hall, " but his was ac- 
quired and imported, not native to the mind." 
The essay in Blackwood on Burns's poetry, by 
Carlyle, was strongly recommended by Mrs. 
Hemans. Eead also the papers on Milton in the 
Spectator. Lastly, study attentively poems of 
different degrees of merit ; compare odes, blank 
verse, the different measures of Pope and Spen- 
ser, Scott, and others, and consider which are 
best suited to the English language, w;hat poet 
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excels in each; then confirm or correct your 
own opinions by those of reputed critica I 
have also known much improvement conveyed 
by a few hours' reading with an instructor of 
good taste. Coleridge, high as were his natural 
endowments, ascribed much of his proficiency 
to school lessons in criticism from Dr. Bowyer 
at Christ's' Hospital. • 

I may now conclude with a few works on 
Natural Philosophy, and Common-place Books. 

Herschel's " Preliminary Discourse," Paley's 
^'•Natural Theology," and the Bridgewater trea- 
tises, will each and all tend to a general know- 
ledge of science. Lardner's treatises will teach 
Astronomy^ Mechanics^ Hydraulica and Hydro- 
sUitics, Pneumatics, and Optics. Mrs. Somerville's 
"Connection of the Physical Sciences" was 
written to render science accessible to her 
countrywomen. Amot's/* Physics " is simple 
and instructive. On Botany and the Pleasure 
Chrden, Mr. Loudon's and Mr. Downing's works 
give all requisite assistance. On Chemistry, 
consult some elementary work, as Fowne's, or 
Youmans's, or Draper's, and by all means en- 
deavor to see and understand some experiments. 
The works of Brande, Turner, Gregory, &c., 
may then, and not till then, be useftil. Lardner 
on the " Steam-Engine," Brewster on " Magne- 
tism," Hitchcock, or Gray and Adams, or St 
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John, on " Greology," and other treatises, simple 
or technical, elementary or abstruse, can readily 
be found. Indeed. every part of science has of 
late been treated in a way easy and intelligible 
to "men, women, and children." 

Lastly, keep a Common-place Book. Procure 
"The Improved Common-place Book on the 
plan of Locke."* The preface contains instruc- 
tions. This Common-place Book I would advise 
students to use as a day-book, and to keep a 
common ruled book of 800 or 400 pages as a 
ledger. The day-book should contain an analy- 
sis of. every book that is read, to aid the natural 
defects of memory, not to supersede it ; that is, 
we should enter time, place, and persons, and 
little facts, when, and only when, we can trust 
our memory with the chief part of the narrative. 
The entry should resemble the summary we find 
in books. We may also enter original thoughts 
in order as they rise. Then the ledger should 
be a book of topics, in which every subject of 
interest may have a page or two assigned it, for 
the purpose of classifying the contents of the 
Common-place or Day-Book. To show the ad- 
vantage of this, I will copy from myown book 
one of the pages in which I have long stored 

* Todd's "Index Benun** has many advantages over th* 
work of Locke.— Ail Ed. 

S4* 
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up any casual notice and recommendatLOU of 
authors to determine my choice of reading. 

^^ Authors recommended arid ckaracterieed, 

" Read * CoUingwood's Letter on TrafSsJgar,' 
cp. 2 (i. e. Common-place Book, page 2), and 
Hutchinson *0n Alexandria,' cp. 8. Burke's 
opinion of Montesquieu, cp. 14, and of Voltaire, 
of Murphy's Translation and * Ossian,' cp. 14. 
The prose of Dryden, Shaftesbury, and Hooker 
characterized, cp. 27. What Niebuhr and what 
Pitt considered the desiderata of literature, cp. 
175. Gent. Mag. for 1747, about Hogaeus. Miss 
Austin's * Pride and Prejudice' Scott thought 
unequalled, cp. 31. Adolphus's Letters to Heber. 
*New Monthly' for 1822, about National Gal- 
lery. * On India and Hindoos,' read Ward's 
book. Swift's letters better than Pope's, cp. 150. 
Read Cowper's letters. Mackintosh's opinion of 
'Hume's History,' cp. 88. Edinb., No. XLL, 
2d article by Mackintosh. Canning's eulogy of 
Chalmers's * Sermons,' cp. 257. Gray's opinion 
of Froissart, which was admired by Hemans ; 
as also Paul and Virginia, cp. 54." 



I have now said as much as can be ,useftd, 
and perhaps more, and shall conclude with 
observing that, however imperfect the present 
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work may appear to be, any young persons of 
ordinary understanding, who will follow the 
advice it contains, for one or two hours a day, 
will soon acquire such habits of reflection, and 
so much general knowledge, as will greatly in- 
crease the pleasure both of their solitary and 
their social hours. 
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in the anecdotes wherewith the writers argument is fortified." — If, T, 
Times, 

Memoir of Felicia Hemans. 

By her Sister. With an Essay on her Genius. By MrB.Sig- 
ourney. 

" These memoirs from a sister^s hand, with their authentidty, cornice 
an those attractive graces of style and language peculiar to the tracings 
ofaf<Eanalepen." 

Holy Bible. 

Fine Boston Octavo Edition. With Tables of Soriptnre 
Measures, Weights, Money, Time, Seasons, <&c., and Table 
of Contents of all the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. $1.75. 

The Cook's Own Book, 

And Housekeeper's Register ; Being Beceipts for Cookinff 
of every kind of Meat, Eish, and Fowl, and making of 




Beceipts for Pastry, Cakes, and 'Sweetmeats. By a Boston 
Housekeeper. $1.00. 

One of the beet cookery books ever published ; a nerfeot eulinary enoy- 
elopedia in a cheap and portable form, there being few words, or phrasei^ 
or receipts, that cannot oe found described in i^ embracing all the im- 
{wovemente of modem tlmes.« 

V 
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Hand Book for New York. 

Franois^B New Guide to the Cities of New Tork and Brook- 
lyn, and the vicinity : givinff a ftill description of &e Me- 
tropolis and its environs, with a particular account of*Pabli( 
BuOdings, Institutions of Benevolence, Learning, Scienoe, 
Art, Literature, Business, and Becreation ; Churches, Hotela, 
Banks, Theatres, &c. ; Tables of instances, and the yariouf 
methods of Conveyance in and from the Citiea and tbi 
neighbourhood. With a map and 86 engravings. 50 cts. 

Congregational Singing Book ; 

'A Colleoti<$n of Sacred Music, consisting of the more &mi- 
liar Psalm and Hymn Tunes, for use in Churches, Sunday 
Schools, and Fanulies. 81 cts. 

Chants and Anthems 

For Public Worship. 81 cts. 

The Works of William E. Channing, D.D. 

Complete Bdildon. With an Introduction. 6 voIb. Itmo. 
doth, $2.50. 8 Yols. half morocco, $5.50. 

Hand Book of Carving, 

For the Vest Pocket. 25 cts. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott, 

By his Son-in-law, J. G. Lockhart. 4 vols. 12mo. $8.00. 

**^is is a very neat and readable edition of th« life of Scott by Look- 
hart. A work with which the generality of readers most be familiar." 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

By Sir Walter Scott. Being Stories from the History of 
Scotland, and History of France. 4 vols. $8.00. ' 

Seventy-five Keceipts 

For Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats. By Miss Leslie. 20th 
edition enlarged. 81 cts. 

The Works of Orville Dewey, D. D. 

In three volumes. $8.00. 

Longinus on the Sablime. 

A new Htend translation for the use of Schools, Collcfras, 
and Universities. Illustrated with notes original and s^et 
]^ a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. 87| cts. 

■ vi 
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A Course of English Reading, 

Adapted to every taste and capacity. By Eev. James 
Pyoroft, B. A. Edited with Alterations, Emendations, and 
Additions, by J. A. Spencer, D. D. 75 cents* 

The Shakspeare Gift Book. 

Tales of the Girlhood of Shakspeare's Heroines. By Mary 
Cowden Clarke, author of the "Concordance to Shi^- 
speare.'^ With fine Illustrations on Steel. Cloth, $1.2S! ; 
extra gilt, $1.50. 

The Shakspeare Tales. 

Being a Second Series of the above, by the mme author; 
with fine Engravings. Cloth, $1.25 ; extra gilt, $1.6Q. 

The Constitutional Text Book. 

Containing Selections from the Writings of Daniel Webster ; 
The Declaration of Independence; The Constitution of 
the United States ; and Washington's Farewell Address. 
With Copious Indexes. $1.25. 

The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

With Biographical Notices and Translations from the earliest 
period to the present time. Comprising Translations from 
the Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Swedish, Dutch, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, &c., &c. By Henry 
W. Longfellow. One large 8vo. volume. |5. Morocco, $7.50. 

Prose Writers of Germany. 

By Frederick H. Hedge. 1 vol., 8vo. With Portraits of 
Goethe, Luther, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Herder, Schiller, 
Biohter, and Schlegel. Cloth, $8.00 ; gilt, $8^50 ; morooco, 
$5.00. / 

Dietetics of the Soul. 

From the German of Ernest Von Feuchtersleben, M. D. 62) 
cents. 

The Undying One, 

Sorrows of Rosalie, and other Poems. By the Hon. Mn. 
Norton. Cloth, $1.00 ; extra, $1.50 ; moroooo, $2.50. 

Speeches of Kossuth. 

Condensed and Abridged with Kossuth's expresa sanc- 
tion. By Francis W. Newman. With Portrait. Cloth, 

$1.00. 

Eothen ; or, Traces of Travel. 

Brought Home from the East. A new Edition. 68 cents. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Poeticdl Works. 

Complete. Best edition, with all the notes, prefiuses, ^to. 
In 6 vols. With illnstrations. 
Cloth, $4.50; half imitation morocco, $5.00; half calf, $8.00. 

Poetical Works. 

Complete in 2 vols. lUnstrated with 8 steel plates. 
Cloth, $2.50 ; cloth, extra gilt, $8.60 ; moroooo, extra, $5J)0l 

The Lady of the Lake. 

A Poem, in six Cantos. By Sir WaHer Sootk 

MarmioQ. 

A Tale of Flodden Held. By Sir Walter Scott 

Lord of the Isles. 

A Poem, in six Cantos. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

A Poem, in six Cantos. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Rokeby. 

A Poem. By Sir Walter Scott. 

The above are from the author's latest editions, with his last 
oorrections, new introductions, and notes. Each in 1 vol. 12mo. 

Cloth, plain. $0.68. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 

Superfme eaition, gilt, 1.25. Morocco, extra, 2.25. 

Waverley Poetry : 

Being the Poems scattered through the Waverley Kovels, 
attributed to anonymous sources, or presumed to be by 
Sir Walter Scott. With tities and index. 

Cloth, 75 cts. ; cloth, extra gilt, $1.25. 

**It win be found that this volame contains eems of rare beauty, many 
qMrkles <^ wit, and many aphorisms of wisaom, whieb will serve for 
tests to lummsfaUe lessons of morsUty, already or bfreafter to be miAtr 
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MRS. HEMAN8. 

The Works of Felicia Hemans. 

A complete and uniform edition, with & Memoir by her 
Sister, and an Essay bv Mrs. Sigoumey. In 7 vols, cabinet 
size, with Portrait. Price $4.00, in neat cloth, or on s«- 
pernne paper, with iUuminated titles : $7.00, in half morocco, 
or oal£ Also, the same edition, witnout the Memoir, in 8 
▼ols., $8.00, cloth gilt, or $7.00 in moroooo. £aeh volume 
may be had as a separate and complete book. 

Price 62^ cents ; or in extra cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 

Memoir of Mrs. Hemans. 

By her Sister. With an Essay on her Genius, hy Mrs. Sig- 
oumey. 

Tales and Historic Scenes, 

And other Poems. By Mrs. Hemans. 

The Siege of Valencia, 

The Skeptic, and other Poems. By Mrs. Hemans. 

The Forest Sanctuary, 

Lays of many Lands, and other Poems. By Mrs. HemanSb 

Records of Woman, 

Vespers of Palermo, and other Poems. By Mrs. HemaoB* 

Songs of the Affections, 

National Lyrics, and other Poems. By Mrs. Hemans. 

Songs and Lyrics, 

Scenes and Hymns of Life, and other Poems. By Mr^. 
Hemans. Each of the above, plfun doth,- 62| ots. ; extra 
doth) gilt edgeS) with illuminated titles, $1.00. 

MRS. BROWNINQ. 

The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

A new edition, carefally revised and corrected from the last 
London edition. 2 vols. 16mo. 

Cloth, $2.00 ; extra gilt, $2.50 ; turkey moroeeo, $8.60. 

Prometheus Bound, 

Gasa Onidi Windows, Sonnets from the Portofrnese, Ao. 
1 Tol. 16mo. Cloth, 75 ets. ; doth, extra gilt, $1.25. 

n 
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THOMAS MOORE. 

Lalla Rookh : 

An Oriental Romance» A new edition, in one hfindsomo 
volume, with ateel plate. Qoth, 68 cts. ; doth, gilt, $1.00. ; 
fine edition, eittra gilt, $1.25 ; turkey inorooco, $2.25. 

Irisli Melodies and Sacred Songs. 

From the last London edition of his collected works. 1 vol. 
12mo. Cloth, 68 cts. ; extra gilt, $1.00 ; turkey mor., $2.00. 

WORDSWORTH* 

Poenis of William Wordsworth ; 

With an JntroductoiT Essay on his Life and Writings, by 
H. T. Tuckerman. With a Portrait. 

Cloth, 75 cts. ; extra gilt, $1.00 ; morocco, $2.25. 

The Excursion. 

1 vol. 16mo. 76 cts. ; extra gilt, $1.00 ; morocco, $2.25. 
**The noblest poem in the EngUsh language sinoe MUton^s Pandise 

The Poems of Wordsworth ; 

Including The Excursion, and a selection of his most char- 
acteristic and beautiful pieces. In one handsome volume. 

COLERIDQE. 

Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge ; 

With Introductory Essay on his Life and Writings, '*'by 
H. T. Tuckerman. Complete in 1 vol. 16mo. 

$1.00 ; extra gilt, $1.25 ; morocco, $2.25. 

TALFOURD. 

» 

Tragedies, Sonnets, and Verses. 

Bj^ Thomas Noon Talfourd. Containing Ion; The Athe- 
nian Captive; Glencoe; Sonnets; Verses. 

Cloth, 68 cts. ; extra gilt, $1.00 ; morocco, $1.75. 
The only complete American edition of Talfonrd^s poetry. 

NORTON. 

Poems of Mrs. Norton. 

The Dream, Child of the Islands, and other Poems. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 1 vol. With portrait of t^e author. 
Cloth, $1.00; extra, $1.50; morocco, $2.60. 
111 
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Peter the Whaler ; 

Kb early Life and Advonturo» in tlie Arctic BegionOi 

and other parta oft lie \Vuil»l. My VV, H. G. Kinjroton. 

1 vol. with liluiitratluiis. C'loih, 75 cents ; extra gut, $1. 

A new book of stirring Adventures "before the maat." 

Merry Tales for Little ¥oW ; 

A New CJollection of Legends and Fairjr Tales; free 
from all exceptionable matter; mottt ol which have 
never been published in thiH country. 1 vol. with nn- 
merooB piotores. Cloth, Xb cents ; extra gilt, $1. 

The Affectionate Brothers ; 

A Domestic Tale. By Mrs. Hofiand. 1vol. Cloth, 871 ott*. 

The Whisperer; 

A Story for the Yotmg. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 1 voL 
Cloth, 871 cents. 

True Stories from Ancient History. 

Bv a Mother. From the Creation to the DeaUi et 
Charlemagne. 1 voL with engravings, 621 cents. 

True Stories from Modern History. 



Bv a Mother. Chronologically arranged from the death 

of Charlemaffiif 

1 vol. 12mo., 75 cents. 



Charlemagne to the present time, with engravinga. 
ol. 12mo., 75 cents. 

Right and Wrong ; 

Or, The Story of Kosa and Agnes. Bv the author of 
"True Stories from History," "daumne," "Alwayi 
Happy," &c. Cloth, 87i cents. 

The Blind Farmer and his Family. 

^7 Mrs. Hofland. Cloth, 87i cents. 
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Th^ TCveniug Book 

Of PleasaDt and UHefol Readiiur; with 50 iUnstraaoiis. 
t vol. doth, 75 oents ; extra gut^ $1. 

Home Tales. 

isy Mrs. Hofland. Including " The Affectionate Bko« 
thers:" ''The Sisters:'* and the ** Blind Fanner.'* 1 
voi. with eugravings d;^ Orr, from designs by WaOin, 
Cloth, 75 cents ; eictra gilt, $1. 

The Sisters ; 

A Domestio Tale. ByMrs. Hofland. IyoL Clotih,87ft 
cents. 

Evonings at Home ; 

Or, the Jnvenile Budget Opened: By Dr. Aiken and 
Mrs. Barbttuld. Newljr revised and corrected, and ilfau- 
trated with fine engravings. 1 vol. 75 cents. 

Swiss Family Kobinson. 

Part Second. Being the continuation and oompletioii 
of this interesting work.' 1 vol. 064 cents. 

Early Levssons. 

By Mana Edgeworth. A new uniform edition, indn- 
ding Harry and Lucy ; Frank ; Boeamond ; with the 
Sequels to each work. Complete in 5 thick yoIbm iriih 
illustrations. Cloth, $8 75. Each work may aiiBO be 

had separately. 

The Summer Day Book 

Of Pleasant and Useral Beading. Containing Sketches 
of Natural Historv ; Personal Adventures ; Scenes of 
Foreign Travel ; Liformation on Popular Science ; and 
other subjects suited to interest and unprove tibe mind* 
50 engravmgs. Cloth, 75 cents ; extra gilt, $1. 

Happy Hours ; 

Or, Home Story Book. By Maiy Cherwell, with flnt 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 

Instinct of Animals. 

Stories about the Instinct of Animals, their Charaoten 
and Habits. By Thomas Bingley, with designs hf 
Landseer. 50 cents. 
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A. Cliristmas Greeting. 

Thirteen new Stories. From tihe Danish of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. With Engravings. 87| oents. 

A Danish Story Book. 

By Hans Christian Andersen. With Engravings. 87} 
cents. 

The Story Teller. 

Tales from the Danish. By Hans Christian Aaderaen. 
With Illustrations. 871 oents. 

little Ellie, 

And other Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

The Ugly Duck, 

And other Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 87} 
cents. 

The Officer's Widow, 

And her Young Family. By Mrs. Hofland. 37i cents. 

The Clergyman's Widow, 

And her Young Family. By Mrs. Hofland. 87| centik 

The Merchant's Widow, 

And her Family. By Mrs. Hofland. 87| oents. 

Fireside Tales. 

By Mary Howitt. 87i cents. 

The Christmas Tree. 

A Book of Stories. By Mary HowitL 87| oente. 

Stories of Old Daniel ; 

Or, Tales of Wonder and Delight ; containing NairatlTtf 
introductory to History and Travela 50 cmXm, 

The Swan's Egg. 

By Mrs. S. C. UxS. (In press.) 

Orlandino. 

A new Story. By Maria Edgeworth. (In pnM.) 
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Stories by a Mother : 

G>iitaiiiing— Biffbt and Wron^; or, The Stoiy of Bom 
and Agnes ; and Clandine ; or, Hnmility the Basis of 
all the Virtues. By the Author of " AJways Happji^ 
** True Stories from History,^' etc 75 oents ; extra ^Sk^ 
%\ 00. 

Tales of Domestic Life. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. Cloth, 75 oents ; extra ^^t, $1 461 

The Turtle Dove of Carmel, 

And other Stories. By Mary Howitt. 874 oenta. 

How to Win Love ; 

Ci , Bhoda^s Lesson. A Story for the Young. 87^ eenftik 

The Merchant's Daughter, 

And other Tales. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 87i cents. 

Mements of Morality. 

B^ing Stories fbr Children. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Salztman. With Illustrations. 50 cents. 

Book of Entertainment 

Of Curiosities and Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind, 
drawn from the most authentic sources, and carefnUy 
revised. Third Series. Illustrated by more than 80 ]&i- 
giavlngs. $1 00 ; extra gilt, |1 25. 

The Story of Stories ; 

Or. Fun for the Little Ones. Being Bambles in tht 
y^ayland of Italy : contahiiug the most popular FAOtT 
Tales of the I6th and 17th centuries, written in Italv ; 
t.>i« original stories and wild conceptions on which the 
plots of numerous dramas, romantic legends, and best 
tales of many authors have been formed. With Q- 
instrations by Cruikshank. Cloth, 8S cents. 

A. ricture Book without Pictures, 

And other Stories. From the Danish of Hans Christian 
Andersen. TrHUsIated by Mary Howitt, with % Mamoif 
of tiie Author. 87i cents. 
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Tales of Illustrious Children. 

Historioal Stories. B7 Agnes Staiokland. With£iigi» 
Tings, 50 cento. 

Rose Marian, 

And the Flower Fairies. Translated by L. Maria CSiild. 
With Ulastrations. 25 cents. 

Bible Cartoons. 

IIlostrationB of Scripture History. From Desiflas by 
John Franklin. Containing 16 jSngravings of ooenei 
from the Lives of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Joseph, and 
Moses, with descriptions in the words of the ffible. 1 
vol., 4to. 75 cents. 

Ellen the Teacher. 

A Tale for Toath. By Mrs. Hofland. 

The Scottish Orphans. 

A Moral Tale founded on an Historical Fact By Mn. 
Blackford, author of << Arthur Monteith," ''Sskdale 
He/d Boy," etc 

The Good Grajdmothei 

And her Offspring. By Mrs. Hofland. 

Keeper's Travels 

In Search of his Master. Beprinted from the oiiginid 
edition. (In proas.) 

The Book of Entertainment 

*>f Curiosities and Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind, 
lirawn tVom the most authentic sources, and oarefiiUy 
revised. Hmr^ Series. With 80 Engravings. $1 00 

extra gilt, $1 25. 

ITie Barbadoes' Girl. 

A Tale for Toung People. By Mrs. Hofland. 

Tales from Shakspeare. 

For the Use of Young Persons. By Charias an<? Maiy 
Lamb. With 40 Emrr^vinffs. tl 00. 
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Cobwebs to catch Flies ; 

Or, DiftI j^es in short Bentences. A new e^Hoa, f» 
Tised anaillnstrated. 25 cents. Colored^7| cents. 

The Daisy ; 

Or, Cautionary Stories in Verne. A new edition, witi 
additional poems. 25 cents. Colored pictares, 87^ cents 

The Cowslip ; 

Or, More Cautionary Stories in Verse. By the anihor 
of "The Daisy." 25 cents. Colored, 37| cento. 

Grandmamma's Pockets. 

A Tale for Yonng People. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 871 cents. 

Hans Andersen's Story Book. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by Mar>- Howitt. 1 thick 
vol. Illustrated. 75 cents ; extra gilt, $1 00. 

Wonderful Tales from Denmark. 

By Hans Christian Andersen. A new Translation, i 
thick vol. Illustrated. 75 cents ; extra gilt, $1 00. 



[TheM two vohuMB eorUcnn a compUU 
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Gift Book of Stories and Poems. 

For Children. By Caroline Oilman. 75 cento; extra 
S^t, $1 00. 

Domestic Tales. 

By Mrs. Hofland. Being the Histories of the Officer's, 
the Merchant's, and the Clergyman's Widows, and tb«i7 
young Families. 75 cento ; extra gilt, $1 00. 

Ma£y Hewitt's Story Book. 

mth a Portrait of the Author, and lUustradons. 1 
thick vol. 75 cento ; extra gilt, $1 00. 

Poys' Own Book Extended : 

Containing the Boy's Own Book, Paul Preston's Book . 
of Gymnastics, ana Parlor Magic ; fonninff .i compleU 
JCnoydopedia of Sports for Youth. Cloth, |1 25. 
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Mark Seawortli ; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. By Williain H. Q. 
Kingston, Esc^., author of "Peter the Whaler/' &c. 
With illustrations by John Absolon. Cloth, 76 cents | 
extra gilt, $1. 

Travels of Rolando ; 

Or, A Tour Bound the World. Translated hy Misf 
Aiken. Newly reyised and corrected. With dght 
beautiful illustrations by William Harvey. Cloth, |l ; 
extra gilt, $1.25. 

Canadian Crusoes ; 

A Tale of the Bice Lake Plains. By Catharine Parr 
Trail, authoress of ** The Backwoods of Canada," &c. 
Edited by Agnes Stricldand. Illustrated by Harvey. 
Cloth, 75 cents ; extra gilt, $1. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; 

Or, Adventures in a Desert Island. A new edition, in 
one volume, revised and corrected. With illustrationi 
by Gilbert. 

Moral Tales. 

By Mrs. Hofland. Including The Barbadoes Girl, 
The Good Grandmother, and Ellen the Teacher. With 
engravings. Cloth, 75 cents ; extra gilt, $1. 

Mrs. Leicester's School. 

The Histories of Several Young Ladies, related by 
themselves. By Charles and Mary Lamb. A new 
edition, revised. 27^ cents. 

Sister Mary's Stories 

About Animals. With thirty-three engravings, 02| 
cents. The engravings handsomely colored, 871 cents. 

The Nursery Gift ; 

Or, a Book of Books for the Little Ones. With 120 
engravings, 75 cents. Colored engravings, $1. 

Hints for Happy Hours ; 

Or, Amusement for all A^es. A new book of games, 
•puzzles, and home entertainment. 62} cents. 
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Book of Gymnastics ; 

. • Or, Book of Active Sports for Yonth. By Paul Preston. 
A Lep^y to promote tne health and long lilb of hk youtb- 
fnl fnenua. 81 ot8. 

** An excellent manual of Gymnastics — there is not a single Mterclse in 
this hook that can really he called dangeroos.^^ 

Book of EntertainiHent, 

Of Cuvi cities and Wondera in Nature, Art, and Mind. ' 
Drawn irom the most authentic sooroes, and carefully re- 
vised. ForminfT a thick volume, illoatrated by 100 engrav- 
ings. $1.25; gilt, $1.50. 

Book of Entertainment. (Second Series.) 

Another thick volume, similar in character and as fully 
illustrated. $1.25; gilt, $1.50. 

Christmas Tales. 

Nineteen delightful Stories for Youth, with steel fh>ntiB- 
piece and many illoatratioaa. 68 cts. 

Chad's Own Book 

A volume of 620 pages, with upwards of 250 engravings, 
containing all the most famous Fairy Tales ever puhlished. 
The contents of this work were selected l^ an eminent 
lady, in re&rence to strict moral as well as amusing read- 
ing; and the Tales, which are 48 in number, retain all 
their original beauty and popular interest. Cloth, $L00. 

Casket of Gems ; 

Or^ the Gift of an Uncle and Aunt; a collection of original 
Moral Tales, illustrating the duties of life. With many 

illustrations. 50 cts. 

* 

City and Country Scenes. 

By Bobert Bamble. This book describes the common things, 
the most accustomed sights fund pursuits of a rural ana 
a city life. 50 cts. 

Chimes, Rhymes, and Jingles. 

Being the remainder of Mother Goose's Melodies, nius- 
trated with numerous engravings. 88 cts. 

• Child's Fairy Library. 

Consisting of Eight Distinct Volumes, containing a very 
Choice Collection of Fairy Tales, illustrated with a large 
number of engravings, each 25 cts., viz.: 1, Fainr Gift; 
2. Fairy Book ; 8. Fairy Amusement ; 4. Fairjr Stories ; 
• 5. Fairy, Gem ; 6. Fairy Entertainment ; 7. Fairy Tales ; 
8. Fairy Present. Each 25 cts. Colored, 81 cts. 

ix 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

AK ACCOtKT OF THEIR WADS, AS KBLATXD 

ACTS FBOM LATEB JEWISH mSTOST. 

1 roB Touira FXBBoys. 

nj-USTSATED BT U OOFPEB-FIJITB EKdRATaTaS. 
7ScenlBi gilt edges, tl.OO. 
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Drawing for Young Children. 

Containing 150 Drawing copies, and nnmerooB exercises; 
accompanied by ample directions for both teacher and pupil« 
Published originally under the superintendence of Lon- 
don Society for the jDiffusion of Usend Knowledge. 50 cts. 

.Every Day Book 

Of Pleasant and Usefhl Beadinff. Gontainin "* Biographical 
Sketches, Personal Adventures, Inddents of Ti avel, Sketch- 
es in Natural History, Useful Information in Science, Poeti* 
cal Selections, and other sabjeotn fitted to interest and 
enrich the mind. Illustrated by 60 engravings. 1 voL 
75 cts. ; gilt, extra, $1.00. 

Evergreen ; 

Orj Stories for Childhood and Tonth. By Walter West. 
With 20 engravings. 88 cts. 

Fables for the Nursery, 

With Picture Readings attached to each Fable. With 
numerous engravings and laige type. 88 cts. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short I^arratives compiled from the Memoirs of Be- 
markableWomen. By a Mother. 88 cts. 

Familiar Tales. 

Twenty-nine Familiar Tales fbr Little Children. With 
numerous engravings. 87 cts. 

Farewell Tales! 

By Mrs. Hofland. 88 cts. 

Fairy Gift. 

A Choice Collection of Fairy Tales. Illustrated by 200 en- 
gravings. 1 vol. 75 cts.; gilt, $1.00. 

Fairy Gem. 

A Choice Collection of Fairy Tales. Illustrated by 200 en- 
gravings by the most celebrated French artists. 1 v>l. 
75 cts. ; gilt, $1.00. A companion to the preceding. 

Fairy Rhymes and Pictures. 

Fairy Tales in Verse. Colored, 88 cts.; plain, sewed, 
15 cts. 

Hieroglyphic Bible. 

A book of 106 ornamented pages, and 400 wood cuts, aflfoid- 
. ing endless amusement for little children. 15 cts* 
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Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Beading Sook on a popular plan. Cloth 
colored engravings, 50 ota. ; half olotb| 88 cts. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

The same book, in two parts. Colored coYers, 15 cts. 

Leading Strings to Knowledge. • 

Bj Mrs. Trimmer. Thirty-two easy stories, on lai^ iTfo, 
with copperplate eugravixigB. 50 ccs. ; colored, 68 cts. 

Little Henri ; 

Or, the Gipsy's Theft A Bohemian story. With steel 
frontispiece, and three engravings. 88 cts. 

little Child's Book ; 

Or, Mother's Prompter. A book of Spelling and Beading. 
lUiuitruted with emblematic figures. A new and improved 
edition, with 500 engravings. 50 cts. 

Little Child's Book. 

LitUe Child's Gift ; Little Child's Pictures ; Little Child's 
♦ Present. Pour separate books. Paper, 12j ct8. 

The design of the Little Child's Book Is to give young children a se* 
ries of pictures, with short definitions for their amusement iind instruo* 
tion, until they are capable of more extensive reading. Several la^ 
editions have been sold. 

Marmaduke Multiply ; 

Or, the Multiplicalaon Taole in Picture and Verse. Cokwed 
pictures, 88 cts. ; plain, wilh paper covers, 15 cts. 

This little book will impress on the young mind the reoolleetion of 
the multiplication of figures, serving as a book of amusement ss wcdl as 
Instruction. 

Mother Goose's Melodies. 

The only pure edition, giving the orig[inal and tme version 
vt' these celebrated poems. Colored pictures, 88 cts. ; pliun, 
15 cts. 

Midsummer Tales. 

Thirteen delightful Stories. By Madame Laftye. With en- 
gravings. 88 cts. 

The Nursery Souvenir : 

Containing Mother Goose's Melodies, Eh3nnes for the 
Nursery, Marmaduke Multiply. Hieroglyphic BiblCi and 
Picture Riddler, bound in 1 volame. 88 cents. 
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soBiisoi dinioi, 

ACCOUNT OF ms'TRAVELS ROUND 
THREE PARTS OF THE GLOBE. ' 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 



- CONTAINING : 



LB WORK AS ORIOINALLT 

i AUTHOR, -^a' • I 



)1,00. 
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My New Picture Alphabet 

And Easy Beading. Colored plAtes, doth, 88 otB ; half oloth, 
plain, 25 cents. 

Ordinal Poems for Infant Minds. 

^ Jane Taylor and her Sisters. With nnmeroiis eof 
grayings. 88 ots.^ 

Peter Parley's Bible Stories : 

Selected from the Old and New Testaments, and the mosi 
interesting narratives, such as will give yonng readers a 
wish to inquire further into the saored volume. 50 ots. 

Parley's Magazine. 

In tweive lo^ Bqnare volomes, replete with valuable reading tbr the 
younger portion of the commnnitj. It is filled prindpallj with origi- 
nal mattw piepared ezpTeaaly for the instruction ana amusement of 
yonnff people, and with regard to their advancement in knowledge and 
nseftuiess. It forms a most attractive and useful series of volumes. 
The contents are so extensive and various that it would be impossible to 
cive any list of them in an advertisement. An examination of the worl( 
nself must satisfy every one of its admirable adaptation to the objects 
had in view in its preparation. The twelve volumes contain nearlv two 
thousand engroAtliiga, And considering Its size and the qu&ntity of 
matter, it is one of the cheapest books ever pubUsbed. Any volume 
sold separately. $1 each, or ^ the set 

Parley's Miscellany 

Of Pleasant and Useful Heading. With numerous en 
gravings. In parts. Each, 35 cents. 

A very attractive and interesting series of books, containing a variety 
o^choice reading, by some of the best writers for children, comprising 
History, Biography, Th»vels and Adventures, Poetry, Moral Tales, Fa* 
UeSiftc., Ac 



Parlor Magic. 



Dedicated to lovers of home ; bein^ a little manual of am«^ 
sing phenomena for family recreation. 38 cts. 

Polite Present ; 

Or, Manual of Good Manners for Boys and Girls. 25 cts. 

A vest pocket companion that no youth should be without, wb« 
desires the good opinion of civilized society. 

Paul Preston's Voyages and Travels, 

And Remarkable Adventures, as related by himself. Witk 
110 engroviuga. 63 cts. 

These adventures happened In every part of the ' rerld, and the !•• 
■urfcable escapes and perils that he underwent are tr Jy wonderfoL 
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The Perilous Adventures 

Of Quentin Harewood, and of his brother Brian, in Asiti 
Africaf and America. lUuBtrated with 7u engravings* 
^0 eta. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Complete edition ; containing the entire Story as written tv 
De Foe, including? his adventure.s aQ^er he lett the island. 
I vol. 16mo. With 80 engravings. Cloth, $1.00. 

Robin Hood 

And his Merry Foresters. With nine spirited engravings. 
4A cts. 

Rhymes for the Nursery. 

Paper covers, 15 cts. ; colored plates, 87 cts. 

By Jane Taylor and her Sisters, anthors of that very popnlar book, 
**Ongi]jal Poems for Infant Minds,"^ containing one hunored and two 
different little poems, and seventy-two cat& 

Story of Aladdin ; 

Or,^The Wonderful Lamp. From the Arabian Nights' 
Ent^rttdnment. With illustrations. 50 cts. 

The Story without an End. 

Translated from the German of Carore by Mrs. Austen. 

88 cts. 

**Thi8 Is a Gem. All that is sweet, serlons, and solemn in ehOdhood 
and its dawning conceptions, finds a portraiture in the wanderings of a 
ehUd among the productions of Nature." 

Seven Voyages of Sindbad the Sailor, 

And the Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. From 
tlie Arabian Nights' Entertainment. With illustrations. 
50 cts. 

Elements of Morality ; 

Or, Stories for Children. Translated from the German of 
Salzmann. A most excellent work, with engrav'ngs, and a 
copper-plate frontispiece. 60 cts. 

Tales of the Saxons : 

A Picture of Domestic Life in England in old Saxon l^mes. 
In three very interesting stories. By Emily Taylor. With 
engravings. 50 cts. 

Holiday Stories. 

Containing five Moral Tales, viz. : Harry Norman ; Ellen 

and Georffe ; The Little Blue Bag ; Poor Old Pe^rgy ; (Joor- 

giua, or the Excursion. 

... 
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HISTORICAL TALES (IF ILLUSTRIOUS CHILDREN 

XrtD ant SmjiMiheli SnCKan, 

WITH TEN E^-f:RAVl^^ll3 on tinteu tai'Sr. 
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(xerman Popular Tales 

And Honsehold Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm. 
Newly translated, with ilIastrations*by Edward H Wehnert 
Complete edition, containing 296 stories. 2 vols. With 16 
full page illustrations, and numerous smaller engravbigs. 
$2. 25 cts. 

Grimm^s Is the nnnery-book for children In Oomany; nothing is so 
popular with them— no gift bo weloome. This translAtion will be equally 
acceptable to the young people of this country. It Is yery well trans 
lat«d. It contains some three hundred stories, and is iUustnUed with 
■tngolarly oleyer and eharacteristio wood-cuts.— (HMo. 

Stories and Poems for Children. 

^y Mrs. Oilman. 88 otB. 

Young Man^s Evening Book, 

Indnding Sketches and Anecdotes in Natnnl HSstory, lo- 
ddents <^ Travel, Sbo,, Ao, With engravingB. 75 ots. 

Turns of Fortune, 

All that Glitters is not Gold, There i» no Hnny. Three 
delightfhl Stories. By Mrs. 8. C. HaU. $8 cts. 

The Private Purse, 

And other Stories. By Mrs. S. Cf. Hall. I 

Mrs. Hallos stories are not mere graceful flctiona, but pictures of society 
—of the worid around us. H«r touch is Tteorous, and her tone geniftr 
she sees clearly and feels deeply. Artlsticalnr constructed— tend^y an^ 
ffracefnlly written — and pointing; never an oDtrusive, always an irre8U>^ 
Ible moral — her tales are erer as true to the requirements of Art as to 
the facts of "NaJtwte.— London Morning Chronicle, 

Claudine ; 

Or,. Humility thQ Baeis of all the Virtues. A Swiss Tale. 
By a Mother. Author of " Always Happy." 88 cts. 

The little Wreath 

Of stories and Poems for Children. By Mrs. Oilman. 
88 cts. 

Classic Tales. 

Designed for the Amusement and Instruction of Toung 
, Persons. By Eliza Bobbins. 88 cts. 

Kate and Lizzie ; 

Or, Six Months ont of School. By Anne W. Abbott 88 cts. 

Tales from English History 

For Children. By Agnes Strickland. Wit> ten engravings. 
62| cts. 
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WORKS OF MARIA EDQEWORTH. 

The Parent's Assistant; 

Or, Stories for Children. With 84 engravings. 1 yoi 
cloth. 88 ots. 

Frank. 

First Part. 50 ots. 

Harry and Lucy. 

First part. 50 ots. 

Rosamond. 

Complete in two volumes. $1.00. 

Frank ("Concluded). 

A Sequel to Frank. 2 vols. $1.00. 

Harry and Lucv (Concluded). 

In foor volomet. $1.00. 

Edgeworth's Early Lessons, 

Embracing the last named ten vehimes bound in five. 
$8.75. 

Tbe writings of Miss Edgeworth hare rarefy been i^proaehed, and 
none have excelled her, and she eonveys to the mind <tf jouth important 
trnths, through the mediom of spriahtly and entertaining stories. The 
beauty and importance of its control, sdf-denial, deeision and persever- 
ance, are clearly illostrated and enforced. 



The Daughter of a Genius. 

By Mrs. Hofland. 88 cts. 

There are very few persons who are nnaoqnainted with the plearant 
writings of Mrs. Holland. Her Stories for the Young are universally 
admired. 

Library of Entertaining and Useful 

Beading. Comprising the following thirteen volumes, 288 
pages each: with very numerous engravinjyrs : The Mir- 
ror, The Budget, The Casket, The Tablet, The Gleaner, The 
Selector, The Cabinet, The Treasurv, The Repertory, The 
Memorial, llie Emporium, The (^aJazy, The Librarian. 
Any volume sold separately. 

The Favorite Scholar, 

And other Stories. By Mary Howitl 88 cts. 
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SWISS FAMILY EOBINSOS; 

OR, 

ill q &esel-i J^l^iii*. 



PUBLISHED RV C. 8. EJtANCIS k CO., NEW YORK. 

Library of Instructive Amusement 

Includes the following six volnnies, all illustrated: The 
Young Man's Evening Book, The Winter Evening Book, 
The Summer Diur Book, The Every Day Book, The Parlour 
Book, Leisure B!oar Book. 

Arbell ; 

A Tale for young people. By Jane Winnard Hooper. With 
engravings. 75 ots. ; gilt| $1. 

** A delightftd story ; beaiitifally printed and illastrated.^ 

Belzoni's Travels in Egypt ; 

The iVnit of enterprise exhibited in the adventures of Bel' 
aoni in ^gyvj^ and I^nbiii, with an acconnt of his discoveries 
among the Pyitunids, ancient Tombs, etc., related in a very 
intereetiDg manner, and illuBtrated with steel engravings. 
50otB. 

The Children's Friend ; 

By Amand Berqnin. A new translation, in two volumes, 
with numerous engravings. $1.00. 

**The most honorable prize offered by the Boyal French Academy, 
for the most nsefal book for youth, was awarded to M. Ben^uin for the 
etm^oBltion of the Children's rriend.^' 

Mrs. Barbauld's Lessons for. Children ; 

A new pictorial edition, with nearly 100 illuBtrations. 88 cto. 

The Boy's Story Book ; 

Or, Edward^s Holidays with his Cousins ; containing twoD^ 
eight Moral Tales, with ten illustrations. 62 ots. 

Leila ; or, The Island. 

By Ann Fraser Tytlor. With engravings by J. W. Orr, 
f]X>m original designs. Cloth, 75 ots. ; extra gilt, $1.00. 

Leila in England. 

A continuation of Leila, or the Island. By the same authos 
With original engravings. 75 ots. Extra gilt, $1.00. 

Leila ^t Home. 

A continuation of Leila in England. By the same author. 
To match. 75cts. Gilt extra, $1.00. 

**Mia8 T>'tler'8 writing are eBpecialljr valuable for tbefar religloiiff qrfilb 
ttie sketches from Juvenile life with perfect nature and true wt" 
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Stories from the History of the Jews, 

Giving an Acooont of their Wan, as related by Josephiu ; 
with culditional facts fh)m later Jewish History. Adapted 
for young persons. With 24 engravings. 75 ota. 

American Giri's Book ; 

Or, Occupation for Play Hoars. By Eliza Leslie. 88 en- 
gravings. 75 ots. 

**Thi8 book oontatns avast ftmd of atertainment for giris when la 
f nest of re<»«ation, such as sports and pasttmea, playa with toys, with 
games, with eards, riddlea, ebaradsa. enigmaa, eta, fancy needlework, eta, 
with designs drawn by the aathOT." 

American Girl's Book Enlarged, 

Being the American Girl's Book by Miss Leelie, md Hinti 
fbr ]£tppy Hours, bound in one. $1.25. 

Winter Evening Book 

Of Pleasant and IJsefUl Beading; oontainlng Peraonal Nar* 
rative : Incidents of Travel ; Information in Science ; Poet- 
ical Selections, etc. With numerous engravings. 'Gilt doth, 
75 ots. Extra gilt, $1.00. 

Tiie Boy's Own Book. 

A complete Encyclopedia 4of all the diversions, athletic, 
scientific, and recreative, of boyhood and youth. American 
edition. 75 cts. 

Including Games with Marbles, Tops, Baits, Sports of Agility and 
Speed, Toys, Archery, Cricket, Gymnastics, Swimming, Arithmetical, 
Optical, and Chemical Amusements; Checkers, Cards, Legerdemain, 
Puzzles, Biddies, Angling, Fencing, etc., etc^ etc^ with very numerous 
engravings'. 

The Robins ; 

Or, Domestic Life amon^ the Birds. By Mrs. Trimmer. 
Desigred for the instruction of children respecting their 
treatment of animals. 38 ots. 

Bible Biography, 

In the fomi of Questions ; with references to Scripture for 
Answers. Containing several thousand questions on above 
twp hundred names of persons mentioned in the Bible. 
12i cts. 

Stories from History. 

By Agnes Strickliuid, author of Lives of the Queens of 
England, Tales from English Histoiy, etc., etc. Containing 
twelve stories from the history of different European nations, 
Ulnstnited by 24 engravings. Cloth, gilt^ 7 ^ cte. ; e.Ttra, $l.oo. 
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€Mnp at porat; 



THK JUVENILE BUDOET OPENED. 

Br Dt. AlUn and Mn. Bubaidil. 
SKWLY RSVISSD AND OORUECTCD. 

iLLUSTitaTED WITH FIXE BjfQiLariffOa. 



■«HBt ft DAV, nvlHd, ud bnproTAd HHttOD «/ tUi 
H wflll-4Bmed imd long-coIiUlalied popnlvltj nOM 
icf anrrJavanlleUbni'/; uid tha; hen priMit, M 
•nd T^nt, blniUng ud |dctor1tiI lUiutnUloD. > ff(|t 
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Guide to the Scientific Kjiowledge 

Of Fsmiliar Things. By Bev. Dr. Brewer. CarefUUy revised 
and adapted for use in Families and Schools in the United 
States. 420 pages. 68 cts. 

It oontains an amonnt of information never beftpre ooIIe<rted in a shqw 
to oonvoiient tot study, and so easy for referenee. 

Guide to Roman History, 

From the Earliest Period to the dose of the Western Em- 
pire. By Rev. Dr. Brewer. Carefolly revised, and adapted 
for use in Families and Schools in the United States* 
68 cts. 

**Thl8 manual of Roman History contains an account of the rise, pro- 
ffrees, and decline of the Roman nation ; the canses which tended to its 
development and decay ; its social, domestic and political constitutions, 
laws, customs, and habits ; and a biographical sketch of the kings and 
emperors, as well as of those natives and foreigners whose names are 
familiar to the classic reader, or whose influence affected this wonderftd 
people." — Preface. 

"The discrimination with which the mythical traditions that have 
so long passed as truth, are separated from the aathentic history, is an 
excellent feature of the work. Its conciseness, its clear arrangement, 
and its accuracy of detail, recommend it to the practical teacher." — N, Y, 
TYibtme. 

Guide to English Composition ; 

Or, One Hundred and Twenty subieots analysed and illua- 
trated from analogy, history, and the writings of celebrated 
ancient and modern authors, to teach the art of argumenta- 
tion and the development of thought. By Rev. E. C. Brew- 
er, D. D. 88 cts. 

The publishers hope that this " Guide" may be the means of supplying 
a lack which has been long felt by intelligent teachers, and of raising 
English composition in schools from the puerile repetition of a hack- 
neyed fable, or the random " commonplaces" of a moral essay, into an 
art which has for its object the analysis, illostration, deveh>pment, and 
expression of solid thought 
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French Practical Translator ; 

Or, Easy Method of Learning to Translate French into 
English. By B. F. Bugara. ContaininGT, I. A treatise 
on French pronunciation* II. The general principles for 
the use of the parts of speech, and airections ft>r finding 
them in any dictionary. III. A collection of interesting 
exercises, tne difficulties of which are calculated gradn* 
ally to increase with the knowledge of students. TV. A 
vocabulary of the different words used in the ezerdses. 
Fifth edition. 

French Practical Teacher. 

A complete Grammar of the French Lan^age, on the Pro- 
gressive System ; by which the acquisition of writing and 
speaking Frenchis made easy. Comprising 244 exeroiseBy 
mostly written in the style of conversation, and a vocajm* 
lary. By Mons. B. F. Bugard. 5th edition. 

7%e8e two hooka are ike best and moat praoHoal elemetUarp 
works yet written for FreMh sttidents^ and are eadensieeljf Hsoi ik 
tke schools in New Engla/nd a/nd Fennsylvamia, 

The Principles of MoraHty, 

And the private and political rights and oblisations of 
mankind. By Jonathan Dymond. Abridged and provided 
with questions for the use of schools and of young persons 
generally, by Caroline M. Eirkland. 87 1 ots. « 

Poetry for Schook; 

Designed for reading and recitation. The whole selected 
A'om the best poots in the English language. By Eliza 
Bobbins, author of American Popular Lessons, etc. A new 
and revised edition, with additions. 75 cts. 

. ** Altogether we have no hesitation in pronoundng this the very best 
work of the kind we have seen, and should hope it would be extensively 
Introduced into our schools."— -4 iftony RegUter. 

** This is one of the very best books of its YAn^^—SeenAng PosL 

**This is one of those really useftil and lastly appreciated books wfaieh 
should be familiar to all engaged in teaohbg."— .flWtf JournaL 

Conversations on Common Thin^ ; 

Or, A Guide to Knowledge ; comprising Questions and An- 
swers relating to common things in daily use, and whioh 
give a knowledge of their nature, growth, manu&cture, and 
use. 

This book (by Miss D. L. Dlx) has been introduced into the oommoQ 
schools of New York and Philadelphia, and is extensively used in prl- 
yate schools and families. 
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Dr. Brewer^ s Guide to Science*^ 

Or, the Scientific Knowledge of Familiar Things. 
490 pages. Price 62i cents. 

The object of this book is to explun sdentifioally and in 
fhe most concise and intelligible manner, abont 2000 qnea- 
tions of the common phenomena of life, such as tliese, — 

Why does lightninf? turn beer and milk sonr? 
Why do leaves turn brown in autumn? 
Why is mortar adhesive ? 

Why are coals black — snow whitj— leaves green — violets blue 
— and roses red ? 

It contains an amount of usefnl information never before od- 
looted in so convenient a shape. 7he QmdA to Seime$ is 
deaigned — 

1. For a School Class-Book. The qneations are snoh as are 
'fkmiliar to every person, and should be onderstood by 
every child. Who has not been asked by a child some 
inch questions as these ? 

Why does a candle show light ? 
Why is ice cold and fire hot? 
Why does water boil and freexe? 
Why does the air dry damp linen? 

The object of Br. fireworks Goide to Science is to supply 
answers to about 2000 such questions, in language so simile 
that every child maj understand it, yet not so childish as 
to offend the scientific 

t. For a Reading and Lecture-Book. It would form a most 
excellent syllabus for private or school-room lectures, fbr 

** Unlike most books, the title comes very for short of the eon- 
tents. We must cordially commend it to all who have to do with 
education.'' — Christian Witness. 

& For Private Families and Individtials. 

** It will be difficult to over-rate the value of this very popular 
little volume. It is a correct and instructive digest of the beat 
ioiehtiflc information upon the most common phenomena. It is 
a most charming family-book, and cannot nil to interest all 
classes of people.'' — Evangdieai Magaziiu, 

^ For Railway Travellers. Every question is an indepen- 
dent question, and every answer complete in itself. The 
book may be opened at any page, and laid aside at any line. 

& For Evening Amusements, and the Social Fireside. Every 
question would make a sort of conundrum or enigma, ana 
much amusement might be mingled with instruction by 
those who take the '* Guide to Familiar Science*' as a text 
book to puzzle and to please. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF W. & R. CHAMBERS, EDINBURQH. 

%* Catalogues of these books, with more partlonlar descriptioiifl and 
contents of each series, may be had gratis, tlirough any bookseller, or by 
mail. 

Chambers's Educational Course. 

Of this series of Educational Treatises nearly eighty vol- 
umes are now published, uniform in size, well printed, and 
strongly bound in cloth, and at very moderate prices. The 
object of this Coubse is to furnish the friends of an im- 
proved system of education with the books reauirod for 
carrying out their views in the actual business or the nur- 
sery and school-room ; oommencing at the earliest age and 
extending in a coipplete series to all the higher branehea 
of education. 

Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

Improved Series. Published in monthly parts, at 2&^oents 
eacn, or $2.75 a year. 

Chambers's Repository 

Of Instructive and Amusing Trilots. Pnblished in monthly 
parts, 15 cents, or bound in volumes, 81 cents each. 

Chambers's Pocket Miscellany. 

In monthly volumes, paper covers, 18][ cents each, com- 
plete in twenty volume^. 

Chambers's Library for Young People. 

Twenty volu 
81 cts each. 



Twenty volumes, embracing moral and historical tales, <fec. 



Chambers's Papers for the People. 

Complete in twelve volumes. Fancy boards, 50 cents eaeh, 
or bound in cloth, six vols., $6.00. 
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Chambers's CyclopsBdia 

Of EDglish Literature. A critical and bioeraphioal hu*torj 
of English writers in all departments of Iiteratare. lllus- ' 
trated by extracts from their writings. 2 vols. Cloth, 
$3.75. 

Chambers's Instructive and Entertaining 

Library. A series of original and selected works in dif- 
erent aepartmcnts of literature. 21 volumes already issued. 

Chambers's Information 

For the People. A new and very mach improved edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. Half calf, $5.50. 

Chambers's Miscellany 

Of Useful and Entertaining Tracts. 20 volnmes in 10. 
Cloth, $6.50; half calf, $12.00. 

Works of Robert Chambers. 

Traditions of Edinbui^h. New edition. |l.00. 
History of the Bebellion of 1745-6. $1.00. 
Popular Bhymes of Scotland. $1.00. 
Essays. 4 vols. $4.00. 
Life and Works of Boms. 4 vols. $8.00. 

Chambers's New Atlas 

For the People. 89 quarto maps, with an introdnction, and 
index. $3.25. 

Chambers's School Atlas. 

Thirty-four maps, with copious index. $2.75. 



EKGLISff BOOKS imported to ordw^ for the Trade^ Puf*Uo 
ItuMiution8f or Private Individuals^ on the most favourable terme, 
either in quantities or by the ainffle copy, 

English priced catalog ties of tww and second-hand works ra- 
eei€ed by every steam^er^ and may be had gratis, 

AU ENGLISH and AMERICAN Periodicals suppUed, and 
served carefuUy and faithfuOy to subscribers in' the cityy or sent 
hy modi to the country. Orders from any part qf Vie worlds tvith a 
remittanoe or referefnoefbr payment in New Tork^ toill be prom.pUy 
attended to, 
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ixnmi i( Cff.'s f ittk f ilrrarg. 

Uni/orm Series of Choice volumes for Young People, hy some qf (he 
most diatinguUhed writers for Children, NeaUy hound in oloth, 
and iUiutr<Ued by Sngra/otngs, 



FLOWERS FOB CHILDBED. 
No. 1. By L. Maria Child. 

FLO WEBS FOB CHILDBED. 
No. 2. Bv the same. 

FLO WEBS FOB CHILD BEN. 
No. 8w By the same. 

FIBESIDE TALES By Mary 
Howitt. 

THE CUBISTMAS TBEE: A 
Book of Stories. By the same. 

THE TUBTLE DOVE OF 
Carmel : And other Stories. By 
the same. 

THE FA VOBITE SOHOLAB; 
Little Chatterbox ; Persever- 
ance; uad other Tales. By Mar J 
Howitt, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and 
others. 

tl'HE BOBINS; OB, DOMES- 
tic Life among the Birds, By 
Mrs. Trimmer. 

OLAUDINE; OB, HUMILITY 
the Basis of all the Virtues. A 
Swiss Tale. By a Mother. Au- 
thor of " Always Happy," " True 
Stories from Histiiry,^ Ac. 

SIGHT AND WRONG; OB, 
The Story of Bosa and Agnes. 
By the Ramc. 

KA TE AND LIZZIE: OB, SIX 
MontJut out of SchooL By Anne 
£. Abbott. 



THE LITTLE WBBATH OF 
Stories and Poems for OhH' 
dren. By Caroline Gilman. 

STOBIES AND POEMS FOB 
Children. By the same. 

FACTS TO COBBSOT FAN- 
cies; or Short Narratives cam- 
piled from ihs Metnoirs qf JK0- 
markable Women. "Bj a Mother. 

HOLIDAY STOBIES. Contain- 
ing five Moral Tales. 

CLASSIC TALES, for the Instrao- 
tion and Amusement of Yoting 
Persons. By £liza Bobbins. 

TUBNS OF FOBTUNE; ALL 
is not Gold that Glitters, dbc 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

THE PBIVATE PUBSE; 
Cleverness; and other Tales. 
By the same. 

THE MEBCHANT8 DA UGH- 
ter; and other Tales. By the 
same. 

THE WHiaPEBEB. By th« 
same. 

MBS LEIOESTERS SCHOOL 
Histories of severahYoang Ladies. 
By Charles and Mary Lamb. 

HO'W TO WIN LOVE; OB, 
Bhoda''s Lesson. 

THE SCOTTISH 0BPHAN8, 
By Mrs. Blackford. 



The Andersen Series. 



A OHBISTMAS GBEBTING : 
Thirteen New Stories firom the 
Danish of If. Christian Andersen. 

A PICTUBE BOOK WITH- 
out Pictures; and other Stories. 
By the same. Translated by 
Mary Howitt, with a Memoir of 
the Author. 



A DANISH STOBY BOOK, 

By the same. 
THE STOBY TSLLBB. By 

the same. 
LITTLE ELLIE AND OTHER 

Tales. By the same. 
THE UGLY DUCK: and ofh€r 

Tales. By the same. 



The Hofland Series. 



THE OFFICERS WIDOW, 

and Her Young FamXly. 
THE CLKRG YMANS WIDO W. 
THE MERCHANTS WIDOW. 
THE SISTERS. 
THE BUND FARMER. 
ELLfCy THE TEACHER. 



THE AFFECTIONA TS BBO- 

thers. 
THE DAUGHTEB OF A 

Geniiis. 
THE SON OF A GENIUS. 
THE BABBADOES GIBL 
THE GOOD GRA NDMO THER, 



(lift iooks for all ^mm. 



mm* 



C. S. FRANCIS & CO. 

BnvteMlt ft Isge aasortment of Books Btdtable ibr preMnta, nioh 

AMUAIS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS 

of the season and of past yean. 



STANDARD POETS AND PROSE WRITERS, 

Ta^JM^tug DlDStrated Editions of the works of Shakbpxavs, Mxltosi, 

Boor, Wosdswobtii, Bitbkb, CoLSBmos, SouTHKTt Ck>wpBB, 

Pops, Thombok, Btbox, Moobe, Bookbs, Campbbll, 

Goldsmith, IlBSfAirs, BBOwmira, NoBT<ur, 

LoiroraLLOw, Siooubnbt, 

Ac., Ac, Ac 

In TirionB sizes and styles of bindingp 



THE WORKS OF 

WASHINGTON, HAMILTON, WEBSTER, PRESCOTT, 

BANCROFT, EVERETT, IRVING, COOPER, 

&c., &c., &c., 

IN FINE BINDINGS. 



SNCTCIOPEDIAS, ATLASES, DIGTIONABIES, 
WORKS OF SCIENCE AND ART, 

WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS. 



BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, 

Of all sizes and styles <tf binding. 



BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 

Ain> TBS 

CHURCH SERVICE. 

In yelyet and morocco, with and without clasps. 



LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN, 

In Cases. Ac, Ac Ac. 






